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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


HENRY  VIII. 


Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  England  with  every 
possible  advantage.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  beauti- 
ful in  person,  expert  in  all  the  polite  exercises,  perfectly  skill- 
ed in  music,  and  a  proficient  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  be- 
ing conversant  in  the  aristotelian  philosophy  and  school  di- 
vinity, which  were  then  the  studies  chiefly  pursued  in  the  uni- 
versities. Being  by  the  father's  side  descended  from  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  by  the  mother's  from  the  house  of  York,  all 
factions  were  extinguished,  and  all  divisions  were  united  in 
his  person.  His  prudent  predecessor  had  left  him  a  peacea- 
ble kingdom,  able  ministers,  and  a  well-stored  treasury.  But 
with  all  these  fortunate  circumstances  and  brilliant  talents 
Henry  wanted  the  two  chief  requisites,  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
never  did  the  accession  of  any  monarch  promise  a  greater  or 
produce  a  less  portion  of  public  felicity. 

The  first  act  of  injustice,  that  marked  his  reign,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  people.  This  was  the  prosecution  of 
the  two  rapacious  commissioners,  Empsom  and  Dudley,  whom 
his  father  had  appointed  to  inquire  into  cases  of  treason,  and 
to  levy  fines  in  proportion  to  the  offence.  Their  conduct  was 
strictly  examined  ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  although  they  had 
stretched  the  laws  to  the  utmost  point,  all  their  proceedings 
had  been  authorized  by  the  king's  warrant,  they  could  not  be 
legally  convicted.  But  as  the  people  demanded  and  the  court 
determined  their  destruction,  a  false  charge  was  exhibited  : 
they  were  accused  of  plotting  against  the  new  king,  and  were 
condemned  and  executed  for  that  forged  orim^, 
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Tljougli  Henry  was,  according  to  the  notions  of  lliat  age, 
a  good  theologian,  he  ^vas  a  bad  politician.  Italy  had  long 
been  a  tlieatre  of  poli(ical  discord;  but  since  the  days  of 
Henry  HI.  the  kings  of  England  had  avoided  interniedling 
uilh  the  aft'airs  of  a  country  so  remote  from  their  dominions 
and  so  liitle  connected  Avith  (heir  interests.  Henry  VHI. 
suftered  the  Pope,  Julius  H.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  draw  him  into  a  league  to  expel 
(he  French  from  Italy,  after  which  they  were  to  assist  him, 
with  all  their  forces,  to  recover  Guienne  and  Normandy. 
Tlje  failure  of  so  many  attempts  upon  France  had  not  yet 
cured  the  English  of  their  rage  for  foreign  conquests.  Henry 
resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  that  kingdom,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  fame  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors.  A  ro- 
mantic leader  will  always  find  romantic  followers.  The  de- 
sign of  the  king  was  applauded  by  his  subjects.  A  parlia- 
ment was  called,  and  the  commons  readily  granted 
^  *l)'^i5l2  ^  subsidy  and  a  poll-tax.  Julius  II.  dying  at  this 
juncture,  his  successor,  Leo  X.  entered  into  liis 
measures ;  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  former 
basis.  The  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Arragon, 
were  to  pour  their  armies  from  Italy  and  Spain  into  France, 
while  the  king  of  England,  who  was  to  furnish  his  allies, 
particularly  the  Emperor,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  was  to  make  an  attack  on  Picardy 
and  Normandy.  Henry  immediately  prepared  for 
'^'  his  expedition,  and  passed  over  to  Calais,  expecting 
a  powerful  support ;  but  all  the  aid  that  he  received  was  a  bull 
from  the  Pope,  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who 
should  assist  him  with  their  persons  or  purses  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France.  Louis  XII.  at  the  same  lime  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  and  marched  the  greatest  part 
of  his  troops  into  Italy.*  This  Italian  expedition  of  Louis 
favoured  the  operations  of  the  English  monarch,  who  captur- 
ed Terouenne  and  Tournay  almost  without  resistance. 

While  Henry  was  thus  employed  on  the  continent,  James 
IV.  king  of  Scotland,   seized  the   opportunity  of  invading 

*  Fortlicse  trcaUes, &c.  vide  Guicciard,  lib.  9, 10>£tc.    F.Daniel,  torn. 
"Fih.    Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  ad.  an.  1510,  &.c. 
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liis  dominions.  It  was  extremely  impolitic  in  that  prince  to 
violate,  without  necessity,  a  peace  which  was  so  advantageous 
to  his  kingdom.  But  the  counsellors  and  favourites  of  .lames 
were  the  pensioners  of  France  ;  and  Lamottre,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Louis,  having  influenced  the  Scottish  parliament,  that 
assembly  agreed,  with  the  king,  in  resolving  on  a  war  against 
England.  James  entered  Northumberland  with  a  formidable 
army,  but  in  aspiring  to  conquest  he  rushed  on  his  fate.  The 
English  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,*  whom  Hen- 
ry, at  his  departure  for  France,  had  constituted  lieutenant  of 
the  northern  counties.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  at 
Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  monarch,  with  one  archbishop, 
two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  earls,  and  seventeen  barons, 

with  eight  or  ten  thousand  common  soldiers,  fell 
A.  d!  1513.  ®"  *^^^  ^^^^  "^  battle  :t  The  loss  of  the   English 

was  also  very  considerable.  But  histoiiaus,  as 
usual  on  similar  occasions,  differ  exceedingly  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  numbers  of  slain  aud  the  particulars  of  the 
action. |r 

The  fruit  of  Henry's  campaign  in  France  was  an  useless 
conquest  and  an  empty  triumph.  He  had  borne  the  chief 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  would  have  been  the 
principal  sufferer,  had  not  the  absence  of  the  French  army  iu 
Italy  left  him  to  act  almost  without  opposition.  He  had  been 
completely  the  dupe  of  his  allies,  who  being  solely  attentive 
to  their  own  particular  concerns,  were  ■wholly  regardless  of* 
liis  interests.  They  knew  that  although  he  had  little  under- 
Srtanding  or  experience  in  politics,  he  possessed  an  opulent 
treasury :  they  were  adepts  in  political  science,  money  was 

*  He  was  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  mi  ho  was  slain  at  tbe  battle  of 
IBosworth.  He  was  restored  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey  by  Henry  VII. 
Dugd.  Baron,  2.p.266,  &c. 

t  Tindals  notes  on  Rapin,  1.  p,  724. 

+  Dr.  Robertson  says,  that  James  was  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as 
ever  any  of  his  ancestors  had  led  into  England,  and  that  twelve  earls, 
thirteen  lords,  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  an  Incredible  number  of 
barons  fell  with  the  king,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  ecclesiastics  nor 
of  the  number  of  private  soldiers  that  were  slain.  Vide  Hist.  Scotland, 
vol.  1.  book  1.  p.  70.  and  71. 
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aU  tliat  t]ie>  uiuiU'(] :  and  they  could  uot  have  met  \vitli  a 
more  convenient  ally. 

On  the  termination  of  the  campaign  Henry  returned  to 
England,  in  order  to  dissipate,  in  more  peaceful  follies,  the 
treasures  amassed  by  his  fatlier  for  very  difterent  purposes. 
Nothing  >vas  thought  of  but  mirth  and  diversions,  and  so 
easily  are  the  eyes  of  the  people  dazzled  by  trifles,  that  re- 
joicings were  made  as  if  he  had  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  France.  The  Pope  also,  considering  that  he  might  still 
need  his  assistance,  contributed  to  flatter  his  self-conceit.  He 
sent  him  a  hat  and  a  sword  consecrated  on  Christmas-day,  a 
present  which  the  sovereign  pontiffs  usually  made  to  princes 
or  generals  who  had  obtained  some  signal  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  Amidst  these  frivolous  demonstra- 
tions of  regard  to  the  king,  a  parliament  was  called,  in  which 
little  attention  was  paid  to  public  business.  Henry,  however, 
had  the  generosity  to  reward  a  man  whose  services  to  the 
state  greatly  exceeded  his  own.  He  gave  to  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  his  father  had  lost 
with  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Charles  Brandon 
was  also  created  duke  of  Suttblk,  and  the  king  shewed  his 
magnanimity  by  conferring  on  Margaret  of  York,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Waiwick,  who  was  beheaded  by  Henry  Vll.  the 
title  of  countess  of  Sarum.* 

At  this  time  the  famous  cardinal  Woolsey  began  to  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  political  theatre.  This  person, 
whose  high  elevation  and  sudden  fall  have  been  commemora- 
ted by  historians  and  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentle- 
man of  Ipswich.  Being  sent  to  Oxford,  at  an  early  age,  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies  that  at  fourteen  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
presented  to  (he  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire,  by 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  sons  he  had  instructed.  His 
morals  seemed  not  to  have  corresponded  with  his  literary 
acquirements  or  his  sacred  profession  ;  for  he  had  not  resided 
long  at  his  living  before  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  being 
drunk  and  raising  disturbances  at  a  couutiy  fair.     This  dis- 

•  For  the  genealogies  of  these  persons  vide  Dugdale's  Bai-on,  vol.  2.  p. 
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grace,  however,  did  not  retard  his  promotion.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  tlie  rectory  of  Bedgrave,  and  held,  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  Lymington  and  the  vicarage  of  Lyde,  in  Kent. 
Having  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  bishop  of 
AVinchester,  minister  of  Henry  VII.  he  was  sent  on  an  embas- 
sy to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  His  extraordinary  dispatch 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  transacted 
the  business  of  his  mission,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
king,  who  rewarded  his  abilities  and  diligence  with  the  dean- 
ry  of  Lincoln.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
bisbop  of  Winchester  seeing  his  own  influence  on  the  decline, 
began  to  devise  means  for  supplanting  the  earl  of  Surrey,  his 
vival.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduced  at  court  Wolsey,  dean 
of  Lincoln,  with  whose  talents  he  was  not  unacquainted,  and 
procured  him  the  oftice  of  Almoner,  not  doubting  that  when 
once  placed  near  the  king's  person,  he  would  soon  find  the  way 
to  his  favour. 

The  progress  of  Wolsey  justified  the  calculations  of  his 
patron,  and  even  surpassed  his  expectations.  He  was  at  once 
insinuating  and  enterprising  :  he  sung,  laughed,  and  danced^ 
with  every  libertine  of  the  court ;  and  the  levity  of  his  be- 
haviour, tliough  inconsistent  wilh  his  clerical  character,  wag 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  sovereign.  Weak  and 
indolent  princes  are  always  ruled  by  favourites  ;  and  Wolsey 
being  made  prime  minister,  governed  both  the  king  and  the 
kingdom  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Henry  being  at  length  convinced  by  Louis  XII.  of  the  lit- 
tle dependence  that  he  could  have  on  his  allies,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch.  The  princi- 
\.  0^1514.  P^^  articles  were  the  marriage  of  Louis  with  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Henry,  and  the  payment  of  the  ar- 
rears due  from  France  to  the  crown  of  England.*  Thus,  as 
a  Judicious  historian  observes,  a  war  for  which  the  ostensible 
pretext  Mas  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
was  terminated  by  a  treaty,   which   stipulated  only  the  pay* 

•  The  arrears  of  the  sums  stipulated  by  Louis  XI.  of  France  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England.  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  an  1478  and  confirmed  by 
Ciiarles  VIII.  to  Henry  VII.  and  the  treaty  of  Estaples  an.  1495,  with 
sortie  other  debts, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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meut  of  money,  without  any  mention  of  religion,  the  Popr. 
or  the  church. 

Europe  never  exhibited  a  more  active  scene  of  political 
intrigue  than  during  this  reign.  Louis  XII.  of  France,  died 
on  the  1st  January,  1515,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I. 
who  also  inherited  the  views  of  his  predecessor  on  Italy  ; 
and  the  contests  between  the  French  monarch  and  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.  kept  all  the  European  cabinets  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  alarm  and  agitation.  The  English  nation  had  lit- 
tle to  hope  and  as  little  to  fear  from  the  convulsions  of  the 
continent ;  but  the  ambition  and  intriguing  spirit  of  the  min- 
is! er,  involved  the  king  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  foreign 
politics. 

The  insinuating  talents  of  Wolsey  had  procured  him  an 
entire  ascendency  over  his  sovereign,  and  raised  him  to  th* 
highest  pitch  of  greatness  to  which  a  subject  could  aspire. 
He  was  all-powerful  in  England,  and  his  friendship  was  cour- 
ted by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  especially  by  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Emperor.  Francis  procured  him  from  Rome, 
a  cardinal's  hat  ;  but  Wolsey  aspired  to  something  still  high- 
er :  he  directed  his  views  to  the  pontificate  ;  and  Charles 
being  elected  emperor,  seemed  more  likely  to  raise  him  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  cardinal,  therefore,  began  to  disen- 
gage Henry  from  his  connexions  with  France,  and  to  attach 
him  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor.  The  negociations  and 
intrigues  in  which  the  cabinet  of  London  was  at  this  time 
engaged,  had  no  national  object.  The  king  saw  only  with 
the  eyes,  and  heard  only  with  the  ears  of  Wolsey  ;  and  every 
political  measure  was  calculated  to  promote  the  private  views 
of  the  minister. 

The  circumstances  of  Europe  at  this  period  were  extreme- 
ly favourable  to  Wolsey.  Francis  and  Charles  being  about 
to  prepare  for  their  grand  contest,  were  ecjually  desirous  of 
procuring  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  able 
to  cast  the  balance  to  either  side  as  he  pleased  ;  and  they 
knew  that  all  his  measures  were  directed  by  the  will  of  his 
minister.  An  interview  being  projected  between  Henry  and 
Francis,  Wolsey  entered  into  a  secret  negociation  with  the 
emperor.     On  this    occasion,  Charles    came  into   England^ 
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wbere  he  remained  some  time,  and  after  several  conferences 

with   the   king  and  the  minister  proceeded  into  Flanders. 

Henry  immediately   after  passed  over  to  Calais, 

A.  D.  1520.  ^jjjj  jjjj^j  j^jj  interview  M'ith  Francis.     Every  thing 

was  regulated  by  the  cardinal,  who  well  knew  the  taste  of 
the  two  monarchs.  The  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry  reigned 
through  the  whole  :  nothing  was  seen  but  entertainments, 
tournaments,  balls,  masquerades,  and  other  diversions,  in 
which  the  two  courts  mixed  with  mutual  satisfaction.  Du- 
ring five  successive  days,  the  two  kings  of  England  and 
France,  with  fourteen  assistants,  defied  and  encountered  all 
comers,  and  obtained  great  applause  ;  and  such  was  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene,  that  the  place  where  it  was  displayed, 
between  Ardres  and  Guisues,  acquired  the  name  of  "  Champs 
de  drap  d'or,"  the  field  of  cloth  of  gold.* 

These  chivalrous  entertainments  were  perfectly  agreeable 
to  Henry,  and  not  less  to  Francis  ;  and  the  two  kings  parted 
with  mutual  professions  of  perpetual  friendship.  Henry 
then  proceeded  to  Gravelines  to  visit  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
turned him  the  compliment  at  Calais,  where  he  remained  with 
Lim  three  days,  and  by  his  recommendation  to  the  Pope,  pro- 
cured for  Wolsey  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Badajoz, 
and  a  pension  of  two  thousand  ducats  on  that  of  Palencia.f 

Wolsey  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  fortune.  He 
was  at  once  a  cardinal,  archbishop  of  York,  and  papal  legate, 
with  extraordinary  powers.  He  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the 
rich  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  also  of  several  bishoprics. 
He  was  likewise  lord  chancellor  and  prime  minister,  and  dis- 
posed every  thing  both  in  church  and  state.  The  achbishop 
of  Canterbury,  himself,  was  not  exempt  from  his  legantine 
authority,  which  enabled  him  to  summon  all  the  bishops  to 
his  convocation,  to  appoint  all  officers  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
to  present  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to  exercise  a  vis- 
itorial  power  over  monasteries,  colleges,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this  extensive  authority, 
he  intended  to  make  the  monasteries  the  subject  of  an  inquis- 

•  For  a  description  of  this  scene,  which  so  strikingly  displays  the  taste 
of  that  age,  see  Hall,  p.  72,  kc.    Fleviranges,  &c. 
f  In  Spain. 
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itorial  visit,  ia  order  to  discover  their  corruptions,  and  justify 
their  suppression.  That  the  cardinal  had  formed  the  design 
of  suppressing  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses,  is 
certain,  although  other  aft'airs  prevented  him  from  carrying 
it  into  execution.*  But,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  plan 
of  the  cardinal  of  York,  was  the  foundation  on  which  the 
king  himself  afterwards  proceeded,  and  it,  indeed,  might  seem 
hoth  to  suggest  and  sanction  the  measure.  The  pride  of  Wol- 
sey  was  equal  to  his  power  :  he  celebrated  mass  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pope  himself,  being  served  by  bishops,  while 
earls  and  dukes  lighted  the  candles,  gave  the  water  and  towel, 
and  performed  the  other  offices  of  acolothists.  Whenever  he 
appeared  in  public,  two  crosses,  the  ensigns  of  his  legantine 
and  archiepiscopal  functions,  were  carried  before  him  by  two 
of  the  tallest  priests  that  could  be  found,  mounted  on  the 
largest  horses  ;  and  he  never  stirred  abroad  without  a  prince- 
ly retinue.  The  people  who  are  always  dazzled  with  shew, 
might  have  viewed,  without  regret,  this  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. But  the  tyranny  of  the  cardinal  of  York  was  se- 
verely felt  by  the  clergy,  who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
at  London  a  pope  more  imperious  and  arbitrary  than  he  who 
reigned  at  Rome. 

Though  the  king  was  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  favourite, 
the  case  was  far  different  with  the  courtiers.  But  the  fate  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  shewed  them  the  danger  of  speak- 
ing their  thoughts.  This  nobleman  haj)pened  to  say,  that  in 
case  the  king  should  die  without  issue,  he  had  a  right  to  the 
succession,  and  that  if  it  should  ever  be  his  fortune  to  ascend 
the  throne,  he  would  punish  the  cardinal  according  to  his 
dese'-ts.  This  threat  was,  by  an  informer,  reported  to  Wolsev, 
who  soon  caused  the  duke  to  be  accused  of  treason.  The 
substance  of  his  impeachment  was,  that  he  had  consulted  a 
fortuue-teiling  monk,t  on  the  subject  of  the  succession,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular.  All  the  peers  of  the 
realm  had  a  right  to  assist  at  the  trial ;  but,  by  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  cardinal,  there  were  present  only  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons,  of  whom  he  appears 

*  Burnet.  Hist.  Ref.  1.  p.  20. 

I  The  prior  of  the  Cai'thusian  monastery  of  Hinton.    Hall,  p.  85,  &c. 
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to  have  secured  the  majority.  Before  this  tribunal,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  condemned  for  treason,  and  soon  after 
beheaded  on  a  scaffold.  Every  just  man  must  feel  the  high- 
est indignation  at  such  an  unmerited  punishment, — a  nobleman 
put  to  death  for  expressing  his  dislike  of  a  wicked  minister. 
It  is  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  inflicting  punishment  with- 
out guilt,  and  not  the  number  of  executions  that  stamps  ou  a 
reign  the  character  of  tyranny. 

Henry  having  been  instigated  by  his  minister  to 
A  D    152''  .  .  T 

declare  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war  against  France, 

did  not  think  it  proper  to  call  a  parliament  or  to  demand  a 
subsidy.  Money,  however,  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  cardinal 
being  the  author  of  the  war,  it  was  his  business  to  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  The  expedieut  which 
he  devised  was  to  order  the  sheriffs,  of  every  county,  to  make 
a  survey,  somewhat  resembling  that  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  send  in  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  an  account  of  their  property 
in  land  and  goods.*  After  which  he  imposed  a  loan  of  one- 
tenth  on  the  lay  subjects  and  of  one-fourtli  on  the  clergy. 
This  arbitrary  taxation  met  with  so  great  ojiposition  from  the 
people,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  insurrection,  o)ily 
a  part  of  the  loan  was  levied  by  a  gentle  composition,  and  its 
product  fell  very  short  of  the  minister's  calculation. 

The  disappointment  which  Wolsey  experienced  ou  this  oc- 
casion, was  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  mortification  which 
he  felt  in  being  deceived  in  his  views  on  the  papacy.  Leo  X, 
having  departed  this  life  in  the  month  of  December,  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  Wolsey  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  empe- 
ror to  raise  him  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  Charles  knew 
him  too  well  to  suppose  that  such  a  pope  would  be  guided  by 
his  counsels.  lie  therefore  procured  the  election  of  eardijial 
Adrien,  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  his  preceptor  and  was 
wholly  devoted  to  his  interests.  But  although  he  had  mana- 
ged the  affair  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  secrecy,  Wolsey 
was  too  penetratiug  not  to  perceive  the  cheat.  He  resolved, 
however,  not  to  shew  his  resentment,  but  to  eonf  inue  on  friend- 

•  Stowe  p.  51  J. 
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!}•  terms  wifli  the  emperor  till  another  vacancy,  which  th« 
age  and  infirmities  of  the  new  Pope  indicated  to  be  at  no 
great  distance.  TJie  emperor,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  desirou* 
of  preserving  the  friendship  of  tlie  king  of  England  and  liis 
minister.  On  his  return  from  German}-  to  Spain,  he  resolved 
to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  having  embarked  in  Flanders  he 
landed  at  Dover,  where  he  w  as  received  by  the  cardinal  with 
a  magnificent  train,  composed  of  earls,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men, bishops,  abbots,  and  chaplains,  all  clothed  in  velvet  and 
satin,  besides  seven  hnndred  yeomen.  The  king 
A  D^^lo'^''  coming  soon  after,  conducted  him  to  London  where 
he  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  impe- 
rial majesty.  The  cardinal  celebrated  high  mass  before  the 
two  monarclis,  and  forgot  not  to  shew  his  grandeur,  being 
assisted  by  several  bishops,  and  served  by  dukes.  Charles  V. 
having  resided  some  time  at  London,  was  invited  to  AVindsor, 
where  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter.  But  that  which 
gave  him  tiie  greatest  satisfaction  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Henry  against  Francis  ;  and  after  a 
stay  of  about  five  weeks  he  departed  for  Spain,  well  pleased 
with  his  reception  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty 
tlie  two  nionarchs  joined  their  forces  against  France.  An 
English  arrny  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men  was  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Cliarles  Brandon,  duke  of 
K  D  15^^  Suffolk,  who  having  landed  at  Calais,  was  joined 
by  a  body  of  imperialists.  Their  combined  force 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand 
horse ;  but  their  operations  were  of  too  little  importance  to 
merit  detail;  and  the  particulars  of  the  war,  carried  on  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis  in  Italy,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  English  history.* 

The  great  business  of  t)ie  cardinal  was  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  vast  treasures  accumulated  by 
Henry  VII.  were  already  exhausted  by  empty  pageantry, 
guilty  pleasures,  or  vain  negociations,  and  the  extraordinary 
means  used  by  the  cardinal  for  raising  money  having  excited 
an  universal  disatisfaction,  it  was  requisite  to  have  recourse 

*  The  events  of  this  war  are  detailed  by  P.  Daniel,  torn.  7th,  and  Guic- 
clai'd.  lib.  IStli  and  16th. 
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to  the  usual  methods.  A  parliament,  therefore,  \vas  called, 
and  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  the  same  time 
according  to  custom.  The  cardinal  having,  on  divers  pre- 
tences, removed  those  prelates  from  whom  he  expected  the 
greatest  opposition,  and  influenced  others  by  promises  and 
threats,  exacted  from  the  clergy  an  exorbitant  stun.*  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  made  a 
long  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity 
of  the  war  undertaken  against  France,  and,  having  employed 
all  the  arguments  which  a  minister  could  use  to  draw  money 
from  the  purses  of  subjects,  he  concluded  by  demanding  a 
subsidy  of  four  shillings  per  pound  on  all  lay  property. f  This 
demand  occasioned  warm  debates,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  commons  resolved  to  grant  only  half  of  the  uioney- 
The  cardinal,  highly  incensed  at  this  procedure,  went  again 
to  the  house,  and  desired  to  debate  the  matter  with  those  who 
opposed  his  demand.  But  the  commons  replied,  by  their 
speaker,  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  IMore,  that  it  was  the  or- 
der of  that  house  not  to  permit  any  person  to  take  a  part  in 
the  debates  except  its  own  members.  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  this  reign  to  render  the  king  master  of  the  debates 
of  parliament,  and  its  failure  gave  the  cardinal  no  small 
mortification. 

This  ambitious  minister,  however,  soon  experienced  a  dis- 
appointment of  far  greater  magnitude.  The  period  arrived, 
which,  in  his  expectation,  was  to  usher  in  the  aecomplishmeni 
of  his  towering  projects.  Adricn  IV.  expired  at  Rome,  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  the 
emperor  would  gratefully  remember  his  services,  and  excri 
all  his  influence  to  raise  him  to  the  papaey.  But  he  found 
himself  a  second  time  deceived  :  Charles  did  not  Avish  (» 
place  in  so  commanding  .a  situation,  a  person  whom  hf> 
knew  to  be  of  all  men  one  of  the  most  imperious,  intriguing, 
and  unmanageable  :  the  cardinals  concurred  in  the  same  sen- 
timents ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  and 
mortification  of  Wolsey  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  csal- 

*  liiirnet's  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  3,  p.  24. 
\  Stowe's  Surv.  3.  p.  177. 
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lation  of  Clement  VIII.  to  the  pontificate.  But  conscioua 
that  a  public  expression  of  iiis  resentment  would  only  impede 
his  revenge,  he  dissembled  t!ie  alfront  ;  and  the  Ensjlish  am- 
bassador at  Rome  «  as  ordered  to  notify  to  the  new  Pope,  the 
joy  with  Mhich  the  king  and  the  cardinal  of  York  received 
the  news  of  his  exaltation.  The  cardinal,  however,  was  not 
of  a  disposition  to  forgive  a  prince  by  whom  he  had  been 
twice  so  egregiously  deceived  ;  and  from  that  moment  he 
sought  to  alienate  Henry  from  the  interests  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  with  France. 

It  was  Wolsey's  invariable  maxim  to  make  all  his  public 
measures  concur  with  his  private  interests,  how  incompatible 
soever  they  might  be  with  those  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
kingdom.  The  result  of  the  war  in  Italy,  produced  a  coin- 
cidence between  the  views  of  the  cardinal,  the  interests  of 
England,  and  the  welfare  of  Europe.  The  French  monarch 
being  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  totally  routed  at  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  Pavia,*  France  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  and  all  Europe  was  thrown  into  consternation.  The 
emperor  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  ready  to  overrun  Italy 
with  his  victorious  armies.  A  league,  therefore,  was  formed 
hciween  (he  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting France  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  This  turn  of  affairs  afforded  the  cardinal  of 
York  a  fiiir  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on  the  Empe- 
ror, who  had  twice  disappointed  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
papacy.  It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  England  to  oppose 
the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  who  menaced  Europe  with 
subjugation.  Wolsey,  therefore,  proposed  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  measure  was 
j'padily  adopted  by  the  king,  and  approved  by  the  whole 
council. 

While  llie  treaty  between  England  and  France  was  nego* 
ciating  at  London,  the  care  of  raising  money  was  committed 
to  the  cardinal.  That  haughty  minister,  however,  disdained 
to  exi)ose  himself  to  another  contest  with  the  house  of  com- 

•  The  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought   on  the  21th   Feb.  1535.     Hen.  A  I. 
Ghron.  ad.  an. 
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iiions.    He,  therefore,  adopted  the  arbitrary  measure  of  issu- 
ing royal  commissions,  to  levy  large  sums  both  on  the  laity 
and  clergy  throughout  the    whole    kingdom.     This  arbitrary 
mode  of  taxation  excited  such  a  ferment,  as  threatened  a 
general  rebellion  ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation, disavowing  the  commissions  issued  in  his  name.* 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  shock  which  the  power 
of  Wolsey  received  ;  but    it   was   only  slight  :  the  king  was 
acquainted  with  many  of  his    oppressive   measures  ;  but  he 
attributed  them  to  his  zeal  for  his  service,  and  resigned  him- 
self with  implicit  confidence  to  the  counsels  of  this  all-pow- 
erful minister,  who  filled   the  court  with   his    creatures,  and 
took  care  to  remove  all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  his 
enemies.     He  also  carried  into  execution  a  part  of  his  project 
respecting  the  suppression  of  monasteries.     By  virtue  of  his 
legantine  power,  he  commissioned  his  chaplain  to  visit  all  re- 
ligious houses  ;  and  this  inspection    proceeded  with  a  rigour 
that  was  infinitely  serviceable   to  his  employer.     From  sev- 
eral of  the  monasteries   considerable  sums   were  extorted  : 
some  were  wholly  suppressed,  and  their  revenues  were  applied 
by  the  cardinal   to  the  erection   of  a   magnificent  college  at 
Oxford.     Thus  the  suppression  of  the  English  monasteries 
was  projected,  and  first  began  to  be  executed  by  a  cardinal^ 
acting  under  the  papal  authority. 

The  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Fratice  was  con- 
cluded.!    But  the  war  which  followed  of  course, 
A  D  15:25  *S*i"st  the  emperor,  was  productive  of  no  conse- 
quences  of   any   great   importance   to    England. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  between  England  and   Scotland.     These  \vere   a  suc- 
cession of  wars,  treaties,  and  truces,   which,  from  the  period 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden  field,  appear  but  little  interesting. 
The  wars  of  Henry  VIII.   indeed,   display  few  brilliant  ex- 
ploits or  striking  events  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  modern 
reader. 
But  if  the  foreign  politics  of  Henry  VIII.  be  of  little  im- 

•  Parliam.  Hist.  vol.  3. 

f  For  the  articles  seeRym.  focd.  torn.  14.  p.  50,  Stc. 
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portance,  the  domestic  occurrences  of  his  reign  are  highly 
interesting  to  posterity.  Eiglileen  years  had  elapsed  since 
this  monarch  had  been  married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
M'idow  of  prince  Arthur,  his  elder  brother.  By  her  he  had 
three  children,  of  whom  the  only  one  that  was  living  was 
Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England.  Catharine  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  her  virtues  and  her  amiable  disposition  j 
but  neither  the  qualifications  of  her  mind,  nor  her  person, 
were  capable  of  securing  the  affections  of  her  volatile  con- 
sort. He  had  long  ranged  from  beauty  to  beauty  amongst 
the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  his  elevated  rank  had  always 
procured  a  ready  compliance  from  female  frailty.  At  length 
his  passion  received  a  check,  which  served  only  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame,  and  raised  up  against  the  virtuous  queen  a  for- 
midable rival.  Among  her  maids  of  honour  was  a  young 
lady  named  Anna  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bo- 
leyn,  a  gentleman  of  distinction.*  He  had  been  twice  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  Anna,  his  daughter,  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  France.  The  brilliant  accom- 
plishments which  she  had  acquired  in  that  school  of  polite- 
ness, augmented  her  personal  charms,  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  every  beholder.  Her  features  were  regular,  her 
countenance  was  mild  and  attractive,  her  shape  was  elegant, 
though  her  stature  was  below  the  middle  size  ;  and  her  wit 
and  vivacity  surpassed  even  the  allurements  of  her  person. 
Henry,  who  never  restrained  any  passion,  was  immediately 
struck  with  her  charms  ;  but  her  virtue  or  her  ambition  ren- 
dered her  proof  against  all  the  arts  of  seduction.  Perceiving 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  amour  but  by  mar- 
riage, he  resolved  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in 
his  way,  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  queen.  His  osten- 
sible pretext  was  a  scruple  of  conscience  for  having  so  long 
lived  in  a  state  of  incest  with  his  brother's  M'idow  ;  but  many 
of  his  subjects  suspected,  though  they  did  not  presume  to  di- 
vulge, his  real  motive. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  legability  of  Hen- 
ry's marriage,  with  Catharine,  had  always  been  a  matter  of 

«Dugd.  Baron,  2.  p.  306. 
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dispute  among  the  most  learned  divines,  and  rested  wholly  on 
the  dispensation  granted  by  Julius  II.  a  portift'  more  famous 
for  his  political  intrigues  and  martial  spirit  than  for  his  re- 
ligous  principles.  When  Henry  VII.  concluded  the  marriage 
hetween  his  sou  and  prince  Arthur's  widow,  Warham,  arch- 
hishop  of  Canterbury,  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  which  could  not  be  annulled  by  a  papal  dispensation.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  king,  being  touched  by  this  remonstrance, 
caused  his  son,  on  entering  his  fourteenth  year,  to  make,  be- 
fore trusty  M'itnesses,  a  secret  protestation  against  this  mar- 
riage, and  that  even  on  his  death-bed  he  had  enjoined  him 
not  to  proceed  to  the  consummation.*  But  notwitlistanding 
this  charge,  Henry  VIII.  was  no  sooner  placed  on  the  throne 
than  he  espoused  the  princess  contrary  to  Warham's  opinion, 
to  which  he  preferred  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  the  dispensation.  But 
this  decision  did  not  extinguish  all  doubts.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  was  affianced  to  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine,  but  refused  to  marry  that 
princess  because  the  council  of  Spain  questioned  her  legiti- 
macy. Afterwards  when  a  marriage  was  negoeiating  between 
the  same  princess  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bishop  of 
Tarbe,  the  French  ambassador,  made  the  same  objection, 
maintaining  that  Mary  could  not  be  born  in  lawful  wedlock, 
notwithstanding  the  Pope's  dispensation.  And  Henry  declar- 
ed, in  an  assembly  of  the  lords,  that  the  arguments  of  this 
ecclesiastic  first  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  inquiring 
into  the  matter,  although  some  circumstances  make  it  seem 
probable  that  either  his  scruples  of  conscience,  or  at  least  his 
disgust  against  the  queen,  may  be  dated  from  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.! It  is,  indeed,  generally  supposed  that  cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  through  hatred  to  the  queen  and  her  nephew  the  empe- 
ror, was  the  first  mover  of  this  divorce,  and  whoever  exam- 
ines the  character  and  general  conduct  of  this  minister,  as 
well  as  of  Henry,  will  judge  whether  conscience  had  the 
principal  share  in  prompting  the  measure. 

•  Burnet  Hist.  Reform.  1.  p.  36.        f  Ibid, 
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In  (his  slate  of  doubt  Henry  apjjiiod  (o  Clement 
^  II.  wlio  at  tiiat  time  sat  in  ihepapal  cliair  Cle- 
ment was  under  great  obligations  to  tlic  English  nionareh, 
Avho  expeeled  from  him  a  ready  eomplianec.  No  sitnation 
could  be  more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  Pope.  To  authorize 
the  divorce  would  highly  exasperate  the  emperor,  whose  re- 
sentment he  had  recently  felt  and  did  not  wish  to  rekindle;* 
and  besides  he  cnuld  not  declare  tlic  bull  of  Julius  II.  illegal, 
without  invalidating  the  papal  infallibility,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  king  of  England  was  his  friend  and  protector. 
Thus  Clement,  according  to  his  own  expression,  was  placed 
between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  In  this  dilemma,  the  best 
expedient  that  he  could  devise  was  to  spin  out  the  business  in 
a  long  negociation,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  in  the  king's 
mind,  or  some  other  fortunate  accident  might  relieve  him 
from  his  embarrassment.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  in- 
trigues, cabals,  and  tergiversations,  made  use  of  in  this  af- 
fair, would  lead  to  a  tedious  prolixity. t  The  Pope  argued, 
promised,  recanted,  and  temporized.  Henry,  as  well  as  Cle- 
ment, had  been  taught  the  art  of  theological  controversy :  he 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  that  celebrated  school  di- 
vine Thomas  Aquinas,  and  he  found  or  wrested  many  texts 
of  scripture  to  favour  his  jiassion.  The  prelates  of  England 
being  consulted,  and  their  opinions  collected  by  the  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  all  of  them  except  Fisher,  bishop  of  Koch- 
ester,  declared  the  king's  marriage,  m  ith  (Jatharine,  contrary 
to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be  superseded  by  the  papal 
dispensation.  To  these  arguments  and  authorities  Henry  en- 
deavoured to  give  additional  weight  by  his  menaces.  His 
ambassadors  assured  the  Pope  that  the  English  were  already 
but  too  much  inclined  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the 
holy  see.  and,  if  encouraged  by  the  king,  would  readily  sepa- 
rate from  its  communion.  The  same  ambassadors  also  so- 
licited the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  a  dispensation  to  have  two 

•The  imperial  army  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  had  taken  and  plun- 
dered Rome,  and  imprisoned  the  Pope,  May  6,  1527. 

I  The  whole  of  the  detail  may  be  seen  in  Burnet's  Hist  Kefor;in. 
vol.  1. 
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wives  at  once,  if  his  marriage  with  the  queen  could  not  be 
dissolved  by  pontifical  authority. 

These  negociations  had  continued  nearly  two  years,  a  long 
period  in  the  calculations  of  love  ;  and  Henry  had  spent  the 
time  in  patient  expectation  of  the  issue.  Clement,  in  order 
to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  this  perplexing  af- 
fair, resolved  to  refer  the  decision  to  his  legates,  and  sent 
cardinal  Campegio  into  England  sis  colleague  to  AVoIsey. 
The  business,  however,  was  nothing  advanced :  obstacles 
were  artfully  thrown  in  the  way  ;  and  the  patience  of  Henry 
was  exhausted  by  reiterated  delays.  He  had  expected  to  find 
in  Wolsey  a  steady  adherent  and  a  zealous  supporter.  But 
the  cardinal  seemed  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  predicament  as 
the  Pope.  On  one  hand  it  was  his  interest  to  please  the 
king,  who  had  been  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  and  could  easily 
take  away  what  he  had  given ;  on  the  other  hand  he  could 
not  disoblige  the  Pope  without  exposing  himself  to  dangers  of 
equal  magnitude.  In  this  dilemma,  he  judged  it  the  safest  to 
stand  neuter,  and  although  he  was  of  all  mankind  the  most 
haughty  and  imperious,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  gave  way 
in  every  thing  to  his  colleague.  This  method  of  temporiz- 
ing, which  Wolsey  adopted,  was  highly  displeasing  to  the 
king ;  and  Anna  Boleyn  was  fully  persuaded,  that  if  the 
cardinal  Jiad  pleased,  the  affair  would  have  taken  a  differeut 
turn.  Whether  her  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  she 
began  to  regard  Wolsey  as  her  mortal  enemy,  and  endeavour- 
ed, by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  excite  against  him  the 
resentment  of  the  king,  in  which  undertaking  she  was  sec- 
onded by  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  posver  and  pride  of  the  minister. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  Wolsey.  The 
king  found  a  minister  of  equal  abilities  in  the  person  of 
^Thomas  Cranmer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  who,  having  been  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  was  expelled  for  ujar- 
rying  contrary  to  the  canon  law.  He  had  travelled  in 
Germany,  where  he  had  read  Lather's  works,  and  eoi braced 
several  of  his  doctrines;  and  after  his  retiirn,  was  tj'for  to 
the  sons  of  a  gentleman,  who  happened  one  nijrbt  to  enter- 
fain  two  of  the  principal  persons  of  the   coui  t.     The  king's 
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divorce  boiiii;  llic  topic  of  conversation,  Cranmer  is  said 
to  have  declared,  that  the  best  expedient  for  deciding  the 
question  would  be  to  consult  all  the  universities  in  Europe, 
and  to  obtain  their  opinions  with  those  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  and  civilians  :  others  afiirni  tliat  tliis  measure  was 
first  suggested  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.*  But  it  is  certain  that 
Cranmer  discoursed  in  so  learned  a  manner  on  the  subject  of 
the  divorce,  that  the  king  being  informed  of  his  abilities,  or- 
dered liim  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  from  that  mo- 
niciit  attached  him  to  the  court. 

During  tlic  space  of  fourteen  years,  Wolsey  had  been  pla- 
ced on  the  summit  of  prosperity ;  but  we  are  now  called  to 
contemplate  the  fatal  reverse  of  his  fortune.  As  soon  as  it 
was  perceived  that  he  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  royal 
favour,  his  enemies  openly  laboured  to  accomplish  his  ruin» 
and  their  endeavours  were  successful.  The  attorney-general 
preferred  against  him  a  bill  of  indictment  on  the  statute  of 
'praemunire.  A  few  days  after,  the  king  took  from 
\  U  J5^9  ''i"^  the  great  seal,  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents 
and  integrity.  Criminality  is  readily  found  in  the  conduct 
of  a  minister,  whose  ruin  is  determined.  The  cardinal  was 
outlawed  ;  and  the  king  having  ordered  him  to  retire  to  a 
country  house,  directed  that  an  inventory  of  his  goods  should 
he  taken.  These  were  found  to  amount  to  the  value  of  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  was,  at  that  time,  an  enor- 
mous sum.  The  parliament  confirmed  the  sentence  pronoun- 
ced against  the  cardinal,  and  his  vast  wealth  w  as  confiscated 
to  the  king's  use. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  difterent  universities  of  France, 
Italy,  Germ{\ny,  and  Switzerland,  being  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divorce,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  was  contrary  to  the  divine 
law,  with  which  the  Pope  had  not  power  to  dispense.  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  came  to  the  same  decision,  but  not  with- 
out warm  debates  and   great  opposition.f    It  might  appear 

*  Vale  Tindal's  Notes  on  Rapin,  vol.  1.  p.  J'85. 
t  Vide  Biu-net,  1.  p.  87  and  94- 
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iVonJerful,  that  the  English  universities  should  he  more  hos- 
tile to  the  king's  designs  than  those  of  foreign  countries  ; 
hut  it  must  be  observed  tliat  tlieir  scruples  arose  less  from 
the  nature  of  the  question  than  from  a  dread  of  its  conse- 
quences. Most  of  the  members  were  extremely  averse  from 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  which  were  beginning  to  spread  in 
England,  and  which  they  were  afraid  of  countenancing,  by 
deciding  against  the  Pope.  They  also  disapproved  of  the 
king's  intended  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn,  because  that 
lady  was  inclined  to  favour  the  reformation,  and  expressed  a 
great  esteem  for  Cranmer,  whose  preferment,  for  the  same 
reason,  they  dreaded,  j^ 

On  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  Rome,  the  king 
perceived  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Pope,  who  still 
continued  to  temporize.  The  delay  of  another  year  had  ex- 
ercised  and  exhausted  Henry's  patience,  and  the  endless  traia 
of  embarrassments  which  arose  in  constant  succession,  im- 
pelled him  to  alter  his  conduct.  A  judicious  historisin  ob- 
serves, that  if  Henry  had  at  first  acted  with  more  vigour,  and 
powerfully  supported  the  French  in  Italy,  he  might  hav« 
brought  the  affair  to  a  speedy  and  favourable  decision,  as  the 
Pope,  who  was  entirely  swayed  by  his  own  interests,  would> 
in  that  case,  never  have  thought  of  attaching  himself  to  the 
emperor.*  Henry  perceiving  his  error  when  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  it,  as  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Naples,  and 
Clement  VH.  saw  himself  obliged  to  unite  with  the  emperor, 
the  effects  of  whose  hostility  he  had  once  so  dreadfully  expe- 
rienced. 

In  this  state  of  aft'airs,  Henry  had  no  other  expedient  than 
to  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance  ;  and  he  soon  found 
that  he  should  be  supported  in  this  proceeding  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation.  The  queen  had  often  been  solicited  (o 
retire  with  an  ample  salary  ;  hut  she  rejected  every  propo- 
sal, and  declared  her  determination  to  assert  the  validity  oT 
her  marriage,  till  it  was  dissolved  by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope. 
The  patience  of  Henry  being  completely  worn  out  by  the  de- 
lays of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  resolved  to   have  the   nmtter' 

•  Rapln,  1.  p.  78'  and  7SS. 
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decided  by  the  parliament  and  clergy  of  England.  The  state 
of  the  case  was,  therefore,  printed  and  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  ;  and  all  the  argiiments  that  could 
he  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  were  amply  discus- 
sed by  the  advocates  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  decision.* 

^Vhile  the  learned  casuists  and  civilians  were  preparing  the 
subject  for  parliamentary  discussion,  the  cardinal  remained  at 
his  villa,  agitated  by  alternative  hopes  and  apprehensions. 
A  gleam  of  royal  favour,  however,  once  more  burst  on  his 
fallen  fortunes  :  the  king  granted  him  a  general  pardon  of 
all  his  offences,  of  what  nature  soevMfcf  and  not  only  left  him 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  but  assigned  him  a  thousand  marks 
per  annum,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  and 
even  restored  a  part  of  his  confiscated  property.  But  while 
these  favourable  appearances  revived  his  hopes,  they  alarm- 
ed  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court,  and  exerted 
all  their  endeavours  to  complete  his  ruin.  At  length  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  retire  to  his  diocese  at  York,  and  set  out 
with  a  train,  which  althougli  not  so  numerous  as  during  the 
time  of  his  prosperity,  still  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
horsemen,  and  seventy-two  carts,  laden  with  his  household 
furniture.  Adversity  had  not  extinguished  his  love  of  pomp 
and  parade,  and  being  arrived  at  his  palace  at  Cawood,  he 
prepared  for  the  ceremony  of  his  installment,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  display  a  magnificence  little  suitable  to  his  condi- 
tion. At  this  place  he  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  speci- 
fic crime  w  as  never  known,  although  an  historian,  who  treats 
of  those  times,  says  that  he  had  written  to  the  Pope  and  sev- 
eral foreig  I  princes,  letters  reflecting  on  the  king,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  them  to  avenge  his  cause.];  He  set  out  by 
easy  journeys  to  London,  to  appear  as  a  criminal,  where  he 
had  acted  as  a  sovereign.  Having  stayed  some  tirne  at  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  at  Sheifield  Park,  he  was  suddenly  ta- 
ken ill  at  dinner,  which  caused  some  to  suspect  that  he  had 

•  Burnet,  1.  p.  9^. 

•}■  The  pardon  is  dated  February  12,  1530. 
mil,  p.  194. 
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poisoned  himself,  though  the  fact  seems  improbahle.  Not- 
withstanHini;  his  sickness,  he  recommenced  his  journey,  but 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  Leicester  Abbey,   where  he  terminated 

his  ambitious  career.  Before  he  expired,  he  thus 
A  D^  15^0:  6*P'''^*'''6'1  liimself  to   the  officer  who  guarded  his 

bed  :  "  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  en- 
*•'  deavoured  to  please  the  king,  he  would  not  have  forsaken 
"  me  in  my  adversity."  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  famous 
cardinal,  one  of  the  proudest,  the  most  haughty,  and  most 
ambitious  of  men  :  he  had  possessed  greater  power  and  ac- 
cumulated more  wealth  than  any  English  minister  before  or 
after  him  ;  and  had  he  lived,  he  might  possibly  have  weath- 
ered the  storm  by  which  he  was  assailed,  as  the  king  shewed 
a  srreat  concern  on  account  of  his  death.* 

The  parliament  being  met,  the  subject  of  the  di- 
A  D.  1331.  vorce    was   proposed  for   their    discussion.     The 

clergy,  in  convocation,  declared  the  kings's  mar- 
raige  with  Catharine  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Hen- 
ry having  gained  this  point,  resolved  to  abolish  the  papal  au- 
thority, which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  intimida- 
ting (he  clergy  ;  and  an  excellent  device  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  Cardinal  Wolscy  had  been  condemned  and  outlaw- 
'ed,for  exercising  his  legantine  power  in  England  without  the 
Icing's  special  license  ;  but  his  sentence  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  quibble  of  law,  since  he  had  certainly  acted  with  the 
royal  connivance.  His  condemnation,  however,  involved  all 
that  had  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  king,  therefore, 
ordered  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This 
jiieasure  completely  answered  his  expectation,  and  effected 
two  important  purposes.  The  clergy  seeing  themselves  equally 
destitute  of  the  papal  protection  and  of  popular  support,  pur- 
chased their  pardon  by  signing  an  instrument,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  the  king  a  fine  of  118,840^.  and  also  acknowl- 
edged him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  church. f     As 

*  Herbert  ap.  Tinclal's  notes  on  Rapin.     Herbert,  p.  14S.     Eapin,  1.  p. 
790. 

t  Of  this  sum,  100,000/.  were  t^ivcn  by   the  district  of  Canterbiuy,  tl;^ 
rest  by  that  of  York.     Rym.  Foetl.  14.  p.  414. 
VOL.   ir.  B 
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several  of  the  laity  were  also  involved  in  the  oftenee  imputed 
to  the  clergy,  the  commons  were  equally  iutimidatr'ri.  till  the 
king  dissipated  their  alarm  by  granting  them  a  general  par- 
don. The  people  not  only  rejoiced  to  see  the  clergy  Itiimbied  ; 
but  seemed  inalteutivc  to  the  depression  of  the  parliament  ; 
and,  from  that  period,  Henry  Vlll.  might  be  considered  as  an 
absolute  monarch. 

Thoiig'u  (he  atTair  of  the  divorce  was  not  yet  determined 
by  the  parliament,  Henry  was  resolved  to  act  as  if  it  had 
been  already  decided.  In  the  ftrst  place,  he  sent  some  bish- 
ops and  lords  to  persuade  the  queen  to  consent  to  their  sepa- 
ration, or  to  refer  the  decision  to  a  certain  number  of  pre- 
lates. Catharine,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  desist 
from  her  appeal  to  Rome.     The  king,  therefore,  having  given 

her  the  choice  of  any  of  his  manors  for  a  residence, 
A.  D."  isU  ^^^^  '"*>  fi"^^   leave  of  her  at   Windsor,   and  was 

soon  after  privately  married  to   Anna  Boleyn,  at 
Calais.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  encour- 
aged those  who  wished  for  a  complete  reformation  in  the 
church  :  and  religious  disputes  became  frequent  and  public. 
But  Henry  was  a  bigot  in  religion,  as  well  as  a  tyrant  in  pol- 
itics :  and  in  thowing  oft'  the  papal  yoke,  his  only  aim  was 
to  render  himself  despotic.  lu  order  to  prevent  his  proceed- 
ings from  giving  rise  to  further  innovations,  he  commanded 
the  laws  against  heretics  to  be  rigorously  executed,  and  the 
very  same  year  that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he 
began  the  burning  of  protestants. 

Ahliough  the  king  had  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  he  had  not  yet  totally  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  Rome  ;  but  the  measures  which  he  continued  to 
take,  contril)uted  to  widen  the  breach.  An  act  was  passed 
by  tlie  parliament  for  preventing  the  impoverishment  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  sums  paid  to  Rome  for  first  fruits,  palls, 
bulls,  &c.t     The  house  of  commons  appeared  unwilling  ta 

•  Vide  Stowe,  p.  562.    Burnet,  vol.  1.  p.  126. 

I  For  these  things  160,000/.  had  been  paid  to  Rome,  since  the  second, 
year  oi  Henry  YIl.    Rapin,  1,  p.  ?95. 
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<;ome  to  an  open  rupture  with  Rome.  And  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  desirous  of  retrenching  the 
usurped  power  of  the  Pope,  without  a  total  separation  from 
the  holy  see,  resigned  the  great  seal.  Cranraer  was,  on  the 
king's  nomination,  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, vacant  by  tlie  death  of  Warham,  and  paid  nine  hun- 
dred ducats  to  the  Pope  for  his  bulls,  the  last  that  v.ere  sent 
into  England  during  this  reign.  The  new  archbishop,  who 
had  imbibed  many  of  Luther's  doctrines,  scrupled  to  take  the 
customary  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  but  Uie  king's  so- 
licitations for  that  purpose,  induced  him  to  consent,  although 
he  accompanied  it  with  a  protestation,  which  annulled  its 
efficacy.  It  is  evident  that  Henry  was  still  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  Pope's  dispensation  for  his  marriage  with  Anna  Bo- 
leyn  ;  but  perceiving  no  further  hope  from  that  quarter,  he 
again  endeavo!»red  to  prevail  on  the  queen  to  consent  to  the 
divorce.  Finding  her  still  inflexible,  he  caused  her  to  be 
summoned  before  the  archbishop ;  and  on  her  refusing  to  ap- 
pear, Cranmer  gave  sentence,  declaring  the  marriage  null,  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  He  also  confirmed  the 
A.  D.  1533.  '^•"g's  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn  ;  and  the  new 
queen  was  soon  after  crowned  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities. 

Thus  terminated,  after  consuming  six  years  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  aft'air  of  this  famous  divorce,  Mhich  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  important  consequences.  In  regard  to  the  scru- 
ples of  conscience  which  Henry  alleged,  none  but  the  searcher 
of  hearts  can  determine  the  degree  of  his  sincerity  ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  passion  had  the  principal  share  iu 
directing  his  conduct.  It  is  equally  or  even  still  more  evident 
that  all  the  other  actors  in  the  scene,  unless  we  except  Catli- 
arine  herself,*  were  guided  by  no  other  than  political  views, 
without  any  regard  for  religion  or  conscience.  If  we  may 
credit  the  assertions  of  both  parties  in  their  mutual  eliarges 
and  recriminations,  the  universities  were  corrupted  by  briljcs  ; 
and  both  the  emperor  and  Henry  endeavoured,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  money  and  the  granting  of  benefices,  to  purchase 

•  Catharine  was  a  princess  of  great  virtue  and  sincere  piety.  For  her 
character,  sec  Burnet  l.p.  192. 
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from  the  doctors  a  favourable  decision.  Henry,  liowever,  pre- 
vailed ;  and  it  therefore  appears,  that  as  he  was  the  most  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  the  debates,  his  liberality  had  exceed- 
ed that  of  his  rival.  The  whole  aHair  exhibits  a  series  of 
cabal  and  intrigue,  and  the  equivocating  policy  of  Clement 
V]I.  was  but  little  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  vicar 
of  Christ. 

The  ncgneiafions  between  England  and  Rome  still  contin- 
ued for  some  lime  ;  but  the  meiu^ures  of  Henry  indicated  no 
groat  desire  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  But  had  he 
even  entertained  such  a  wish,  the  eflbrls  of  the  emperor  would 
have  rendered  it  ineffectual.  At  one  moment  an  accommo- 
dation was  apparently  about  to  take  place  ;  but  the  Pope,  be- 
ing pressed  by  the  imperial  ambassadors,  and  terrified  by 
their  threats  of  the  emperor's  resentment,  >vas  obliged  to  issus 
a  sentence  declaring  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  lawful, 
and  enjoining  him  to  ti;ke  her  again  with  a  denunciation  of 
censures  in  ease  oi*  his  refusal. 

In  the  next  session  of  parliament,  which  met  on  the  15th 
of  January,  several  acts  were  passed  M'hich  com- 
■^  ■  plctely  annihilated  every  remainder  of  the  papal 
authority  in  England.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
'.rhoraas  More,  the  late  chancellor,  refused  to  sign  the  act 
which  established  the  king's  supremacy,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  English  nation  was  now  divided  into  two  relig- 
ions parties,  the  catholics  and  the  favourers  of  the  reformat 
lion.  At  the  head  of  the  former  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Gardi'.icr,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Longland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  almost  all  the  churchmen  who  had  access  to  the 
court.  T!ie  chief  of  those  who  favoured  the  reformation 
were  t-.e  cjueen,  Anna  Boleyn,  Craumer,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, a.id  Thomas  Cromwell.  But  the  king  did  not  con- 
sider them  as  protestants  :  He  regarded  them  as  men  of  sound 
jndgment,  desirous  of  reforming  the  abuses  crept  into  the 
cliurcl!.  Tisese  he  conBncd  to  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  the  existence  of  monasteries,  and  supposed  that 
tlicir  opinions  kept  within  the  same  limits.  Cranmer  and 
Cromweil,  who  knew  the  disposition  of  the  king,  took  care 
ro!  (o  discover  their  thotighls,  but  hoped  to  ])ring  him  by  de- 
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grees  to  adopt  their  doctrines.  It  must,  however,  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  majority  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  catholic  faith,  condemned  the  usurpations  of  the 
Pope  ;  but  their  opinions  were  marked  by  many  shades  of 
difference  :  some  approved  of  tlie  total  abolition  of  the  pa- 
pal authority,  while  others,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number, 
would  only  have  wished  to  see  it  restrained  within  reasona- 
ble limits.  The  monks  might  be  considered  as  a  third  party 
distinct  from  the  others  :  strenuous  abettors  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  only  true  head, 
they  openly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  and  in  their  discourses  and  sermons  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Their  presump- 
tion was  productive  of  fatal  effects  Several  priors  and 
monks,  who  had  spoken  opprobriously  of  the  new  statutes, 
were  apprehended,  and,  being  convicted  of  high  treason,  were 
executed.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, who  was  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  were 
beheaded  for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oath  of  supremacy,  by 
which  the  king  was  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  English 
church.*  The  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  however,  was  impar- 
tial :  he  caused  the  laws  against  heretics  to  be  rigorously  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  not  only  those  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
royal  Pope,  but  those  who  embraced  the  reformation,  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy. 

While  Henry  was  making  both  catholics  and  protestants 
feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance,  Paul  III.  who  had  succeeded 
Clement  VII.  in  the  papacy,  was  employed  in  drawing  up  a 
bull  of  excommunication  and  interdict  against  the  king  and 
the  kingdom. t  In  the  mean  while  Henry  resolved  to  free 
himself  from  those  dangerous  adversaries  the  monks,  who  in« 
cessantly  laboured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  restore  the  papal  authority.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to 
liis  council  the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  monasteries.  The 

•  They  were  both  men  of  learning'  and  integrity ;  but  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  reformation.  See  their  characters  delineated  in  Burnet,  vol, 
1.  p.  354  and  355. 

fThis  bull,  though  drawn  up  at  Ihis  time  was  not  published  till  above 
three  j'ears  after,  viz.  Dec.  17th,  1538.     Vide  Burnet  1.  p.  245. 
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question  was  warmly  debated  by  the  two  opposite  parties,  Rft 
the  iVieuds  of  the  reformation  hoped,  and  its  enemies  feared, 
lliat  llie  supj>ression  of  these  houses  wouhl  introduce  further 
changes  in  religion.  The  king  having  heard  the  arguments 
alleged  on  both  sides,  perceived  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
project  into  execution  all  at  once,  without  giving  oftence  to 
the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
proceed  gradually,  and  to  begin  by  removing  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  monks.  This  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  he  ordered 
a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries  ;  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well, an  avowed  enemy  to  the  monks,  was  appointed  visitor- 
general,  with  directions  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  ti- 
tles by  which  these  houses  held  their  possessions,  as  well  as 
into  the  conduct  of  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  in  regard  to 
their  morals,  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  their  orders,  and 
the  management  of  their  revenues.  The  visita" 
tion  was  begun  in  the  month  of  October,  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  furnished  with  ample 
instructions.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  among  the  great  number 
of  monasteries  in  the  kingdom,  some  should  have  deviated 
from  the  original  design  of  their  institution,  and  have  admit- 
ted great  irregularities  ;  but  little  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
reports  of  visitors,  whose  business  it  m  as  to  render  the  mo- 
iiaslic  orders  odious  to  the  people,  and  to  find  a  plausible 
pretext  for  their  suppression.  By  promises  and  threats 
several  priors  were  induced,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  monks, 
to  surrender  their  houses  to  tlic  king,  and  obtained  small  pen- 
sions or  some  other  recompense.*  In  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression 
'  of  all  the  smaller  monasteries.f  These  were 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  number,  and  their  revenues, 
amount itig  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  were 
annexed  to  the  crown.  Besides  this,  the  king  acquired 
plate,  church  ornaments,  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  a 
liiindred  thousand  pounds  :  the  suppression  of  the  monaste- 
ries, tlierefore,  was  conformable  to  the  policy,  the  revenge, 

•  Stowe,  p-  572- 

t  Of  200/.  a  year,  ai»d  under.    papLn  1.  809- 
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and  tlie  avarice  of  the  king ;  and  the  beginning  aft'oi  ded  an 
alluring  bait  to  encourage  him  lo  persevere  in  the  measure. 
The  convocation  sitting,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  tlie  king's 

permission  to  have  the  bible  translated  into  English. 
A  d'  15"^  '^'^^  parliament  was  then  dissolved,  after   having 

continued  six  years.  No  other  parliament  had  held 
so  long  since  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 

Immediately  after  this  event  a  new  and  tragical  scene  dis- 
graced the  court  and   impressed   an  indelible   stain    on  the 
character  of  the  monarch.     Anna  Boleyn,  his  consort,  and  so 
lately  the  object  of  his  amorous  passion,  felt  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  his  inconstancy.     This  aftair,  like  all  the  intrigues  of 
corrupt  courts,  is   enveloped  in  mysterious  obscurity.*     But 
it  is  certain  that  his  passion  for  the  queen  was  exhausted,  and 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour.    The  king  Iiad  long  been  tormented  with  jealousy,  and 
the  enemies   of  the  queen   endeavoured  to  confirm   his  sus- 
picions.    In  an  affair  which  has  heen  so  little   elucidated  by 
historians,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  she  was  accused  of  adultery 
with  her  domestics,  and  of  incest  with  her  brother.     Smea- 
ton,  a  musician,  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  re- 
ceived undue  favours  from  the  queen ;  but  he  was  never  con- 
fronted with  her,  and  was  hanged  before  she  was   brought  to 
trial.     Norris,  Brereton,  and  Weston,  three  of  her   domes- 
tics, were  condemned   and  executed   without   any  proof  of 
guilt.     The  queen,  and  her  brother,  lord  Rocheford,   being 
tried  for  incest  and  treason,  were  condemned  and  executed  5 
but  it  was  never  known  on  what  evidence  the  sentence  was;. 
grounded.     Thus  the  throne,  which  this   unfortunate  queen 
had  so  eagerly  laboured  to  ascend,  proved    the  cause  of  her 
ruin.     She  suffered  death  with  great  constancy,  praying  for 
the  king,  and  requesting  for  herself  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple.   It  is  generally  believed  that   she  was   innocent  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  her  charge  ;  but  she  had  often  displayed  a  lev- 
ity of  behaviour  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion,  and  little   be- 
coming her  situation  and  character.f     On  the  day  following 
her  execution,  Henry  solemnized  his  marriage   >vith  Jane 

•  Vide  Burnet  1.  p.  191,  &c. 

fVide  Burnet,  p.  191.  8ic.  top.  306 — Strype*s  mem.  p.  283, S:c. 
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Seymour ;  and  in  so  easily  forgetting  a  consort,  nlio  had 
ouce  been  the  unrivaled  mistress  of  his  affections,  he  shewed 
lliathis  heart  was  more  unfeeling  than  that  of  a  barbarian.* 

Before  t  lie  queen's  execution,  the  king  had  extorted  from 
her  a  confession  that  she  had  been  previously  contracted  to 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  although  that  nobleman  declared, 
upon  his  salvation,  that  no  such  pre-contract  had  ever  been 
made.  On  this  ground,  however,  the  archbishop  of  Cante- 
bury  was  compelled  to  pass  a  sentence  of  divorce  between 
her  and  the  king ;  and  Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  was  pro- 
nounced illegitimate.  After  this  the  parliament 
A  d"*^15'"6-  "*^^'  ^^^^  passed  an  act  which  gave  to  the  king  the 
full  power  of  settling  the  succession.  The  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  confirmed  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and 
concurred  with  both  houses  of  parliament  in  giving  to  Henry 
a  power  that  had  never  been  possessed  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

In  this  convocation  some  reforms  in  religion  were  suggest- 
ed by  the  king,  and  adopted  by  the  clergy.  They  were 
strictly  conformable  to  reason,  although  regarded  by  bigots 
as  dangerous  innovations  in  religion.  These  alteraiions, 
however,  went  no  further  than  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  the 
doctrines  of  images,  invocation  of  saints,  and  purgatory.  By 
the  new  ordinances,  images  were  to  be  honoured  and  saints  to 
he  invoked,  but  without  superstition  I  Prayers  for  the  dead 
were  to  be  continued ;  but  masses,  said  in  certain  places  or 
before  certain  images,  were  prohibited.  It  was  very  justly 
and  philosophically  observed,  that  the  place  and  state  of 
souls  after  death,  is  unknown ;  and  it  was  therefore  ordered 
that  they  should  be  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  God  only  in 
general  terms.  The  bigotted  adherents  to  the  old  religion 
considered  these  alterations  as  carried  too  far:  the  bigotted 
reformers  regarded  them  as  falling  too  short  of  their  object ; 
and  thus  neither  party  was  satisfied. 

But  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  that  which 
chiefly  excited  the  discontents  of  the  nation.  In  all  ace,  and 
in  every  country,  the  majority  of  the  people  seems   to  have 

*  Anna  Boleyn  bad  not  sliared  the  throne  quite  three  yeai'3.  She  was 
rownedJiine  Ist,  1533,  and  beheaded  May  19tb,  1536. 
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been  strongly  attached  to  ancient  eslablisliments.  These, 
indeed,  heconie  in  time  intimately  connected  with  the  existing 
system  of  society  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  monastic  in- 
stitutions had,  during  many  centuries  been  found  of  great 
utility.*  In  the  rude  and  barbarous  ages  that  followed  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  monasteries  afforded  a  re- 
fuge to  the  unfortunate,  a  peaceable  assyluni  to  men  of  let- 
ters, and  places  of  entertainment  for  travellers  in  times  when 
inns  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  The  interests  of  these 
houses  gradually  became  connected  with  the  social  system  : 
they  afforded  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  their  younger  children  ;  and  the  poor  were  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  which  their  ample  revenues  enabled  them 
to  distribute.  The  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  increase 
of  commercial  intercourse,  had,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ren- 
dered these  religious  retreats  less  necessary  than  in  former 
ages  ;  but  they  were  still  the  objects  of  popular  respect,  and 
multitudes  had  an  interest  in  their  preservation. 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  fermentation,  Thomas 
lord  Cromwell,  whom  Henry  had  made  his  vicegerent  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  devised  an  expedient  for  calming  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people.  He  advised  the  king  to  sell  the  lands 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  at  very  easy  rates,  and  to  oblige 
the  purchasers  to  continue  the  customary  hospitality.  But 
this  measure  did  hot  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  king  endeavoured  to  give  them  some  satisfaction  by  re- 
storing and  rc-eudowing  thirfy-one  of  these  houses.  The 
monks,  however,  laboured  ineessanily  to  excite  the  people  to 
revolt ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  accomplished 
their  design.  In  Lincolnshire  Dr.  Mackarel,  prior  of  Bur- 
lings,  raised  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head  ;  but  the  insurgents  dispersed  on  being  granted  a 
general  pardon.  A  still  more  formidable  insurrection  took 
place  in  Yorkshire.  Several  persons  of  note  were  concern- 
ed ;  and  Robert  Aske,  a  man  of  abilities  and  courage,  took 
the  command  of  the   insurgents,  who  flocked  in  such  crowds 

*  During  several  centuries  the  monks  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
agnculture.     Campbell's  Polit!  Survey,  2.  p.  21:8.— For  the  (itilitv  of  mo. 
nastic  institutions,  sec  also  Rvaivi  Effects  of  Kcligion. 
VOL.  IT.  K 
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to  liis  standard  that  he  soon  san  himself  at  the  head  of  thir- 
ty-five thousand  men.*  Witli  tliis  force  lie  made  himself 
master  of  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  as  also  of  York  and  Hull  j 
but  Scarborough  castle  resisted  all  his  eftbrts.  Having  raised 
the  siege  of  that  place  he  directed  his  march  towards  the 
south,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Scawby  Leys,  near  Doncas- 
ter,  where  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  encamped  with  only  5000  men 
to  oppose  his  progress.  Fortunately  for  them  a  heavy  rain 
had  caused  the  river  Don  to  overflow  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
passable. This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  negociation,  and 
the  rebels  finding  the  passage  of  the  river  im- 
A  D  lo'^e  pj'a-cticable,  agreed  to  return  to  their  homes  on  re- 
ceiving a  general  pardon. 
The  public  discontents,  however,  were  not  immediately  ap- 
peased. Musgrave  and  Tilly,  two  gentlemen  of  the  north, 
assetnbled  eii^ht  thousand  malcontents,  and  made  an  assault 
on  Carlisle,  but  were  repulsed  ;  and  being  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  they  were  totally  defeated.  Mus- 
grave  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  but  Tilly  and  seventy- 
four  others  v.  ore  taken  and  hanged  on  the  walls  of  Carlisle. 
Sir  Francis  Bigod,  and  another  gentleman,  also  attempted  to 
surprise  PJuU,  but  were  taken  and  executed.  These  reitera- 
ted attempts  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  ordered  Aske  and 
the  lord  D'Arcy  to  be  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  notwith- 
standing the  general  pardon  granted  to  appease  the  first  in-^ 
siirrcction.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  with  five  of  his  uncles,  suftered  the  same  fate,  and 
many  otlier  persons  of  note  were  executed  at  London,  York, 
and  Hull.t 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  being  fully  persuaded  that  the 
monks  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  foment  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  and  excite  them  to  revolt,  was  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  freeing  himself  from  these  enemies,  and  of 

•The  rebels  called  this  Insurrection  "  the  Pilt^rlmage  of  Grace,"  and 
in  their  banners  were  represented  a  crucifix,  the  five  wounds  of  Christ, 
and  a  chalice,  &c.     Vide  Burnet  1.  p.  229,  and  Stowe,  p.  574. 

t  Stowe,  p.  574— Hall  232. 
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enrichiug  himself  with  their  spoils.  Avarice,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  incitements  to  his  de- 
sign. The  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  had 
brought  him  considerable  profits,  which  incited  him  to  sup- 
press all  the  rest,  and  to  seize  their  vast  possessions.  He 
began,  as  before,  by  ordering  a  strict  visitation,  not  doubting 
but  further  discoveries  might  be  made  which  would  tend  to 
undeceive  the  people  and  j)romute  his  design. 

The  visitation,  as  might  be  expected,  was  rigorously  per- 
formed ;  and  the  king  caused  all  the  reports  to  be  published. 
These,  however,  were  undoubtedly  drawn  up  in  subserviency 
to  the  king's  design  ;  and  the  impartial  historian,  forming 
his  judgment  from  circumstances  rather  than  from  interested 
representations,  cannot  but  regard  the  accounts  of  tlie  scanda- 
lous lives  of  tlie  monks  and  nuns  as  greatly  exaggerated. 
But  what  most  of  all  contributed  to  cure  the  people  of  their 
superstitious  veneration  for  monastic  institutions,  was  an 
exposure  of  the  frauds  that  were  exercised  with  respect 
to  relies  and  images.  These,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
hibited a  system  of  imposture,  which  could  not  too  soon  be 
annihilated,  and  which  evidently  proves,  that  in  the  times 
under  consideration,  the  existence  of  monasteries  was  no 
longer  conducive  to  the  interests  of  rational  religion,  but  rather 
tended  to  support  superstition.  All  the  counterfeit  relics,  mi- 
raculous images  moving  by  springs,  and  other  instruments 
of  pious  fraud,  were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
the  people  could  not,  without  being  sensibly  shocked,  see 
the  bones  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  condemned  to  the 
same  fate.  During  the  space  of  three  centuries  he  had  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  saints  of  heaven.  Kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  had  frequent- 
ly performed  pilgrimages  to  procure  his  intercession,  and 
made  rich  oblations  at  his  shrine.*  Among  these  was  a  dia- 
mond of  great  value  offered  by  Louis  VTI.  of  France.  The 
spoils  of  his  shrine  in  gold  and  precious  stones  filled  two  chests, 
which  were  so  heavy  as  to  require  eight  strong  men  to  carry 

*  Vide  remarl:s  on  ihe  j/ilt^rimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  at  Com- 
postella,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Cantcrbur}'.  Aud.  Hist.  Com.  1.  p. 
446,  455. 
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Ihcm  out  of  the  diwrcli.  la  seizing  tliis  vast  treasure  tlie 
king  was  supposed  to  act  from  motives  of  avarice  ;  ami  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  religion  considered  liiin  as  guilty  of 
sacrileg'^. 

The:>e  proceedings  having  convinced  the  Pope  (hat  a  re- 
conciliation was  not  to  be  cxpectcdj  his  holiness  puljlishcd  the 
bull  of  excommunication  drawn  up  in  1533.  He  also  eu- 
deavonred  to  excite  all  l!ie  princes  of  Christendom  against 
Henry,  declaring  it  to  be  more  meritorious  to  fight  against 
him  than  against  the  Turk.  But  the  thunders  of  Rome  had 
now  lost  (heir  force  :  the  bull  excited  no  commotion,  and  only 
seived  (o  widen  the  breach.  A  decree  was  published  by  the 
vicegerent,  enjoining  all  pastors  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord's 
prayer,  tlie  creed,  and  the  commandments,  in  English  ;  as 
also  to  instruct  tlie  people  by  declaring,  that  relics,  beads,  &c« 
were  unnecessary  things,  and  (hat  they  were  to  trust  in  their 
own  works  for  salvation.  They  were  also  ordered  to  take 
down  all  images,  before  which  offerings  were  wont  to  be  made, 
and  to  suft'er  no  caudles  to  be  burned  before  any  image,  except 
that  of  Christ. 

Henry,  however,  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  subjects  to  go 
farther  than  himself  in  religious  reform.  Lambert,  a  school- 
niasler,  in  London,  was  brought  before  Cranmer  and  Latimer 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacramer.t.  These  two  prelates,  both  of  whom  were,  at  that 
time,  of  Luther's  opinion,  combated  his  arguments,  and  ad- 
vised hini  to  conform  to  the  established  failh.  Lambert  refu- 
sed to  retract  bis  opinions,  and  fatally  appealed  to  the  king. 
A  numerous  assembly  of  lords  and  divines  was  convened  iji 
Wes(mir(Stcr-l5all,  where  Henry  undertook  to  dispute  the 
point  with  him  in  person.  But  what  weight  could  the  argu- 
ments of  a  poor  schoolmaster  have  against  those  of  a  power- 
ful monarch  i'  Lambert  stood  alone  without  a  second,  while 
the  royal  theologian  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  nobles 
am]  bishops,  w  ho  applauded  all  his  words,  and  averred  that 
his  reasonings  w ere  invincible.  The  result  was,  that  Lam- 
bert had  his  choice  either  to  abjure  his  opinions,  or  to  be  burn- 
ed as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  As  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  his 
life  ratlier  than  his  conscience,  the  vicegerent,  Cromwell,  pro- 
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nnunced  his  sentence,  which  was  executed  in  Smithficld,  with 
circumstances  of  the  most  horrid  barbarity.* 

At  this  calamitous  period,  indeed,  executions  abounded. 
The  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  Sir  Edward 
Nevil,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
knight  of  the  garter,  were  apprehended,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted, for  holding  a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole,  who 
Avas  the  king's  avowed  enemy,  and  used  every  means  to  with- 
draw his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  king  now  pro- 
ceeded in  his  great  work  of  suppressing  the  nion- 
esteries.  It  was  not  done  by  act  of  parliament,  as 
before,  but  by  what  was  called  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
abbots.  These  persons,  with  the  chief  monks  in  each  house, 
being  gained  by  promises,  or  intimidated  by  threats,  surren- 
dered to  the  king  their  respective  monasteries.  Such  of  them 
as  were  of  royal  foundation,  must,  on  their  suppression,  have 
reverted  to  the  crown  ;  but  such  as  had  been  endowed  by  pri- 
vate persons,  ought,  in  equity,  to  have  returned  to  the  heirs 
of  the  founders  and  donors.  This,  however,  had  never  been 
Henry's  intention  ;  and  he,  therefore,  cut  off"  all  such  claims 
by  procuring  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  temporali- 
ties of  all  the  religious  houses  were  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main. The  number  of  monasteries  suppressed,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  six  hundred  and  forty-three,  besides  nine- 
ty colleges,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
chantries,  and  a  huiidred  and  ten  hospitals.  The  yearly  value 
of  their  lands  amounted  to  161,100/.  sterling,  according  to 
the  rents  at  which  they  Mere  let  ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  practice  of  the  abbots  was  to  enrich  themselves  by 
granting  leases  at  low  rents  and  high  fines.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  tlie  rents  were  not  at  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
value,  and  that  they  were  consequently  Morth  above  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which,  in  those  days,  was 
an  enormous  sum.f     But,  besides  the  rents  of  the  lands,  the 

*  Vide  Burnet,  1.  p.  251.  &c. 

f  In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  Erglish  monaste- 
ries, Tindal  says  that  the  lands  beionginjj  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  were, 
when  be  wrote  his  notes,  worth  200,000/.  a  year,  and  lliosc  of  tlic  abbey 
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hiiig  derived  large  sums  from  the  church  ornaments,  the 
plate,  farnilure,  lead,  bells,  and  otlicr  materials  :  by  one  sin- 
gle article  we  maj  jnd^e  of  the  rest  :  in  the  abbey  of  8t. 
Edmondsbury  alone,  there  Avas  found  five  thousand  marks  of 
gold  and  silver  in  bullion.* 

After  pensions  had  been  assigned  to  abbots,  priors,  monks, 
and  nuns,  for  their  livelihood,  according  to  the  bargains 
vhieh  they  had  made  on  surrendering  their  houses,  Henry 
founded  six  bishoprics,  and  established  some  canons.  In  all 
this  he  employed  a  revenue  of  only  SOOOf.  a  year.  He  also 
expended  some  money  in  fortifying  ports :  all  the  rest  was 
squandered  in  presents  to  the  courtiers,  or  dissipated  by  va- 
rious kinds  of  mismanagement.  The  parliament,  indeed, 
committed  an  egregious  error  in  putting  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  the  immense  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  in  respect  of  its  employment.!  But  in  this 
reign,  the  parliament  being  only  the  instrument  of  the  royal 
%vill,  examined  neither  motives  nor  consequences. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  adherents  of  the  reformation.  But  the  parliament,  by 
another  instance  of  obsequiousness  to  the  royal 
A  I)'  1539  ^^ulhority,  soon  damped  their  joy.  An  act  was 
passed  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  for  abol- 
ishing diversity  of  opinion,  in  matters  of  religion.  By  this 
statute  it  was  enacted,  that  those  should  be  hanged  or  burned 
as  heretics — 1st.  Who  should  by  word  or  writing,  deny  the 
doctrine  of   trausubstantiatiou. — 2d.  Who  maintained   that 

of  CJlastonbury  wortli  300,000/.  a  year.  This  was  in  the  ibriner  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  at  this  day  tlie  sums  may  at  least  be  doubled.  See 
Tindal's  notes  on  Kapin,  1.  p.  823* 

*  For  the  particulars  relating  to  these  matters,  the  curious  reader  may 
consult  the  Monast.  Anglic. 

•J-  The  priories  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  whirh  there 
were  or.ly  two,  viz.  that  of  St  John's,  Clcrkcnwell,  and  that  (>\'  Kilniainam, 
in  Ireland,  were  suppi-cssed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  not  liy  surrender  i 
yet  the  parliament  gav(i  the  wliole  of  their  revenues  to  the  king,  who  al- 
lowed 3000/.  per  ann.  to  the  two  priors  and  the  knights  ibr  tlicir  mainten- 
ance. Of  this  sum  the  prior  of  ClcrkenwcU  had  a  1000/.  and  the  prior  of 
Kilmainam  500/.  the  rest  was  distributed  among  tlie  kniglits.  Vide  Rap- 
in,  with  Tinc};d's  notes,  1.  p.  825.    Bunict,  1.  p.  275. 
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coaimuirion  in  both  kinds  was  necessary. — 3d.  Or  that  it  was 
lawful  for  priests  to  marry. — Or  4th.  That  vows  of  chastity 
may  be  broken. — 5lh.  Or  that  private  masses  are  unprofita- 
ble.— 6th.  Or  that  auricular  confession  is  unnecessary  to  sal- 
vation. This  law  of  the  six  articles  was  commonly  called 
the  bloody  statute,  and,  together  with  the  acts  which  abolish- 
ed the  papal  authority,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  a  two- 
edged  weapon,  which  he  could  turn  at  bis  pleasure  against 
both  his  catholic  and  protestant  subjects.*  Cranmer  ventured 
to  oppose  the  bill ;  but  after  it  had  passed,  he  sent  away  his 
wife  into  Germany. 

Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicegerent  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  had  hitherto  been  in  great  favour  with  the  ty- 
rant, and  possessed  a  more  extensive  authority  than  any  other 
minister  since  cardinal  Wolsey.  A  storm,  however,  unex- 
pectedly arose,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  The 
queen,  Jane  Seymour,  had  not  enjoyed  the  charms  of  royalty 
much  longer  than  her  unfortunate  predecessor.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1537,  she  died  in  child-bed  of  a  son  ;t  a"d,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  two  years,  the  king  had  remained  a  M'idower. 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  perceiving  the  decline  of  their  influ- 
ence at  court,  were  desirous  of  having  a  queen  that  might 
strengthen  their  party,  and  undertook  to  negociate  a  marriage 
between  Henry  and  the  princess  Anne,  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Cleves  and  the  duchess  of  Saxony.  The  negociation  was 
committed  to  Cromwell,  who  conducted  it  with  a  fatal  dili- 
gence, and  soon  concluded  the  treaty.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  princess  in  England,  the  king,  to  his  great  dissappoiut- 
ment,  found  her  person  so  dift'erent  from  what  her  picture 
had  led  him  to  expect,  that  he  asked  if  they  had  brought  him 
aFlander's  mare-l  Political  reasons,  however,  induced  hini: 
to  do  violence  to  his  inclination,  and  the   marriasre 

Tan     fi  '  o 

A.  D.  1540-  "'^*  solemnized  ;  but   Cromwell,  who  had   drawn 
him  into  this  contract,  felt  the  weight  of  his  re  • 
sentment; 

*  Tliis   year,  however,  Henry  permitted  all  his  subjects  to  read  the; 
scriptures  in  English.     Rapin,  1-  p.  824. 

f  Edward  VI.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne- 

*  Tindal's  notes  on  Bapin,  1.  p.  825. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  observed  that  the  favourite  liad  fallctt 
under  tlie  royal  displeasure,  his  enemies  resolved  to  accom- 
plish his  ruin.  This  was  the  more  easy  to  periorm,  as  the 
king  was  already  fallen  in  love  with  Catharine  Howard, 
niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
chief  adversaries,  and  whose  efforts,  seconded  by  those  of 
bishop  Gardiner  and  others,  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
duke  accused  Cromwell  of  high  treason  before  the  council, 
and  procured  an  order  for  his  arrest.  The  affair  being 
brought  before  parliament,  the  king  caused  an  act  of  attain- 
der to  be  passed  against  him,  without  allowing  hira  to  mako 
any  defence.  But  as  Cromwell  himself  had  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  against  others,*  he  had  uo  right  to  com- 
plain. The  parliament,  therefore,  without  any  proof,  con- 
demned him  as  a  traitor  and  a   heretic.     About 

Tilly    <?g 

A.  D  Tslo  ^^^  \veeks  after  he  was  beheaded;  but  as  he  left 
a  son,  he  took  care  to  say  nothing  on  the  scaffold 
that  might  turn  to  his  prejudice.!  He  declared  that  he  will- 
ingly submitted  to  his  sentence:  he  prayed  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  king,  and  addressed  the  people  in  these  words:  "I 
**  pray  you  that  hear  nic,  to  bear  record  that  I  die  in  the 
"  catholic  religion,  not  doul)ting  in  any  article  of  the  faith, 
"  not  doubting  in  any  sacrament  of  the  church."  This  de- 
claration, however,  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  meant  the 
catholic  religion  as  professed  before  or  since  the  late  innova- 
tions. Thus  died  Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  from  an  obscure 
station,  had  successively  risen  to  the  offices  and  dignities  of 
privy  counsellor,  principal  secretary  of  state,  master  of  the 
rolls,  lord  privy  seal,  the  king's  vicegerent  in  spiritual  af- 
fairs, knight  of  the  garter,  earl  of  Essex,  and  great  chamber- 
lain of  England.:}:  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Put- 
ney, but  had  found  means  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and 
to  learn  foreign  languages,  and  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
duke  of  Bourbon's  army   at  the  sacking  of  Home.     On  his 

*  Tlie  miircliioncss  of  F.xeter  and  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  mother  of 
cnrdiiial  I'ole,  both  of  tliciu  bJies  of  the  blood  royal.     Ra[)in  l.p.  S22. 

t  His  son  was  the  sanie  year  created  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  tbe  title  of 
lord  Croniwell. 
i:  Stripe' J  Mem.  1.  p.  362-    Dugd.  Baron.  2.  p  370- 
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return  into  England,  he  became  a  servant  of  cardinal  Wol- 
sey ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  that  minister,  the  king  took  him 
into  his  service.  He  was  an  artful  courtier,  and  by  his  plia- 
bility of  temper  and  assiduous  flatteries,  he  had  gained  over 
the  king  an  entire  ascendency.  He  had  long  been  a  success- 
ful adventurer  in  the  lottery  of  life  ;  but  his  fall,  'ike  that  of 
Wolsey,  and  many  other  great  men,  shews  the  instability  of 
fortune.* 

Henry  being  daily  more  disgusted  with  his  bride,  resolved 
on  a  divorce  ;  and  the  parliament  and  the  clergy,  with  their 
usual  compliance,  pronounced  the  marriage  invalid,  under 
pretence  of  a  pre-contract  between  the  queen  and  a  son  of 
the  duke  of  Lori-ain.  The  affair,  indeed,  was  terminated 
without  difficulty.  The  queen,  who  had  as  little  aifection  for 
Henry  as  he  had  for  her,  readily  consented  to  the  divorce,  and 
had  an  ample  provision  made  for  her  maintenance. 

The  tyranny  of  the  king,  and  the  abject  slavery  of  the  na- 
tion, must  appear  astonishing  to  every  reader  of  the  history 
«f  this  reign.  Never  did  a  king  meet  with  so  servile  a  par- 
liament and  so  submissive  a  people.  It  was  enacted  that  a 
royal  proclamation  should  have  all  the  force  of  an  act  of 
parliament ;  and  by  another  statute  it  was  ordered,  not  only 
that  whatever  the  king  believed  and  enjoined,  but  also  what- 
ever he  should  at  any  future  period  believe  or  enjoin,  in  regard 
to  religion,  should  be  received  as  articles  of  faith.  Thus 
the  parliament  invested  the  king  with  all  the  infallibility  to 
■which  the  Pope  had  ever  pretended ;  and  every  subject,  who 
did  not  profess  to  regard  the  royal  opinion  as  the  standard  of 
helief  and  practice,  was  liable  to  he  condemned  to  the  flames 
as  a  heretic. 

Such  a  system  of  religious  and  political  tyranny  could  not 
fail  of  producing  its  appropriate  effects.  Soon  after  Crom- 
well's death,  a  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  London,  of  which 
the  relation  must  cause  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  to 
shudder  with  astonishment  and  horror.  Six  persons,  three 
«f  whom  were  accused  of  denying  the  king's  supremacy  and 
infallibility,  and  the  three  others  of  maintaining  the  doctrines: 

•  By  an  act  of  parliament,  passed'in  I539j   Cromwell  had  the  prece- 
dence over  all  the  nobility  of  tlie  realm. 
VOL.  IT.  F 
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of  the  reformation,  were  condemned  for  heresy,  and  all  ef 
them  burned  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

While  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  indiscriminately  con- 
suming both  catholics  and  prolestants,  Catharine  Howard, 
niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  declared  queen. 
A  D^  1540  ^^'^  ^^'^*  strongly  attached  to  the  duke,  her  uncle, 
and  to  bishop  Gardiner,  who  were  the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  reformation.  And  the  choice  which  Henry  had 
made  of  this  lady  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne,  had  an 
ominous  aspect  for  Cranmer,  who,  since  the  deatb  of  Crom- 
well, was  left  at  the  head  of  a  declining  party.  The  new 
queen,  however,  did  nol  long  enjoy  her  elevation;  and  if  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  circumstances,  the  archbishop 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan  that  was  laid 
for  her  ruin. 

Henry  seemed  perfectly  happy  in  his  marriage,  and  so 
§reat  was  his  satisfaction  on  the  account,  that,  desiring  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  heaven  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  he  ordered  his  eonfessor,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  to  draw  up  a  particular  form  of  thanksgiving. 
While  he  thus  shewed  his  esteem  and  tender  aiFection  for  the 
queen,  she  appeared  to  have  the  same  fondness  for  him,  and 
nothing  seemed  capable  of  disturbing  so  happy  an  union. 
But  a  discovery,  which  he  little  expected,  put  an  end  to  this 
scene  of  matrimonial  felicity.  The  king  took  a  journey  to 
York,  and  during  his  absence,  a  person,  named  Lassels,  in- 
formed the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  his  sister,  an  old 
servant  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Norfolk,  had  told  him  that 
the  queen  had  been  guilty  of  lewdness  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage.  Henry  was  no  sooner  returned  to  London, 
than  Cranmer  acquainted  him  with  the  affair.  Lassels  being 
privately  examined,  his  report  was  corroborated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  his  sister.  Two  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  do- 
mestics were  accused  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
queen.  Being  apprehended  and  examined,  they  are  said  to 
have  confessed  their  guilt,  and  to  have  deposed,  that  three 
court  ladies,  her  confidants,  had  successively  lain  in  the  same 
feed  with  them  when  one  of  them  lay  with  the  queen,  a  fact 
which  appears   incredible.     One   of  these  three  was  lady 
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Rochford,  who  had  accused  her  husband  of  a  criminal  com- 
merce with  his  sister,  Anna  Boleyn.  A  man,  named  Culpep- 
per, was  also  accused  of  an  amorous  intrigue  with  the  queen, 
and,  together  with  the  two  domestics,  was  executed  at  Ty- 
burn. 

The  queen  being  examined  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, is  said  to  have  confessed  her  prostitution  previous  to 
her  marriage.*  The  impartial  historian  must  remark,  and 
the  reader  will  undoubtedly  observe,  in  this  transaction,  as 
well  as  in  most  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  this  and  some 
preceding  reigns,  a  strange  jumble  of  inconsistencies  and 
improbabilities,  such  as  generally  mark  the  intrigues  of  a 
corrupt  and  unprincipled  court.  The  result  was,  that  the 
queen,  and  lady  Rochford,  were  condemned  by  an  act  of  at  J 
tainder,  and  were  both  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
A  D^  1 542  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^''^*  ^'^®  queen,  at  her  execution,  acknowl- 
edged the  lewdness  of  her  life  before  marriage, 
but  declared,  upon  her  salvation,  that  she  had  never  been  un- 
faithful to  her  matrimonial  vow  ;  and,  if  this  was  true,  she 
was  not  guilty  of  any  crime  that  was  worthy  of  death.  As 
to  lady  Rochford,  she  died  unlamented  ;  but  her  execution 
served  to  raise  the  reputation  of  her  husband,  lord  Rochford, 
and  queen  Anna  Boleyn,  whose  death  Mas  procured  by  her 
evidence,  which  the  discovery  of  her  own  crimes  caused  to  be 
universally  suspected. 

The  parliament,  at  this  time,  filled  up  the  measure  of  its 
servility  and  folly.  A  statute  was  made,  enacting,  that  if  the 
king,  or  his  successors,  should  intend  to  marry  a  woman  as  a 
virgin,  if  she,  not  being  such,  did  not  declare  that  she  had  lost 
her  virginity,  she  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  mod- 
ern reader  would  think  it  impossible  to  find  a  body  of  men, 
who  should  lay  claim  to  reason,  and  yet  be  capable  of  giving 
a  sanction  to  such  absurdities. 

Henry  having  established,  in  England,  a  despotism  equal 
te  that  of  the  grand  seignior,  was  now  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
foreign  affairs.     He  revived  the  old  pretensions  of  the  crown 

*  Vide  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  p.  228. 
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of  England  to  the  right  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  «luke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  to  invade  that  coun- 
trj.  The  Avar  was  not  distinguished  l>y  any  brilliant  actions, 
or  important  eftects.  It  was  chiefly  a  series  of  skirmishes 
and  inroads,  destructive  to  the  frontier  provinces  of  tlie  two 
coiinti-ies.*  A  war,  in  which  Henry  engaged  with  France, 
was  of  no  greater  importance.  The  injuries  of  individuals 
are  soon  for^otton  amidst  the  considerations  of  policy  ;  and 
notwithstauding  the  enmity  of  the  emperor  against  the  king 
of  England,  on  the  subject  of  queen  Catharine's  divorce,  these 
two  monarch's  entered  into  a  league  against  France,  and  in- 
vaded that  kingdom  with  two  armies,  makin?,  to- 
A  D    1544  '  o' 

*    '  gether,  a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.     Fran- 

cis I.  had  only  sixty  thousand  troops  to  oppose  this  formida- 
ble attack  ;  but  the  errors  of  the  invaders,  and  the  want  of 
concert  in  their  operations,  proved  tlie  safety  of  his  kingdom. 
Their  original  plan  -vas  to  march  directly  towards  Paris,  and 
to  join  their  whole  force  in  the  vicinity  of  that  capital ;  hut 
Henry,  on  his  arrival  at  Calais,  finding  the  emperor  occupied 
at  the  siege  of  St.  Didier,  immediately  invested  Boulogne. 
After  the  reduction  of  St.  Didier,  Charles  advanced  to  Cha- 
tau  Thierri,  and  filled  Paris  with  consternation.  But  the 
English  monarch,  instead  of  proceeding  to  join  him,  contin- 
ued the  siege  of  Boulogne,  which  held  out  till  the  l*th  of 
September.  From  this  circumstance  a  misunderstanding 
arose  between  the  two  great  allies.  The  emperor  concluded 
a  separate  peace  with  Francis.  Henry  being  at  the  same 
time  informed  that  the  Dauphin  was  marching  towards  Bou- 
logne, left  a  strong  garrison  in  tliat  place,  and  embarked  with 
precipitation  for  England,  while  his  army  retreat- 
A  ^D*  1544  ^*^  *"  Calais.  The  following  year  was  spent  in 
negociations  ;  and  on  the  1st  January,  1546,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Henry  and  Francis. 
The  French  monarch  agreed  to  pay  all  the  sums  due  to  Eng- 
land i  Henry  was  to  retain  Boulogne  till  the  money  was  paid  ; 

•  See  a  document  from  Hayne's  State  Papers  in  Robertson's  Hist.  Scot, 
l.p.  125. 
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and  Scotland  was  included  in  the  treaty.  Thus,  Francis  was, 
by  his  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  freed  from  this  powerful 
combination  ;  and  Henry,  amused  by  promises  that  were  nev- 
er performed,  terminated,  by  the  capture  of  Boulogne,  a  war 
which  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  the  English,  in  France.  But  the  plans  of  this  mon- 
arch, in  regard  to  foreign  politics,  never  produced  any  thing 
nrore  than  trifling  consequences. 

Though  the  matrimonial  adventures  of  Henry  were  mar- 
ked by  three  divorces,  and  his  hands  were  stained  by  the 
blood  of  two  wives,  yet  the  splendours  of  royalty  had  charms 
for  female  ambition  ;  and  Catharine  Par,  the  widow  of  lord 
Latimer,  ventured  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne.  She  was 
a  friend  to  the  reformation,  but  she  carefully  concealed  her 
sentiments,  and  beheld  with  horror  the  cruel  executions  of 
persons  accused  of  heresy,  without  daring  to  intercede  in 
their  favour.  All  her  caution,  however,  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  insure  her  safety.  Having,  in  her  discourses  with 
the  king,  ventured  to  express  some  opinions  which  did  not 
exactly  coincide  with  his  standard  of  belief,  she  so  greatly 
incurred  his  displeasure  that  he  signed  an  order  for  her  com- 
mitment to  the  Tower.  Though  the  queen  concluded  herself 
lost,  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  her.  She  declared 
to  the  king,  that  if  she  had  assumed  too  much  freedom  in 
speaking  of  religion,  it  was  solely  with  a  view  of  amusing 
him  by  conversing  on  subjects  on  which  he  delighted  to  talk, 
and  which  no  one  better  understood,  and  that  if  she  had  some- 
times started  objections  it  was  ouly  to  obtain  from  him  an 
explanation  of  things  too  high  for  any  common  understanding, 
and  thus  to  receive  instruction  from  his  extraordinary  wis- 
dom. By  this  dexterous  flattery  the  queen  averted  the  storm 
hy  which  she  was  menaced,  .and  was  again  received  into  fa- 
vour. Indeed  the  ouly  method  of  keeping  on  fair  terms  with 
the  tyrant  was  to  acknowledge  his  opinions  as  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  the  standard  of  religioi..  Inferior  theologians 
may  dispute  concerning  articles  of  faith  ;  but  Henry's  argu- 
ments were  always  supported  by  tlie  executioner,  and  were 
consequently  irresistible. 
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While  the  reader  of  liistory  observes  Mith  regret  liow 
many,  even  great  and  good  princes,  iuivc  perished  by  assassi- 
nation as  well  as  by  open  rebellion,  he  will,  in  reviewing  the 
reign  of  Henry  VJ II.  be  soniowliat  astonished  that  no  at- 
tempt w  as  ever  made  against  the  life  of  a  (yrant  who  was  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  his  subjects.  Nature,  how- 
ever, at  length  was  kindly  willing  to  free  the  world  from  a 
monster  m  honi  the  patience  of  man  forbore  to  destroy.  Ileni^ 
had  been  for  some  time  alHicted  with  a  disorder  in  his  leg, 
'which,  together  Avith  his  extreme  corpulency,  rendered  him 
unable  to  stir ;  and  the  pains  that  he  suffered  seemed  rather 
to  augment  than  abate  the  ferocity  of  his  disposition.  Several 
of  his  favourites  had  fallen  victims  to  his  caprice  and  re- 
sentment ;  and  he  now  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  to  his  jealousy.  The 
duke  was  an  able  general  and  an  artful  courtier.  The  earl 
was  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  courage  and  brilliant  accom- 
plishments. These  two  lords  had  outwardly  complied  with 
the  innovations  in  religion ;  but  they  inwardly  favoured  the 
Pope.  Henry,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  their  senti- 
ments, apprehended  that  after  his  death  they  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  exclude  his  son  Ed- 
ward from  the  succession,  place  his  daughter  Mary  on  the 
throne,  and  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
As  the  king  perceived  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  re- 
solved not  to  leave  behind  him  two  noblemen  avIio  ajipeared 
fio  capable  of  disturbing  his  son's  minority.  Pretexts  are  sel- 
«lom  wanting  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  power.  It  was 
insinuated  that  the  earl  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Mary,  that  he  had  used  the  arms  of  Edward,  the  Confessor, 
in  his  escutcheon,  and  that  tlie  duke,  his  father,  had  left  in 
his  own  a  blank  wJiere  they  might  be  inserted.  On  these  ac- 
cusations they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  being 
brought  to  trial,  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  was 
one  of  his  chief  accusers.  But  there  appeared  nothing  suffi- 
cient to  convict  him  of  treason.  From  his  giving  of  St.  Ed- 
ward's arms,  however,  it  was  inferred  that  he  aspired  to  the 
«rown  ;  and  on  this  charge  he  was  condemned  and  executed 
«n  Tower  Hill  5  but  his  sentence  w  as  regarded  as  an  act  of 
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5reat  injustice,  and  his  death  was  universally  lamented.  The 
duke  was  soon  after  condemned  by  an  act  of  attainder ;  and 
Henry  gave  orders  for  his  execution.  Providence,  however, 
confounds  all  the  power  and  policy  of  man,  when  acting  in 
opposition  to  his  decrees.  The  day  was  appointed  for  the 
execution  j  but  the  duke  of  Norfolk  met  with  an  unexpected 

reprieve  by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  expired  the 
AD  1547.  "'S^^t  before,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 

the  thirty -eighth  of  his  reign.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
proof  of  the  terror  with  which  he  had  inspired  his  courtiers 
than  this  circumstance,  that  while  his  disease  continually  in- 
'ereased,  no  one  dared  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  end. 
Every  one  was  afraid  that  the  tyrant,  who  was  never  ap- 
proached without  dread,  should  regard  the  charitable  admo- 
nition as  a  crime,  and  punish  it  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, by  which  those  who  dared  to  fortel  the  king's  death 
were  declared  guilty  of  treason.*  At  length  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  one  of  his  privy  counsellors,  had  the  courage  and 
«harity  to  warn  him  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live. 
Henry  thanked  the  courtier  for  his  friendly  admonition,  and, 
expressing  great  sorrow  for  his  sins,  soon  after  expired  amidst 
the  horrors  of  a  troubled  conscience. 

The  character  of  Henry  VIII.  is  sufficiently  delineated  in 
the  history  of  his  reign.  He  was  a  tyrant  in  religion,  a  ty- 
rant in  government,  and  a  tyrant  in  his  family.  Inflated  with 
the  pedantic  learning  then  taught  in  the  schools,  and  his  fan  • 
cied  skill  in  theology,  he  considered  his  own  opinions  as  the 
only  true  standard  of  f\iith.  Flattery  contributed  to  feed  hiji 
vanity,  and  confirm  his  prejudices  :  the  clergy  declared  that 
in  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  divines  of  the  age,  and 
the  courtiers  extolled  him  as  the  greatest  of  princes.  It  in 
diOicult  to  discover  in  his  character  one  good  quality  to  put 
into  the  balance  against  his  numerous  vices  :  some,  indecdi 
have  extolled  his  liberality ;  but  in  kings  this  is  at  the  bes? 
only  a  misplaced  virtue.  The  liberalities  of  those  j)rinces, 
who  are  celebrated  by  historians  for  their  munificence,  were 
generally  extorted  from  the  poor,  the  industrious,  and  useful.- 

*Kapml.  p.  849 
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and  bestowed  on  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  insinuating.  Had 
Henry  employed  the  vast  wealth  of  the  monasteries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  slate,  he  would  have  merited  the  applause  of 
posterity.  But  his  profusion  kept  pace  with  his  acquisitions, 
and  these  immense  riches  were  bestowed  on  the  sycophants  of 
<ho  court,  the  flatterers  of  his  passions,  and  the  encouragers 
of  his  crimes.  Henry  was  extremely  unskilful  in  foreign 
politics:  "  Vanity  and  resentment,"  says  a  modern  historian, 
*'  were  the  great  springs  of  all  his  undertakings ;  and,  his 
*'  neighbours  easily  found  the  way  by  touching  these  to  force 
"  him  upon  rash  and  inconsistent  enterprises.  His  reign 
"  was  a  perpetual  series  of  blunders  in  politics;  and,  while' 
"  he  esteemed  himself  the  wisest  prince  in  £urope,  he  was  a 
*'  constant  dupe  to  those  who  found  it  necessary,  and  could 
"  submit  to  flatter  him."*  In  fact,  he  was  constantly  the 
dupe  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  who  then  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe.  In  his  system  of  foreign  politics,  it  is 
diflicult  to  discover  any  judicious  and  settled  plan  ;  and  what- 
ever benefit  resulted  to  the  nation  from  any  of  his  measures, 
may  be  considered  as  merely  accidental. 

The  greatest  wonder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  is,  the 
degrading  servility  of  the  English,  so  ditterent  from  the 
turbulent  disposition  which  they  had  formerly  manifested, 
and  the  tameness  with  which  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  com- 
mons, submitted  to  his  (yriinny.  T'hc  parliament,  and  the 
convocation,  were,  as  already  observed,  the  mere  organs  of 
!us  will,  and  the  passive  instruments  of  his  power.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  exhibiting  a  picture  of  Asiatic  despotism, 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  considering  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  popular  ideas  and  public  opinion.  The  pow- 
er of  the  clergy  had  long  given  umbrage  to  the  nobles  ^  and 
their  scandalous  lives  had  greatly  diminished  the  respect  in 
which  they  had  been  held  by  the  people.  These  causes  had 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germa- 
ny, from  whence  it  had  spread  into  England.  DiftereJit  opin- 
ions on  religion  divided  the  nation  into  factions,  asu]  the  king 
liield  the  balance.     The  nobility  readily  asiisted  him   in  de- 

•  Dr.  liobertson'n  Hist,  of  ScotlanJ,  vol.  b.  1.  p,  102. 
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j>re8sing  the  clergy ;  and  the  people  were  not  displeased  to 
«ee  the  humiliatiou  of  that  body.  From  that  step  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  and  the  par- 
liament,  by  leaving  their  revenues  at  his  disposal,  threw,  into 
Lis  hands,  such  ample'means  of  corruption,  as  greatly  tended 
to  establish  his  absolute  authority.  By  halting  in  the  half 
way  between  the  old  religion  and  Luther's  reformation,  he 
cherished  the  hopes  of  both  parties,  who  endeavoured  to  gain 
iiim  to  their  side  by  compliance.  In  fine,  religious  disputes 
had  so  divided  the  people,  that  Henry,  availing  himself  of 
the  universal  weakness,  produced  by  universal  dissension,  bC" 
came,  without  difficulty,  the  tyrant  of  all. 

This  reign,  however,  notwithstanding  its  despotism,  and 
the  crimes  by  which  it  was  sullied,  was  a  time  of  national 
improvement.  A  variety  of  exotic  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables, now  nataralized  among  us,  were,  at  this  period,  intro- 
duced into  England.  Beer  had,  fi-om  time  immemorial,  been  the 
common  beverage  in  this  country,  and  to  make  it  keep,  it  was 
hittered  With  wormwood,  or  other  bitter  herbs  ;  but  about  the 
year  1525,  hops  were  introduced  from  Artois.*  These  im- 
provements were  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  industry  of  tlie  people,  rather  than  to  any  efforts  of 
the  monarch.  Commerce  and  civilization  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  ;  and  ihroughout  Europe,  the  human  mind 
was  beginning  to  display  <hose  energies,  which  had  long  bee^ 
.buried  in  the  gloom  of  obscurity. 

*  Muskets  were  invented  in  this  reign,    Ami.  Hist.  Cora.  2.  p.  4^.. 
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Henry  VIII.  had,  by  his  last  will,  assigned  the  suecessioB 
to  his  SOD,  Edward,  and  his  posterity  :  iu  case  of  the  failure 
of  that  line,  the  crown  was  to  devolve  on  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ry, and  her  issue,  and  on  his  other  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and 
her  descendants,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  two  elder 
branches.  He  had  also  appointed  a  regency,  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
prince,  who  was  little  more  than  nine  years  of  age;  and  to  these 
he  had  added,  twelve  privy  counsellors,  to  assist  them  in  the 
administration.  This  form  of  government  was  no  sooner 
settled,  than  a  new  arrangement  was  made.  It  was  alleged, 
that  a  regency,  composed  of  so  many  members  of  equal  au- 
thority, was  ill  a<lapted  to  negociation  with  foreign  powers  ; 
and  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  uncle, 
with  whom  the  measure  probably  originated,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  realm, 
and  governor  of  the  king's  person.  He  was  then  created 
duke  of  Somerset ;  and  titles  and  honours  were  conferred  on 
the  other  regents  in  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  de- 
ceased king. 

A  government  thus  constituted  could   scarcely  fail  of  be- 
coming a  scene  of  intrigue,  cabal,  and  corruption.     The  cor- 
onation of  Edward  VI.  was  no  sooner  solemnized, 
Feb.  20,     „        ,,  ,  .      ,         ,        ^  .... 

A.  D  1547.  "*^"  "'^  protector  contrived  a  plan  tor  raising  his 

own  power,  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  his 
-colleagues  in  the  regency.  Under  the  pretence  that  the 
French  ambassador  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  he  could 
safely  treat  with  him  until  his  title  was  more  fully  confirm- 
ed, he  obtained  permission  to  draw  up  a  patent,  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  king  gave  him  ftUL 
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authoritv  to  act  as  he  might,  in  his  wisdom,  think  fit,  and 
reducfed  his  colleagues  to  the  state  of  mere  counsellors,  a  pro* 
ceeding  which  entirely  de-troyed  the  form  of  government  es- 
tablished by  the  testament  of  Henry  VIII.  and  confirmed  by 
the  parliament.  The  protector  now  having  all  in  his  own 
power,  paid  little  regard  to  his  council,  and  began  to  govern 
with  an  absolute  authority,  which  greatly  disgusted  the  no- 
bles. 

The  death  of  Henry  VIII.  might  be  regarded  as  a  Crisis 
in  religion.  He  had  always  steered  a  middle  course  between 
the  Horaish  religion  and  that  of  the  reformers.  The  altera- 
tions which  he  had  made  concerned  only  the  articles  which 
"were  either  directly  or  indirectly  contrary  to  his  temporal 
power,  or  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  His  religion  was  a 
System  of  sanguinary  intolerance,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  the  court  of  inquisition  ;  and  if  the  reformation 
had  proceeded  no  farther,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been 
considered  as  a  national  benefit.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
was  the  period  in  which  the  reformation  began  to  be  carried 
into  real  effect.  The  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector,  Cran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  York,  Lin- 
coln, and  Elv)  Dts.  Ridley  and  Latimer,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  late  king,  and  were  now  liberated,  were  the 
chiefs  of  the  reformers.  At  the  head  of  the  papal  party 
were  the  princess  Mary,  the  late  chancellor  Wriothesly,  tho 
earl  of  Southampton,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  Bon- 
ner and  Gardiner,  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  ;  and 
these  were  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  ejected  friars  who  had  been  recom- 
inended  to  livings*  The  king  himself  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  reformation,  although,  at  his  early  years,  his  religious 
opinions  must  be  considered  not  as  his  own  but  rather  as 
those  of  his  preceptor.  The  people  were  divided  into  three 
parties  :  those  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mers :  those  who  adhered  to  the  Pope  ;  and  those  who  were 
«till  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  but  rejected  the  papal 
authority.  The  strength  of  these  parties  were  now  to  be 
tried ;  and  the  protector,  who  was  zealous  for  the  reforma- 
tion, resolved  to  begin  by  ordering  a  general  visitation  of 
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(lie  chnrches,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  what  he  conaid- 
ered  as  abuses. 

At  this  juncture  a  rupture  with  Scotland  diverted  the  pro- 
tector's attention  from  his  principal  design.  The  late  king 
had  negociated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  Edward 
and  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,*  which  the  Scots  had  re- 
fused to  ratify.  Henry  had,  therefore,  resolved  on  a  war 
with  Scotland,  and  the  protector  and  his  council,  adhering  to 
his  maxims,  adopted  this  extraordinary  method  of  wooing  a 
queeu  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  her  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Somerset  entered  Scotland  with 
A  I).  1547.  ^^  f^i'f"-y  of  13,000  foot  and  5,000  horse  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  appeared  on  the 
coast  to  second  his  operations.  The  Scots  were  prepared  ta 
resist  the  invasion  :  their  army  consisted  of  30,000  men,  w  ith 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  5  and  they  had  taken  an  advanta- 
geous position  on  a  rising  ground  above  Musselburgh,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Eske.f 

The  protector  justly  alarmed  at  tlie  strength  of  the  enemy^ 
and  desirous  of  extricating  himself  from  the  dangers  of  his 
situation,  made  overtures  of  peace  on  terms  which  the  Scots 
might  have  considered  as  extremely  advantageous  But  the 
proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain.:}:  Hatred  to  England, 
founded  on  the  memory  of  past  hostilities,  and  heightened  by 
the  smart  of  recent  injuries,  %vas  the  national  passion  of  the 
Scots,  and  their  impetuosity  proved  the  ruin  of  their  army. 
Their  general,  confiding  in  his  superiority  of  numbers,  and 
only  fearing  that  the  English  should  escape  by  flight,  left  his 
advantageous  position,  and  attacked  the  duke  of 
A.  d!  1547.  Somei'set  in  the  fields  of  Piiikey,  with  no  better 
success  than  his  rashness  deserved.  The  duke 
having  drawn  up  his  troops  on  an  eminence,  had  now  the  ad- 
vantage of  ground  on  his  side.  The  Scottish  army  consist- 
ed almost  entirely  of  infantry,  armed  with  long  spears,  and 

*  The  unfortunate  Mary  who  was  af  tcrwai-ds  put  to  death  by  queen 
Elizalieth. 

I  Vide  Buchan,  lib.  15. 

;•  For  the  conditions  see  Rapln,  vol.  2.  book  16. 
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for  that  reason  their  files  were  very  deep,  and  their  ranks 
very  close.*  The  Scots  advanced  in  three  firm  and  compact 
cohimns,  which  easily  resisted  the  impression  of  the  English 
cavalry,  and  drove  them  oil'  the  field.  But  the  infantry  ad- 
vancing, and  the  Scots  heing  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish artillery,  which  the  protector  had  placed  in  a  comman- 
ding situation,  as  also  to  that  of  the  fleet,  which  lay  in  the 
iay  of  Musselburgh,  and  had  drawn  close  to  the  shoie,  in  a 
short  time  their  whole  army  was  totally  routed.  The  battle 
M'as  neither  long  nor  sanguinary,  but  the  pursuit  continued 
several  hours,  and  to  a  great  distance.  The  three  roads  by 
which  the  Scots  fied  were  strewed  with  spears,  swords,  and 
targets,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Scots 
bad  above  ten  thousand  killed  ;  a  few  were  made  prisoners  5 
and  the  protector  might  have  made  himself  master  of  a 
kingdom,  from  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  obliged  to  retire  with  disgrace. f  But  this  vic- 
tory, though  splendid,  was  of  no  real  utility.  The  Englishsi 
indeed,  took  Leith,  and  plundered  Edinburgh,  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset  might  probably  have  conquered,  or  at  least  ravaged 
the  whole  kingdom,  had  not  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs 
at  home  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  That  cabal 
which  brought  him  at  length  to  his  tragical  end  was  already 
formed,  and  while  he  triumphed  in  Scotland,  his  enemies  ia 
London  were  undermining  his  power  and  contriving  his  ruin* 
Self-preservation,  therefore,  impelled  him  to  prefer  safety 
before  fame,  and  to  return  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
victory. 

The  protector,  though  a  favouiHfte  of  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple, was  envied  and  hated  by  the  nobility.  Relying  on  royal 
and  popular  favour,  he  consulted  only  such  of  the  regents  as 
he  had  gained  to  his  interests,  and  having  thus  assumed  thf; 
sole  administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  not  only  adopted  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Henry  VIII.  but  raised  himself  abovtr 
the  rest  of  the  nobles  by  a  display  of  external  pomp,  extreme- 

*  The  length  of  the  Scottish  spear  or  pike  was  fixed  at  eighteen  feet  si* 
inches.    Dr.  Robert.  Hist.  Scot.  1.  p.  137,  marginal  note. 

f  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist.  Scot.  1.  p.  136.  Rapin  says  that  14,000  meiT 
were  killed  and  l,.50O  nwde  prisoners.    Kapin,  Hist.  Eng.  ?.  p.  8. 
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ly  offensiye  to  feudal  pride.  His  brother,  the  admiral  Tlio- 
mas  Seymour,  was  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  Am- 
bition alone  can  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  unnatural 
quarrel.  The  admiral  Mas  proud,  haughty,  and  aspiring, 
and  couhl  not,  without  envy,  behold  the  diftcrence  that  was 
made  between  him  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Somerset,  al- 
thougli  both  were  uncles  to  the  young  king.  Immediately  after 
Henry's  decease,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  ambition  by  making 
ins  addresses  to  the  princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  not  being  likely 
to  succeed,  he  turned  his  attention  to  (/atharine  Par,  the 
queen  dowager,  and  having  soon  won  her  heart,  he  privately 
married  her,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  king's  consent  to 
the  match,  without  acquainting  his  brother,  the  protector,  of 
the  circumstance.  The  duke  being  a  person  of  great  mode- 
ration, overlooked  the  affront ;  but  this  was  only  the  first  de- 
velopement  of  the  admiral's  ambition.  He  thought  himself 
by  his  birth  and  his  natural  endowments  as  worthy  as  his 
brother  of  having  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  he  form- 
ed the  project  of  supplanting  the  duke,  by  insinuating  him- 
Bclf  into  the  king's  favour,  and  making  a  party  among  the 
nobility.  The  enemies  of  the  protector  often  brought  the 
Icing  to  the  admiral's  house,  under  pretence  of  visiting  his 
mother-in-law.  These  visits  afforded  to  the  admiral  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  court  to  the  young  monarch,  by  fur- 
bishing him  with  money  from  his  private  purse.*  He  also 
distributed  presents  to  such  as  might  serve  him  in  his  designs, 
and  incessantly  laboured  to  supplant  his  brother.  The  pro- 
tector being  informed  of  these  intrigues,  terminated  abruptly 
his  campaign  in  Scotland,  and  returned  suddenly  to  London. 
The  admiral,  although  he  had  the  king  on  his  side,  soon  per- 
ceived that  a  young  prince  of  ten  years  of  age  would  not 
have  sufficient  resolution  to  support  him  against  the  protec- 
or  and  his  council,  and  was  glad  to  feign  a  reconciliation. 
But  he  soon  shewed  that  he  had  not  relinquished  his  projects. 
He  still  continued  his  endeavours  to  inspire  the  king  with  a 
dislike  of*  his  ministers  ;  and  the  protector,  who  was  not  ig- 
norant of  his  designs,  constantly  kept  spies  about  his  person 
to  watch  his  proceedings. 

•  Burnet,  2.  p.  53  and  54 
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The  commissioners  appointed  to  visit  the  churches  having 
made  their  report,  it  was  found  that  ail  the  bishops  had  com- 
plied with  the  orders  of  the  council,  except  Bonner,  of  Lnn^- 
don,  and  Gardiner,  of  Winchester,  who   were   committed  to 

prison.*  The  parliament  being  about  to  meet,  the 
A  D.  1547.  protector  obtained  a  patent  under   the  great  seal, 

authorizing  him  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne,  under  the  cloth  of  state.  This  proceeding  evidently 
shewed  that  the  duke  of  Somerset's  intention  was  to  raise 
himself  superior  to  all,  and  to  set  aside  even  the  forms  of 
the  regency.  His  patent,  indeed,  had  been  approved  by  the 
council  as  well  as  by  the  king.  But  it  was  sufficiently  known 
that  the  king  was  under  his  directions,  and  the  council  at  his 
command. 

The  parliament  being  assembled,  proceeded  to  the  repeal 
of  several  oppressive  acts  passed  in  the  late  reign  ;  and  some 
statutes  which  favoured  the  reformation  were  enacted.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  object  which  the  protector  had  chiefly  at 
heart,  and  in  which  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  archr 
bishop  of  Canterbury.     In   the  beginning  of  the  following 

year,  the  council  made  several  alterations  in  res- 
A  d'i548  P®*^^  ®^    religion. t     Certain  ceremonies  used   on 

particular  days  Avere  abolished  :  the  practice  of 
auricular  confession  hitherto  imposed  as  an  indispensable 
duty,  was  left  to  every  person's  discretion  ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  a  decree  was  published,  ordering  the  removal  of 
all  images  from  the  churches. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer,  a  number  of  commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  eighteen  bishops,  with  several  deans, 
and  some  other  divines,  were  employed  in  reforming  the  of- 
fices of  the  church.*  But  they  were  so  far  from  being  unan- 
imous in  their  opinions,  that  eight  of  the  bishops  protested 
against  the  alterations  that  were  made.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, like  the  Pope,  and  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  declared 
that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aud> 

•  S'rype,  p.  68. 
f  Heylin,  p.  55. 

*  CoUier'a  Ecdeu,  irist.vol.  2.  p.  254,  Sec; 
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as  soon  as  (lie  parliament  met  an  act  was  passed  to  confiria 
the  new  liturgy,  and  another  by  which  (he  clergy  were  per^ 
mitted  to  marry. 

In  the  mean  while  the  qnarrel  between  the  protector,  and 
his  brother  the  admiral,  broke  out  again  with  increased  viru- 
lence. It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  dark 
intrigues  of  those  corrupt  times,  and  equally  useless  and  vain 
to  quote  what  historians  have  advanced  from  conjecture  ra- 
ther than  evidence.  The  result  was,  that  the  admiral  being 
accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.*  He  demanded  a  public  trial,  and 
to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers;  but  although  he  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  and 
uncle  to  the  king,  this  just  and  reasonable  request  was  de- 
nied.  The  aifair  being  brought  before  the  parliament,  he 
was  condemned  by  a  bill  of  attainder  at  every  reading,  of 
which,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  protector  was  present. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  resembled  the  trials  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  admiral,  without  ever  being 
A  D.  1549  ®^''^^  to  make  his  defence,  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  soon  after  beheaded  on  the  scaftbld. 

The  reformers,  in  rejecting  some  of  the  ceremonies  and 
<}octrines  of  the  ehurch  of  Home,  Lad  retained  the  worst 
part  of  her  system,  her  persecuting  spirit ;  and  although,  as 
a  modern  writer  observes,  they  so  zealously  opposed  the  pa- 
pal tyranny,  they  were  far  from  adopting  the  principles  of  a 
liberal  toleration. f  The  council  being  informed  that  several 
German  anabaptists  were  come  into  England,  and  fearing 
t-hat  they  should  propagate  their  doctrines,  commissioned 
Cranmer,  and  some  others,  to  apprehend  and  try  them  for 
heresy.  On  Ihis  occasion  an  unfortunate  English  woman, 
named  .loaiina  Bocher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  hav- 
ing imbibed  their  opinions,  and  conscientiously  refusing  to 
abjure  what  she  conceived  to  be  tlie  truth,  was  condemned  as 
an  heretic,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned.  But  the  young  king 
shewed  an  extreme  reluctance  to  sign  the  warrrant  for  her 
f^xecutioM,  declaring,  that  in  his   opinion,  the  sentence  wax 

*  yiile  Biirnel  2.  p.  97,  Sec.  to  p.  100. 
t  ^.flIlar^s  Hist,  r.iig.  gov.  2.  p.  45p'. 
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Unjust  and  cruel.     Arelibishop  Cranmer,  wbo  had  great  influ-' 
eiice  over  him,  was  employed  to  overcome  his  scruples.     At 
length,  the  king,  silenced  rather  than  convinced  by  Cranmer's 
arguments,  signed  the  warrant  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  telling 
him  that  if  he  did  wrong  it  was  in  deference  to  his  authority^ 
and  that  he  must  answer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  The 
lenient  and  liberal  sentiments  of  the  prince  form    a  striking 
contrast  with  those   of  an  intolerant  bigot,  and  his  words 
would,  perhaps,  be  remembered  by  Cranmer,  when  he  him- 
self, about  six  years  afterwards,  fell  a  victim  to  unrelenting 
persecutors.     But  the  death  of  this  unhappy  woman  was  not 
a  sacrifice  sufficient  (o   appease  the  daemon  of  presecution. 
About  two  years  afterwards  George  Van  Pare  was  burned  in. 
Smithfield,  for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.*  However  his 
opinions  might  be  disapproved,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  consequently   deserved  a  more  lenient  treatment. 
These  scenes  of  horror  gave  rise  to  a  just  remark  of  the  Ro- 
manists, that  the  reformers  condemned  persecution  only  where 
they  themselves  were  its  objects. 

The  records  of  history  are  mostly  confined  to  the  actions 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  have  worn  crowns  or  conducted  ar- 
mies, or  have  otherwise  made  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
political  theatre.  From  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  history 
can  scarcely  consist  of  other  materials.  The  still  life  of 
p'ivate  society  may  be  celebrated  by  the  poet;  but  the  his- 
torian can  catch  only  the  prominent  features  of  public  af- 
fairs. Sometimes,  however,  history  developes  such  circum- 
stances as  tend  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
that  class  which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  IH.  or  even  from  an  earlier  period,  we 
perceive  the  gradual  but  very  slow  progress  of  English  lib- 
erty, the  resu^lt  of  increasing  commerce  and  wealth,  of  con- 
tests between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and  of  improvements 
in  the  legislature.  But  as  it  has  already  been  observed,!  the 
blessings  of  freedom  wv.vc  extended  only  to  particular  classes 
of  men,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  state  of  the 
pca«antiy  seems  not  lo  have  been  ameliorated.     During  the 

•  lliirnct,  2.  p.  112; 

"i  Sec  reign  of  Ilicliar'l  If-, 

vol..  \r.  !i 
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two  preceding  reigns,  indeed,  but   especially  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIII.  certain  circumstances  had  created  unu- 
sual embarrassments   to  (Iiat  numerous  body  of  men.     The 
increase  of  trade  and  luxury,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
had    greatly  increased  the  consumption  of  cloth  and  the  de- 
mand  for  >voo],  which  had  been,  for  time  immemorial,  the 
staple  commodity  of  England.     The   keeping  of  sheep  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  more  beneficial  than  the  culture  of 
corn  ;  and  the  great  proprietors  of  land  inclosed  their  fields, 
hv  whieli  the  cultivators  were  deprived  of  employment.  Mo- 
nopoly also  contributed  to  ineivase  the  evil.     An  act  of  par- 
liament of  the    25\h   Henry  VIII.  A.  I).  1534,   informs  us, 
that  some  individuals  kept  above  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and 
so  engrossed  the  trade  of  sheep  and  wool  that  the  price  of  the 
former  was  doubled,  and  that  of  the  latter  almost  trebled. 
By  this  kind  of  monopoly,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
act,  the  working  husbaK-dman  was   deprived   of  employment, 
the  cloth  manufacturer  exceedingly  injured,  the  country  de- 
populated, and  provisions  raised  to  an  exhorbitant  price.* 
The  scarcity  of  corn   had,  indeed,  become  so  great,  that  it 
had  sometimes  more  than  doubled   its  value.f     This  statute 
enacts,  that  no  person  should  keep  more  than   2,600  sheep, 
exclusive  of  lambs,  except  on  his  own  lands   of  inheritance  ; 
and  that  no  j)erson  should  hold  more  than  two  farms,  on  one 
of  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  ;  but  it  did  not  limit 
eeelesiastics.     Weveral  other  acts,  for  preventing  the  increase 
of  inclosures,  &e.  are  mentioned  by   our  annalists  and  par- 
liamentary registers,  as  also  for  the  repair  of  decayed  towns, 
which  latter  have  been  considered  by  some  as  evident  proofs 
of  a  decreased  population.    The  truth  of  this  inference,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  clear.];     It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
from  the  death  of  Henry  V.  to  the  establishment  of  EdM  ard 

*  The  monopoly  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils,  and 
to  this  we  may  also  ai'ld  tlie  deiective  state  of  agi'icullure  in  those  days. 
Perhaps  as  many  sheep  are  now  kept,  at  least  it  appears  certain  that  more 
wool  is  now  produced  in  England  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII-  but 
without  anj-  of  the  ill  consequ  ences  here  stated. 

f  Vide  And.  Hist   Comm.  2-  p.  58,  Lc. 

■\-  Vide  Hist.  Comm.  2-  p,  25. 
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during  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  France  had 
been  a  continual  drain  to  England;  and  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  must  have  consid- 
erably thinned  the  people.  But  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  III. 
and  Henry  VII.  the  population  was  very  little  diminished 
either  by  foreign  wars,  or  by  the  internal  commotions,  which 
were  far  more  troublesome  than  sanguinary.  We  find  that 
Henry  VII.  enacted  laws  against  inclosures,  ir.  order  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  grazing,  and  increase  that  of  arable 
land.  Inclosures  had  therefore  begun  to  be  common  in  his 
time  ;  and  a  writer,  distinguished  for  laborious  investigation, 
remarks  that  they  were  not  the  causes  but  the  eftccts  of  de- 
population ;  and  that  the  number  of  people  had  been  decreas- 
ing ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.*  lie  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  wages  of  manufacturers  induced  the 
working  people  to  neglect  agriculture,  and  that  the  owners 
of  lands  having  in  consequence  fewer  labourers,  were  obliged 
to  turn  their  attention  to  grazing.  But  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  chief  causes  of  depopulation  had  ceased ;  and 
from  the  continued  complaints  against  inclosures,  as  well  as 
from  the  declarations  of  the  parliament,  it  appears  it  was  not 
the  want  of  labourers,  but  the  monopoly  of  sheep  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  wool,  that  occasioned  the  continuance  of 
a  system  at  that  time  so  reprobated,  but,  at  this  day  found  so 
beneficial. t 

But,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  that 
of  Edward  VI.  a  train  of  particular  circumstances  pressed 
hard  on  the  loM'cr  class  of  the  peasantry.  And  the  disorders 
which  flowed  from  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  shew 
that  it  requires  a  nice  political  hand  to  overturn  ancient  in- 
stitutions without  producing  dangerous  effects.  While  these 
houses  existed,  their  lands  were  let  at  an  easy  rent  to  farmers, 
who  employed  a  great  number  of  labourers.  But  after  those 
lands  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
the  rents  were  greatly  raised,  and  the  farmers  were  obliged 
to  do  their  work  with  fewer  hands.  All  these  causes  con- 
curred to  promote  a  grazing  in  preference  to  an  arable  system, 

•  Camp.  Polit.  Survey,  vol.  2.  p.  436,  464. 

■\  Every  agriculturist  now  knows  tbe  beneficial  eflTcctR  of  iiiclosurcy. 
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and  consequentlj  (o  diminish  tlic  quanfitY  of  labuiir,  uhilcit 
increased  the  price  ol*  provisiuus.  Many  small  farms  were 
also  united  and  converted  into  extensive  sheep  walks,  while 
the  former  occupiers  were  deprived  of  the  usual  means  of 
subsistence,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  husbandry  was  con- 
verted into  an  oppressive  system  of  monopoly.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  ejected  friars,  whose  scanty  pensions  were 
ill  paid,  also  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing for  their  livelihood;  and  thus,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
contributed  to  increase  the  uumher  of  labourers,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour.  The  lower  sort  of  the  peas- 
antry were  in  consequence  reduced  to  a  starving  condition, 
and  obliged  to  work  for  wages  that  would  not  procure  them 
subsistence ;  and,  to  complete  their  misery,  the  parliament 
had  passed  an  act,  ordaining,  that  if  any  one  loitered  three 
days  without  employment,  or  ofteriug  himself  to  work,  he 
should  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  years,  to  any  one  that 
would  seize  his  person  and  bring  him  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  be  marked  with  the  letter  V.  for  vagabond, 
imprinted  on  his  breast  with  a  red  hot  iron.*  This  unprece- 
dented tyranny  drove  the  populace  to  despair.  In  Wiltshire 
and  Somersetshire  they  flew  to  arms  ;  but  they  were  soon  dis- 
persed, and  some  of  them  taken  and  executed.  Similar  insur- 
rections took  place  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Suf- 
folk, Gloucestershire,  Hertfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worces- 
tershire, Leicestershire,  and  Rutlandshire,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  universal  anarchy. 

The  protector  had  ever  been  a  supporter  of  the 
'  popular  cause,  and  his  endeavours  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  peasantry  had  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles  against  his  person  and  administration.  Perceiving 
that  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  rapidly  spreading  through 
the  kingdom,  the  protector  informed  the  people  that  he  was 
ready  to  redress  their  grievances.  But  having  brought  the 
affair  before  the  council,  he  met  with  so  great  an  opposition, 
that  he  set  aside  its  decisions,  and  resolving  to  act  by  his 
i)w?i  aJithority,  published  a  proclamation  against  new  inclos- 

*  Rapin,  vol.  2- p-  10. 
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Hires,  and  granted  a  pardon  for  all  that  was  past.  He  also 
appointed  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  causes  con- 
cerning inclosures,  highways,  and  cottages.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  considered  the  measure  as  an  arbitrary  invasiou 
of  their  privileges  and  property,  and  openly  opposed  the 
commissioners  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  The  protec- 
tor, being,  therefore,  unable  to  redress  the  grievances  as  he 
had  promised,  the  people  again  flew  to  arms  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Devonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Norfolk,  anil 
Yorkshire,  were  the  provinces  in  which  the  insurrections  were 
the  most  formidable.  The  insurgents  of  Devonshire,  in  particu- 
lar, presented  to  the  lord  Russell,  the  king's  general,  a  memo- 
rial, which  shewed  that  a  great  part  of  their  discontent  arose 
from  the  innovations  in  religion,  as  they  required  that  it 
should  be  restored  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  reign.  To  this  demand  were  added 
several  others  of  a  temporal  nature,  founded  on  a  levelling 
principle.  These  demands  being  rejected  by  the  court,  dif- 
ferent armies  were  put  in  motion,  under  the  lords  Russell  and 
Grey,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  carl  of  War- 
wick. The  insurgents  being  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  una- 
ble to  procure  regular  supplies  of  provisions,  were  defeated 
in  various  actions;  and,  before  the  middle  of  Au. 
"  gust,  were  totally  dispersed. 
During  these  commotions,  the  protector  who  knew  himself 
to  be  hated  by  the  nobility,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of 
popular  favour,  had  constantly  shewn  himself  averse  to  rig- 
orous proceedings  against  the  peasantry;  and  after  the  in- 
surrections were  quelled,  he  moved  in  the  council  for  a  gene- 
ral pardon.  But  the  majority  judging  it  expedient  to  curb 
the  people  by  severe  measures  and  bloody  executions,  the 
protector  again  met  with  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  he  re- 
solved to  act  by  his  own  authority.  In  virtue  of  his  patent, 
he  therefore  published  a  general  pardon,  excepting  only  a 
few  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been  taken  in  arms.  This 
lenient  procedure,  however,  contributed  to  inflame  the  no- 
bles against  the  protector;  and  most  of  the  counsellors  were 
extremely  exasperated  on  perceiving  that  they  wore  consulted 
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only  for  the  sake  oi'  form,  and  that  their  opposition  had  ne 
weight. 

While  England  was  agitated  hy  these  commotions,  the 
French  king,  Henry  II.  who  had  succeeded  Francis  I.  con- 
sidered it  as  a  favourable  oj»portuni(y  of  recovering  Boulogne, 
without  paying  the  money  stipulated  by  the  last  treaty  of 
peace.  Without  any  declaration  of  war,  he  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  Boulogne  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  siege. 

The  protector  now  found  himself  in  a  difficult  situation. 
The  l.-j-st  campaign  in  Scotland  had  been  unsuccessful,  as  the 
armies  which  had  been  destined  to  act  against  the  Scots  had 
been  employed  in  quelling  the  insurrections.  He  Mas  not 
ignorant  that  a  poM  erful  faction  of  the  nobility  was  forming 
against  him,  and  perceived  the  difficulties  that  must  arise 
from  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  and  Scotland. 
From  these  considerations,  he  proposed  to  the  council  the 
restitution  of  Boulogne.  But  he  had  now  lost  all  his  iuHu- 
enee ;  and  his  projiosal  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and 
considered  as  a  mark  of  cowardice. 

The  enemies  of  the  protector  now  began  to  act  in  a  more 
open  manner;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
rheir  plan,  they  used  every  means  to  destroy  his  reputation. 
They  accused  him  of  sacilticing  his  brother  to  his  ambition, 
of  favouring  the  popular  insurrections,  of  assuming  the  sole 
administration  of  the  government,  of  styling  himself  '•  bj 
"  the  grace  of  Cod,  duke  of  Somerset,"'  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sovereign  prince,  of  converting  to  his  own  use  a  portion  of 
the  public  money,  of  letting  the  forts  in  the  Boulonnois  remain 
in  an  ill  provided  state,  in  order  that  their  loss  might  render 
a  peace  v.ith  Franre  .absolutely  necessary,  and  of  demolishing 
the  fort  of  Hadington,  in  Scotland,  for  a  similar  reason. 
But  (here  was  nothing  that  more  strongly  contributed  to  turn 
against  him  the  current  of  public  opinion,  than  the  superb 
palace  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Strand,  .and  which  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Somerset  house.  In 
order  to  make  room  for  this  structure,  he  had  pulled  down 
the  houses  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Landatf,  and  Litch- 
field, as  also  a  parish  church,  and  for  a  further  supply  of 
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lY.  on  the  throne,  population  had  greatly  decreased ;  for 
materials,  he  had  taken  down  a  cloister,  two  chapels,  and  a 
charnel-house  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  superb  edifice,  which 
was  constructed  in  a  style  of  elegance  superior  to  any  of  the 
royal  palaces,  gave  great  umbrage  not  only  to  the  nobility, 
but  also  to  the  people,  who  considered  it  as  a  monument  of  am- 
bition erected  by  sacrilege  ;  and  the  duke  began  to  lose  his 
popularity  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  hos- 
tile aristocracy. 

The  protector  was  not  ignorant  of  the  schemes  that  were 
laid  for  his  ruin  ;  and  studied  to  render  them  abortive.  For 
this  purpose  he  placed  his  servants  and  creatures  about  the 
the  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  opposite  faction  from  becom- 
ing masters  of  his  person.  But  this  precaution  served  only 
to  precipitate  his  fall.  The  lords  of  the  council  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  declaring 
the  duke  of  Somerset  the  author  of  all  the  disorders,  they 
convened  the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  London,  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  expressly 
forbade  them  to  acknowledge  him  any  longer  as  protector. 

The  duke,  in  the  mean  while,  removed  the  king  to  Wind-- 
sor,  and  armed  a  number  of  his  dependents  at  that  place  and 
at  Hampton  court.  This  step  furnished  his  enemies  with 
fresh  grounds  of  complaint.  They  went  in  a  body  to  Guild- 
hall, and  declaring  their  intention  of  taking  the  king  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  obtained  from  the  common 
council  a  promise  of  support.  The  duke  being  apprized  of 
all  these  proceedings,  and  conscious  of  his  inability  to  make 
any  resistance,  oifered  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council^ 
and  was  soon  after  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  the  most  active  iu 
subverting  the  power  of  the  protector,  was  now  suffered,  by 
the  rest  of  the  counsellors,  to  take  upon  him  the  principal 
part  of  the  administration.  The  adherents  of  the  old  reli- 
gion, gloried  in  this  revolution,  as  they  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  earl  was,  in  his  heart,  more  catholic  than  protes- 
tant,  and  his  strict  union  with  the  earl  of  Southampton,  con- 
firmed them  in  that  opinion.     But  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
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not  yet  fully  known  :  he  was  actuated  solely  by  ambition, 
and  had  very  little  regard  for  any  religion  :  he  knew  that 
the  refornjatiou  was  supported  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  :  and  considering  its  cstablislimenl  as 
the  surest  means  of  promoting  his  interests,  he  immediately 
declared  in  its  favour  ;  so  that  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  party 
were  completely  disappointed. 
Soon  after  this  revolution  in  the  regency,  the  parliament 

met,  and,  together  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
a/u.  1049  <^ounciI,  pursued  the  former  measures  in  regard  to 

the  reformation.  In  order  to  prevent  any  future  in- 
surrection, the  parliament  passed  a  severe  act  against  unlawful 
assemblies;  but  the  cruel  statute  of  the  first  of  this  reign,  against 

vagrants,  was  repealed.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
a'd^*1350  following  year,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against 

the  protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  de- 
clared, that  he  had  no  ill  intentions  against  the  king  or  the 
state,  and  tlirew  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament. 
lie  was,  therefore,  fined  in  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  of 
land,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  offices.  On  the  6th  of  February  following,  he  came  out 
of  the  Tower  :  about  ten  days  afterwards,  he  received  the 
king's  pardon  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  council. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  parliament  and  the  council,  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  its  head,  proceeded  to  establish  the 
reformation.  The  parliament  passed  an  act  confirming  the 
new  liturgy,  and  ordering  all  missals,  breviaries,  &-c.  to  he 
delivered  to  persons  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  all  ima- 
ges, not  yet  removed  from  the  churches,  to  be  destroyeil  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  of  June.  The  e.nl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  council,  were  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed concerning  the  aftair  of  Boulogne,  and  the  war 
with  France.  Although  they  had  indignantly  rejected  the 
late  protector's  proposal  for  the  restitution  of  Boulo:^ne,  they, 
themselves,  adopted  that  measure  ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  England  restored  thiit  place  to 
France  on  condition  of  being  repaid  the  sums  laid  out  in  im- 
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proving  the  fortifications.*  But  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  pension  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Francis  I.  nor  of  the 
arrears  due  from  France,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  had  been  constantly  accumulating.  Thus,  all  the 
pains  that  the  kings  of  England  had  taken  to  secure  a  yearly 
pension,  or  tribute,  in  lieu  of  their  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  France,  were  rendered  fruitless  by  this  treaty,  which  stip- 
ulated, in  favour  of  England,  only  an  indeterminate  retention 
of  those  claims  which  had  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  shed 
since  the  days  of  Edward  III.  The  kings  of  England  still 
retained  the  title  of  king  of  France  ;  but  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  none  of  them  have  ever  seriously  thought  of  as- 
serting their  right  to  that  crown.  Scotland  was  also  inclu- 
ded in  this  treaty  ;  and  the  project  of  a  marriage  betweeu 
the  queen  of  that  country,  and  the  king  of  England,  was  re- 
linquished. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  soon  perceived  that  the  nation  was  extremely  offen- 
ded at  a  treaty  so  disgraceful  to  England.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  people  some  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  pay 
the  king's  debts,  which  were  very  considerable,  he  called  to 
a  rigorous  account,  those  who  had  the  management  of  the 
public  money,  as  well  as  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors in  the  exercise  of  their  offices.  Peculation  is  so 
common  a  crime  in  most  countries,  that  such  inquisitions,  if 
rigorously  made,  too  often  develope  iniquitous  scenes,  hoM"- 
ever  concealed  under  the  ostensible  shew  of  patriotism  and 
disinterested  integrity.  x\t  the  period  here  under  considera- 
tion, several  persons  of  distinction  were  found  guilty  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money :  some  were  heavily  fined  :  others 
were  imprisoned,  and  others  made  the  best  compositions  they 
could  with  the  court.  This  inquiry  greatly  contributed  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  for  as  there 
were  few  persons  in  public  offices  whose  conduct  would  stand 
the  test  of  a  rigorous  inquiry,  they  endeavoured  to  disarm  his 
vengeance  by  an  implicit  submission  to  his  will. 

•  The  sum  was  400,000  crowns  of  gold :  this  treaty  'fTas  concladei 
Mai-ch  24th,  1550.     R-ipin,  2  p,  20. 
VOL.  II.  1 
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The  nation  being  now  at  peace  with  its  neighbours, the  rtf- 
ibr'.'.a'ion  was  tlie  principal  alVair  that  attracted  the  atteutioH 
of  the  king  and  the  regency.  Several  bishopricks,  as  they  be- 
oairie  vacant,  were  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
manors,  wliich  were  divided  among  the  great  men  of  the 
court,  and  some  compensations  were  made  to  the  sees,  by 
means  of  impropriations,  &c.*  Commissioners  were  also 
employed  in  preparing  a  confession  of  faith,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  articles.  Some  parts  of  the 
new  liturgy  were  corrected  :  the  commandments  were  prefix- 
ed to  the  communion  service,  chrism,  the  use  of  the  cross  ia 
t!  e  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
-were  laid  aside. f  The  princess  Mary  refused  to  adopt  these 
alterations,  and  continued  to  have  mass  celebrated  in  her 
house,  which  drew  upon  her  great  mortifications  from  the 
king  and  his  council,  and,  in  all  probability  first  gave  rise  to 
the  ambitions  projects  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  after- 
wards formed  the  design  of  excluding  her  from  the  succession, 
of  marrying  the  princess  Elizabeth  abroad,  and  of  causing 
one  of  his  own  sons  to  espouse  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  by  Frances  Brandon,  who  was  the 
next  in  succession  after  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  month  of  April,  this  year,  the  sweating  sickness 
broke  tut,  and  continued  to  rage  till  October  with  a  violence 
that  defied  all  remedies.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  him,  died  of  this  distemper,  and 
the  title  being  void  by  their  death,  was  procured,  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  for  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  father  of  lady 
Jane  Grey.  Some  historians  suppose,  that  the  earl  had  al- 
ready formed  the  design  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
that  lady  ;  but  this  appears  scarcely  probable,  as  the  king 
was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  in  a  good  state  of  health. 
The  earl  also  negociated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Ed- 
ward and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France — a  measure  which  seemed  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  imputed  designs.     But  the   consummation  being  not  to 

*  This    procedure   was  groumled  on  the   example   of   Henry  VIIT. 
Strype's  Mem.  2  p.  75,  272.     Heylin,  p.  17,  &c.     Stat.  37th,  Henry  VIII. 
t  Burnet,  2.  p.  169,  &C, 
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take  place  till  after  the  princess  was  twelve  years  of  age,  it 
was  consequently  prevented  by  the  kings  death.  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  the  designs  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at 
that  time,  were  confined  to  the  view  of  establishing  himself 
firmly  in  the  post  that  he  possessed,  in  order  to  retain  his  au- 
thority after  the  king  should  be  at  age  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  views,  he  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance his  friends  to  the  highest  honours.  By  his  influence, 
he  caused  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  be  created  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and  himself,  duke  of  Northumberland  :  William  Pan- 
let,  lord  treasurer,  was  made  marquis  of  Winchester  ;  and 
Sir  Wm.  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.  But  the  promotion  of 
Lis  friends  could  not  make  him  perfectly  easy,  without  the 
ruin  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  enemies.  He  regarded 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  notwithstanding  his  disgrace,  as  a 
powerful  rival.  The  king,  indeed,  had  a  great  esteem  for 
bis  uncle  ;  and  as  his  minority  was  drawing  near  its  termi- 
nation, he  might  probably  restore  him  to  his  former  influence. 
This  was  what  the  late  earl  of  Warwick,  now  duke  of  North- 
umberland, chiefly  feared,  and  resolved  to  prevent.  In  order 
to  ruin  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  made  use  of  two  different 
means,  which  succeeded  according  to  his  wish :  the  first  was 
to  prejudice  the  king  against  him  by  malicious  reports  and 
misrepresentations  of  his  conduct  :  the  second  was  to  give 
the  duke  himself  such  mortifications  as  would  impel  him  to 
some  criminal  action.  Few  persons  would  have  the  modera- 
tion and  prudence  to  avoid  falling  into  such  a  snare.  Histo- 
rians have  said  that  he  had  formed  the  project  of  assassina- 
ting the  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  but  all  their  assertions 
are  founded  on  uncertain  and  partial  accounts,  or  on  vague 
conjecture,  and  the  whole  affair,  like  most  of  the  court  in- 
trigues of  those  corrupt  times,  appears  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  duke,  however,  was  comniitted  to  the  Tower, 
A.  D.  1551.  ^'^^  many  others,  accused  of  being  his  accompli- 
ces. But  he  was  never  confronted  with  his  accu- 
sers, and  all  the  depositions  being  privately  taken,  posterity 
is  deprived  of  the  means  of  estimating  the  accuracy  of  their 
etatemeats.    The  best  light  that  oau  be  thrown  on  the  affair. 
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arises  from  the  charge  brought  against  him  at  his  trial.  It 
consisted  of  three  articles — 1st.  That  he  had  designed  to 
seize  the  king's  person,  and  the  administration  of  public  af- 
fairs. 2d.  Tiiat  he  had  formed  a  conspiracy  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
And  3d.  That  he  iiad  intended  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
London  Of  these  three  articles  the  first  and  third  \>ore  trea- 
son :  the  second  was  felony  ;  and  of  this  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  of  death. 

As  t!ie  peers  had  condemned  the  duke  of  felony,  and  unau- 
imoiisly  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  high  treason,  the  peo- 
ple still  hoped  that  the  king  would  grant  him  his  pardon. 
But  young  Edward  was  constantly  surrounded  with  persons 
who  used  every  endeavour  to  prejudice  him  against  his  uncle; 
and,  at  last,  he  signed  an  order  for  his  execution. 
A.  D  1552  ^°  ^  speech  from  the  scafibld,  the  duke  declared, 
that  he  had  diligently  laboured  for  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  king,  and  for  the  good  of  the  realm  :  be 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  making  him  his  instrument  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  adhere  to 
its  doctrines  :  he  pruyed  for  the  king,  asked  pardon  of  all 
whom  he  had  offended,  and  declared,  that  he  forgave  all  hig 
enemies.  After  this  harangue,  he  spent  a  few  moments  in 
prayer,  and  then  placing  his  head  on  the  block,  received  the 
stroke  that  launched  him  into  eternity- 

Thus  fell  the  celebrated  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  variously  depicted  by  historians.  Some  have 
represented  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  as  a  sac- 
rilegious despoiler  and  destroyer  of  churches  ;  while  others 
seem  to  regard  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  as  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  all  his  vices  and  failings.  But  without  being 
led  astray  by  the  misrepresentations  of  either  catholic  or  pro- 
testant  bigots,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  was  more 
weak  than  wicked.  His  ambition  was  boundless  ;  but  he 
did  not  possess  the  courage  and  decision  of  character  requi- 
site for  the  accomplishment  of  great  designs. 

Soon  after  the  duke's  execution,  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir 
Ralph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Arun- 
del, who  were  charged  with  being  his  accomplices,  were  put 
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to  death  on  Tower-Hill.  All  of  them  asserted  their  inno- 
cence ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  in  particular,  declared  that  he 
did  not  doubt  but  his  blood  would  make  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland's pillow  uneasy.  About  this  time,  the  horrid  cus- 
tom of  convicting,  on  the  authority  of  private  depositions, 
was  abolished  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  declared  that 
no  person  should  be  condemned  for  treason,  except  by  his  own 
confession,  or  by  the  depositions  of  two  witnesses  taken  in 
his  presence.  This  year,  also,  the  famous  corpo- 
ration of  German  and  Flemish  merchants,  who 
lived  in  the  Still-yard,  near  London  Bridge,  was  dissolved,  be- 
cause it  had  become  detrimental  to  England  by  engrossing 
the  wool  trade.  The  kings  of  England  had  frequently  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  and,  in  recom- 
pense, had  granted  them  great  privileges.  Antwerp  and 
Hamburgh  possessed,  at  this  period,  the  chief  part  of  the 
trade  in  these  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1351,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Still-yard  had  shipped  no  less  than  forty-four 
thousand  pieces  of  cloth ;  and  all  the  English  merchants, 
collectively,  had  not  exported  above  eleven  hundred.  While 
the  trade  was  thus  monopolized  by  foreigners,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  England  should  rise  to  commercial  eminence.* 
The  dissolution  of  this  company,  which  had  all  the  markets 
in  their  hands,  was,  therefore,  greatly  conducive  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  young  king  fell 
'^'  into  a  consumptive  disorder,  which  growing  daily 
more  dangerous,  announced  his  approaching  dissolution. 
Some  suspected  that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  had  given 
him  a  slow  poison  ;  but  this  was  only  conjecture,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  proof ;  and  the  nature  of  his  disease 
seems  to  contradict  the  opinion.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  physicians  gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Edward, 
perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  could  not  reflect,  without 
extreme  concern,  on  the  future  state  of  religion  under  his  sis- 
ter Mary,  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  who  would  not 
fail  to  suppress  the  reformation,  which  he  had  laboured,  m ith 

•  Burnet,  2.  p.  207. 
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SO  much  zeal,  (o  establish.  Ou  these  circumstances,  the  duke 
of  Northuinberlaiul  ionned  his  plan  for  brinijiii^  llie  crown 
into  his  family.  In  this  view,  he  married  the  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  his  lourlh  son.  (o  .lane  (irey.  eldest  (laughter  of  the 
duke  of  SulVolk,  by  Franees  Brandon,  who  was,  by  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  appointed  the  next  in  succession  after  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Kli/.abeth.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
sisters  of  .Tane  Grey  were  married  ;  one  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  carl  of  Pembroke  :  the  other  to  Martin  Keys,  groom- 
porter  to  the  king. 

The  duke  having  strengtliened  himself  by  such  alliances 
as  he  deemed  useful  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
represented,  to  the  dying  king,  the  danger  in  which  the  re- 
formation must  be  if  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  advised 
him  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession.  But  as  Mary  could 
not  be  set  aside,  except  on  the  specious  pretext  of  her  illegi- 
timacy, and  as  the  same  pretended  blemish  attached  to  Eliz- 
abeth, who  was  a  known  friend  to  the  refo?  niation,  he  had  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  king  as  to  induce  him  to  exclude 
both  his  sisters,  and  to  settle  the  succession  on  Jane  Grey. 
The  settlement  of  the  crown  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  the  judges  except  judge  Hales,  and  by  all  the  privy 
counsellors.  And  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  having  so 
far  carried  his  point,  sent  for  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  accom- 
pany the  king  in  his  sickness.  His  design  was  to  get  them 
into  his  hands,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  opposing  the 
accession  of  his  daughter-in-law.  But  while  the  two  prin- 
cesses were  on  the  road  Edward  expired  in  the  six- 
\*D  1553  teenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his 
reign  ;  and  they,  by  turning  back,  disappointed  the 
duke  in  regard  to  his  plan  for  securing  their  persons.* 

Edward  VI.  had  a  beautiful  countenance,  with  a  remarka- 
ble sweetness  in  his  aspect,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
starry  lustre  and  peculiary  vivacity,  indicating  the  mildness 
of  his  disposition,  the  acuteness  of  his  penetration,  and  the 
extent  of  his  genius.  If,  indeed,  we  may  credit  historians, 
tie  must  be  considered  as  a  prodigy ;  and  nature  seems  to. 

*  Hollings.  p.  1084. 
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have  made  an  extraordinary  effort  in  forming  the  qualities  of 
liis  mind.  Before  his  sickness,  when  he  was  only  in  liis  fif- 
teenth year,  he  not  only  spoke  English,  French,  and  Latin, 
with  the  greatest  fluency,  ease,  and  elegance,  but  had  acquir- 
ed a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages, 
as  also  of  logic  and  music.  He  understood  the  arts  of  forti- 
fication and  design,  and  was  also  an  adept  in  philosophy.  He 
was  so  conversant  in  politics,  that  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
who  visited  London  during  his  reign,  published  (he  fame  of 
his  abilities  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  And  Cardan,  the 
famous  Italian  philosopher,  who  conversed  with  him  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  was  struck  with  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  attainments.  In 
writing  his  character  at  a  time  when  flattery  could  not  be  of 
any  use.  Cardan  speaks  of  him  as  a  miracle,  and  says  that 
"  in  him  nature  had  made  such  an  attempt,  that  not  onlj 
*'  England,  but  the  world  had  reason  to  lament  that  he  was 
"  so  soon  snatched  away.'*  Astonishment  might  perhaps 
lead  to  exaggeration  ;  but  how  extraordinary  soever  might  be 
the  boy,  his  life  was  too  short  to  develope  the  character  of 
the  man  and  the  monarch ;  and  his  political  measures  were 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  himself,  but  rather  to  his  ministers.  His 
zeal  for  the  reformation  appears  to  have  been  sincere  and 
ardent ;  btit  all  that  was  done  for  its  establishment  in  his  reign 
>vas  soon  undone  in  that  of  his  successor. 
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The  erovn  of  England,  assigned  to  Jane  Grey  by  the  testa- 
ment of  Edward  VI.  proved  a  fatal  bequest.  The  preten- 
sions of  that  unhappy  lady  sunk  before  the  prior  claim  and 
superior  fortune  of  Mary,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  king,  and 
her  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  her  father-in-law. 
Mary,  however,  did  not  ascend  the  throne  without  some  op- 
position. The  two  divorces  of  Henry  VHI.  and  his  arbitrary 
disposal  of  the  crown  by  his  last  will,  together  with  the  va- 
rious and  contradictory  acts  of  parliament  passed  on  these 
occasions  had  greatly  embroiled  the  succession  :  and  the  last 
will  of  Edward  VI.  had  only  served  to  increase  the  confusion. 
By  these  proceedings  a  wide  field  was  left  open  to  competi- 
tion ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  claimants  could  alone  determine 
their  success. 

As  soon  as  the  eyes  of  Edward  were  closed,  the  first  care 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  to  prepare  for  placing 
his  daughter-in-law  on  the  throne.  On  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, Jane  declared  that  she  was  not  ambitious  of  royalty, 
that  the  crown  belonged  (o  Mary,  and  that  slic  Mould  not 
usurp  her  rights.  At  length  being  overcome  by  the  argu- 
ments and  importunities  of  the  duke,  her  father-in-law,  and 
of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  her  husband,  she  acceded  to  {he 
proposal.  The  duke  had  no  sooner  obtained  her  consent 
than  he  assembled  the  council  in  the  Tower;  and  as  he  was 
master  of  its  decisions,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that 
Jane  sliould  be  proclaimed  queen  on  tbe  foll(>wing 
A  D,  loSo.'^^.V'  ^''^  ^^^^s  accordingly  proclaimed  in  London., 
with  the  usual  formalities,  l)ut  without  any  of  the 
popular  acclamations  customary  on  such  occasions.  I'he  duke 
of  Northumberland  was  hated  by  the  people,  and  their  enmity 


"fatally  affected  his  daughter-in-law,  as  they  reasonably  im- 
agined, that,  under  her  government,  the  administration  would 
be  almost  wholly  lodged  in  his  hands. 

At  this  critical  period,  it  is  requisite  to  take  a  view  of  the 
State  of  the  English  nation,  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics. 
The  council  of  gtate  consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  of 
whom  few  loved,  though  all  of  them  feared  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  Some  of  them,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  although  they  out- 
wardly complied  with  the  changes  which  had  been  introdu- 
ced. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  others,  were 
sincere  protestants  ;  but  the  majority,  like  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, had  no  attachment  to  any  religion,  and  Mere 
ready  to  comply  with  any  that  seemed  conducive  to  their  tem- 
poral interest.  The  rest  of  the  nobility  resembled  the  lords 
of  the  council.  Few  of  them  had  any  sincere  attachment  to 
either  the  catholic  or  protestant  religion  ;  but  all  of  thein  con- 
curred in  their  enmity  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
people  were  also  divided  into  three  classes  or  parties.  Eng- 
land, at  this  time,  appeared  to  be  almost  wholly  protestant  ^ 
but  many  of  the  people  were  secretly  attached  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. Some,  indeed,  were  zealous  for  the  reformation  ;  buft 
the  greatest  number  had  embraced  its  doctrines  with  a  view 
to  temporal  advantages  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  subsequent, 
as  well  as  from  preceding  circumstances,  that  the  religious 
sentiment  was  very  weak  among  the  English  of  that  period. 

In  the  contest  between  Mary  and  Jane,  it  was  evidenf", 
that  the  former  would  be  supported  by  all  who  desired  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  religion.  Jane,  who  was  a  stren- 
uous advocate  for  the  reformation,  could  expect  support  only 
from  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  protestant  faith,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  its  sake.  But  the  number  of 
these  was  small.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  being; 
swayed  by  no  principle  of  religion  or  conscience,  would  natu- 
rally embrace  the  party  that  appeared  the  strongest,  and  the 
religion  that  promised  to  be  triumphant.  But  all  ranks  of 
people,  whatever  might  be  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion, agreed  in  fbelr  dislike  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  their  dread  of  falling  under  his  government.  From  these 
vol..  JI.  K 
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considerations,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  little  snpport  tliaC 
Jane  met  with  from  those  whom  she  now  called  her  subjects. 
On  receiving  intellii^eiice  of  Edward's  decease,  Mary  retired 
into  Suffolk  ;  and  on  promising  to  make  no  alterations  in  re- 
ligion, the  people  of  that  county,  who  were  almost  all  of 
them  protestants,  immediately  espoused  her  cause,  and  thostt 
of  Norfolk  followed  their  example.  Being  proclaimed  queen 
at  Norwich,  several  lords  and  gentlemen  came  to  oft'er  her  their 
services,  and  some  of  them  immediately  began  to  raise  troops 
for  the  support  of  her  right ;  the  people  of  Suffolk  took 
arms  in  her  favour:  she  was  proclaimed  in  several  places; 
and  she  soon  had  an  army  that  daily  increased. 

The  sovereigns  of  England  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
retire  to  the  Tow'er  at  the  commencement  of  their  reigns,  a 
precautionary  measure  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  safety  in 
tumultuous  and  insurrectional  times.  The  duke  of  North- 
umberland had  taken  care  not  to  omit  a  custom  so  conforma- 
ble to  his  views.  He  knew  that  by  having  the  counsellors  in 
the  Tower,  he  could  guard  them  as  prisoners,  and  be  able  to 
direct  their  resolutions.  They  accordingly  acceded  to  every 
proposal  that  he  made,  justly  apprehending  that  any  false 
step  might  cost  them  their  lives  before  the  dispute  between 
the  two  rival  queens  could  bo  decided. 

In  this  situation  they  found  it  necessary  to  raise  forces,  in 
order  ro  oppose  those  which  Mary  had  assembled  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army,  as 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  unwilling  to  leave  London 
lest  his  absence  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause.  But  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  Mary,  seeing  the  presence  of  the  duke  an  insuperable  oh- 
stacle  to  the  execution  of  his  designs,  found  means  to  break 
these  measures.  He  intimated  to  .fane,  that  her  father  would 
be  exposed  to  great  danger  by  taking  the  field,  and  that  as  no 
one  could  be  more  interested  in  supporting  her  right,  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  remain  near  her  person.  He  also  in- 
sinuated to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  that  as  he  had,  on 
various  occasions,  given  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valour,  he 
was  the  fittest  person  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  as 
cK  cry  thing  depended  on  his  success,  and  that  his  name  would 
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fae  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  troops  which  Mary  had 
collected. 

The  affection  of  Jane  for  her  father  induced  her  to  favour 
the  earl  of  Arundel's  plan  ;  and  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, himself,  was  sensible  that  he  was  the  most  proper  per- 
son to  command  the  army  that  was  to  be  sent  against  Mary. 
His  only  apprehension  was  that  the  council,  of  whose  fideli- 
ty he  was  not  well  assured,  mis^ht  abandon  the  cause  of  Jwne 
in  his  absence,  especially  as  he  deemed  the  abilities  of  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  unequal  to  the  conduct  of  any  intricate 
affair.  After  much  hesitation,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  that  were  then  assembled  at  Newmarket.  But  in 
proceeding  from  that  place  to  Cambridge,  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  his  army  daily  diminished  by  desertion.  He 
also  received  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  S.r  Edward 
Hastings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  to  have 
joined  him  with  four  thousand  men,  had  declared  for  Mary  ; 
and  that  the  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  had  followed  the 
example.  These  unfavourable  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
remain  at  Cambridge,  and  to  write  to  the  council,  at  Loudoo, 
for  speedy  supplies. 

The  counsellors,  in  the  meanwhile,  receiving  daily  intelli- 
gence of  the  prosperous  state  of  Mary's  affairs,  resolved  to  pro- 
Tide  for  their  own  safety  by  changing  sides  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  meas- 
ure ;  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been  the  most  zeal- 
ous for  Jane,  because  his  son  had  married  her  sister,  resol- 
ved to  avoid  the  impending  danger  by  rendering  some  signal 
service  to  Mary.  The  rest  of  the  counsellors  soon  adopted 
the  same  measure,  and  resolved  to  declare  for  Mary  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  greatest  difficulty  Mas  to  get  out  of  the 
Tower,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
but  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  letter  furnished  them  with 
a  pretext  and  an  opportunity.  They  represented  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  that  the  readiest  method  of  procuring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  was  an  application  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  proposed  that  some  place  in  the  city  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  holding  a  consultation  on  the  subject,  intimating, 
&t  the  same  time;  that  the  house  of  i]ie  earl  of  Pembroke 
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was  the  most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose.  The  duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  did  not  suspect  tlie  fidelily  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  acceded  to  the  proposal.  As  soon  as  the  lords  of 
the  council  were  met,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  an  animated 
speech,  exhorted  them  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  duke 
of  jVorthiimberland  l)y  immediately  proclaiming  queen  Mary. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  unanimous  approbation,  and 
having  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  they  proclaimed 
queen  Mary  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  after  which  they 
repaired  to  St.  Paul's,  wliere  ''Tp  Deum"  was  solemnly  sung. 
On  their  return  from  St.  Paul's,  they  sent  an  order  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  to  deliver  up  the  Tower,  and  to  Jane,  requiring 
licr  to  resign  the  crown.  The  duke  immediately  obeyed, 
^s  he  saw  no  possibility  of  holding  the  Tower;  and  after  a 
reign  of  only  nine  days,  the  unfortunate  Jane  saw  herself 
stripped  of  her  royal  dignity. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  informed  of  the  revo- 
lution which  had  taken  place  at  London,  and  seeing  it  im- 
possible to  keep  his  army  together,  proclaimed  queen  Mary 
at  Cambridge  with  every  demonstration  of  zeal  for  her  ser- 
vice. But  Mary  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  feigned  ex- 
pression of  loyalty.  On  the  following  day  the  duke  was 
arrested  by  the  earl  of  vVmndel,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  with 
three  of  his  sons  and  several  of  his  principal  ad- 
A  D^  1553-  ''•-'''^"^^'  ^"  ^^^^  occasion  a  woman,  seeing  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 
shook  at  him  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set's blood,  which  she  reproached  him  with  having  caused  to 
be  unjustly  shed.* 

Mary  now  met  with  no  further  opposition.  She  came  to 
London  with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  met  her  on  the 
•way  with  two  thousand  horse  which  she  had  raised  for  her 
service.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  Tower  she  liberated  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
and  lord  Courtney,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
■whom  she  soon  after  created  earl  of  Devonshire.  On  the 
other  hand  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  her  father,  the  duke 

•  S.e  an  account  of  these  transactions  in  Burnet»  yol  2.- 
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of  Suffolk,  her  husband  and  his  brother,  Robert  Dudley,  both 
of  them  sons  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  Ridley,  bishop 
of  London,  Cheek,  who  had  been  Edward's  preceptor,  and 
two  of  the  judges,  Cholniley  and  Montague,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  however,  was  released 
three  days  afterwards,  the  queen  having  selected  him  as  an 
object  of  clemency,  since  his  abilities  did  not  seem  capable  of 
giving  her  any  disturbance. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  brought  to  his  trial, 

propounded  to  his  peers  two  intricate   questions : 
A  D^  1553.  *^^  ^'"^^  was,  whether  a  person  in  acting  by  an 

order  of  the  council,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  great  seal,  could  be  deemed  guilty  of  treason  :  the  sec- 
ond, whether  persons  who  had  acted  with  him  in  the  same 
affair  and  were  equally  guilty  could  sit  as  his  judges.  This 
alluded  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del and  Pembroke,  who  were  members  of  the  couucil  when 
Jane  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  had  given  orders  for  her 
proclamation.  These  questions  greatly  perplexed  the  lords ; 
but  after  some  consultation  it  was  answered,  that  the  great 
seal  of  an  usurper  could  neither  authorize  or  indemnify  those 
who  acted  under  such  a  warrant,  a  doctrine  which  had  de- 
rived some  authority  from  a  variety  of  precedents  during  tbe 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but 
which,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  might  cause  oceans  of 
blood  to  be  shed  after  every  revolution.  To  the  seebnd  point 
it  was  answered,  that  as  none  of  the  peers,  w^ho  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  him,  had  been  impeached,  they  could  not  be  legal- 
ly deprived  of  their  right.  This  maxim  also  seems  to  be 
capable  of  giving  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  great  inconveniences. 
These  points  being  tbus  determined  the  duke  confessed  him- 
self guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy,  which 
he  might  perhaps  have  experienced  had  not  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  who  apprehended  that  he  would  oppose  the  pro- 
jected marriage  of  Mary  with  his  son  Pliilip,  employed  all 
his  influence  to  have  him  put  out  of  the  way.*  iJeiug  con- 
demned to  deathj  he  declared  on  the  scaffold,  that,  in  his 

f  Burnet,  vol-  5.  p.  22U 
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heart,  he  had  always  been  a  catholic.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  he  made  this  declaration  in  the  hope  of  a  par- 
don, or  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  But  it  h 
certain  that  he  made  the  establishment  of  the  reformation 
the  pretext  for  excluding  Mary  from  the  throne,  and  had 
Jane  continued  to  reign,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  continued 
&  protest  ant,  as  it  appears,  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct, 
that  he  had  never  any  regard  for  religion,  otherwise  than  as 
it  might  promote  his  temporal  interests.  His  recantation, 
however,  was  of  no  avail.  As  he  himself  had  formerly  de- 
termined the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  several 
others,  so  was  his  death  now  determined.  With  him  suffered 
Sir  John  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  m  ho  had 
A  if  155"  ^^^'*  ^^^  betrayer  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  In 
these  transactions  we  cannot  but  perceive  a  just 
and  providential  retribution.  The  duke  of  Somerset  had 
procured  the  death  of  his  own  brother  the  admiral  ;  and  he 
himself,  within  less  than  two  years,  was  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  before  three  years 
were  expired,  experienced  the  very  same  fate.* 

From  the  moment  that  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  the  resr- 
toration  of  the  ancient  religion  appeared  to  be  her  grand 
object.  Various  proclamations  were  issued,  all  of  which 
tended  to  that  point,  although  the  queen  declared  that  no 
force  should  be  exercised  upon  conscience.  Her  partiality  to 
the  catholics,  however,  soon  became  visible  :  five  of  their 
bishops,  namely  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day,  Tonstal,  and  Heath, 
who  had  been  deprived  in  the  late  reign  were  restored,  and 
five  protestant  bishops  were  ejected.  Hooper,  Latimer,  and 
Ferrar,  were  committed  to  prison.  The  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  the  former  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  the  latter  on  a  general  accusation  of  sev- 
eral capital  crimes.  All  these  proceedings  took  place  before 
the  parliament  met,  and  consequently  before  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  preceding  reign  had  been  repealed.! 

*  The  admiral  was  executed  March  20,  1549 ;  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
January  22, 1551 ;  and  the  duke   of  Northumberland,  August  22,  1^53- 
■i  Queen  Mary  was  crowned  October  1,1^3. 
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The  queen  and  her  ministers  having  resolved  to  abrogate 
all  the  laws  made  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish the  ancient  religion,  it  m  ds  necessary  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  parliament.  If  elections  had  been  left  free,  the 
court  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect 
its  purpose,  as  those  who  professed  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  outnumbered  the  catholics.  Every  artifice,  therefore, 
was  used  to  have  a  parliament  at  the  devotion  of  the  court. 
For  this  purpose  care  was  taken  to  change  the  magistrates 
in  the  counties  and  boroughs,  and  to  suffer  none  to  retain 
their  offices,  except  such  as  were  catholics  or  had  promised 
to  conform  to  that  religion.  Every  thing  that  tended  to  the 
election  of  catholic  representatives  was  countenanced,  while 
those  who  shewed  an  inclination  to  chuse  protestants  weref 
intimidated  by  menaces,  and  even  imprisoned  on  frivolous  pre- 
texts. In  some  places  protestants  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
the  elections  ;  and,  in  others,  false  returns  were  made  by  the 
sheriffs,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  hous& 
of  commons,  which  being  thus  composed  of  catholics,  or  of 
men  wholly  indifferent  to  religion,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  court.  In  this  parliament  the  divorce  of  Catharine,  the 
mother  of  Mary,  was  repealed  by  an  act  which  passed 
through  both  houses  in  fewer  days  than  Henry  had  spent 
years  in  the  prosecution  of  that  affair  ;  and  all  the  laws  of 
king  Edward,  concerning  religion,  being  abrogated,  the 
church  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  at  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  every  art 
had  been  practised,  in  order  to  form  a  house  of  commons  at. 
the  devotion  of  the  court.  But  the  same  remark  cannot  ap- 
ply to  the  peers.  The  measures  of  the  queen  and  her  minis- 
ters, however,  met  m  ith  as  little  opposition  from  the  lords  ag 
the  commons,  from  which  it  appears,  that  with  a  few  excep-: 
tions,  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  plebeians  were  wholly  indif- 
ferent in  regard  to  systems  of  religion,  which  they  consid- 
ered as  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  temporal  advantages.  The  convocation,  which  satt 
at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  was  not  less  compliant. 
The  same  care,  indeed,  had  been  taken  to  pack  the  clergy  as 
the  commons  5  for  a  short  time  before  the  session,  several 
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changes  liad  been  made  among  Ihe  bishops,  and  above  a  hini- 
dred  and  fifty  presentations  to  livings  had  so  strengthened 
the  influence  of  the  court  among  the  inferior  clergy,  that  no 
more  than  six  members  were  found  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of 

transubstantiation  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
A  D    155''  y^'*^'"'  "i*s8  began  again  to  be  sung  in  Latin  throiigh- 

out  England,  in  the  manner  as  before  the  late  alte- 
rations in  religion.  Thus,  before  Mary  had  been  five  months 
on  the  throne,  the  parliament  and  the  convocation  overturned 
the  reformation  established  in  the  preceding  reign. 

While  the  parliament  was  sitting,  Jane,  with  her  husband, 
the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  his  two  brothers  Sir  x\mbrose  and 
Sir  Henry  Dudley,  and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
•were  brought  to  trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  which,  hov.evcr,  was  not  immedi- 
ately executed.  The  queen,  in  the  mean  while,  not  contented 
>vith  restoring  the  catholic  religion  to  the  stale  in  which  it 
was  left  at  the  death  of  Henry  VHl.  resolved  on  re-uniting 
England  to  the  Koman  Ccimmunion.  For  this  purpose  she 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Pope,  who  agreed  to  send 
cardinal  Pole  to  England  in  quality  of  legate.  The  emperor 
Charles  Y.  was  at  the  same  time  projecting  a  marriage  be- 
hveen  Mary  and  his  son  Philip,  hoping  by  the  issue  of  that 
alliance  to  annex  England  to  tlic  vast  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Wincliester,  who  was  now 
chancellor,  and  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  approved 
and  even  perhaps  had  suggested  the  measure.  At  least  it  is 
certain  tliat  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  promote  its  ac- 
complisfiment.  The  proposal  was  higlily  agreeable  to  Mary, 
as  an  alliance  witli  the  emperor  might  strike  terror  into  any 
fiial  iriiould  have  an  ineliiuilion  to  oppose  her  designs.  Gar- 
diner, a!.-:o,  besides  consiilliiig  the  interests  of  the  catholic 
religion,  saw  a  considerable  advantage  to  himself  in  promo- 
ling  the  match,  as  it  promised  to  secure  his  own  power  and 
I'redil  by  the  inllucuee  of  Philip,  who  would  be  indebted  to 
him  for  so  splendid  an  alliance.  The  commons  w!;o  had 
so  readily  concnrred  A\ith  the  court  in  every  thing  concern- 
ing religion,  shewed  less  compliance  in  this  affair,  and  sent 
the  speaker,  with  twenty  of  their  members,  to  pray  tJie  queen 
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uoi  to  marry  a  foreign  prince.  But  Mary  perceiving  their  in- 
tentions to  cross  her  designs,  immediately  dissolved  the  par- 
liament. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  magnifi- 
■  cent  embassy  arrived  at  London  from  the  emperor, 
with  the  count  of  Egmont  at  its  head,  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  marriage.  The  articles  were  soon  settled  by  the  English 
minister  and  the  imperial  ambassador.  As  an  able  politician, 
Gardiner  acquired  and  indeed  merited  great  reputation  from 
this  treaty,  of  which  the  conditions  appeared  highly  advanta- 
geous to  England.* 

But  although  every  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom,  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
from  ail  offices,  and  its  tranquillity,  by  providing  that  it  should 
have  no  concern  in  the  wars  that  so  frequently  took  place  be- 
tween Spain  and  France,  the  treaty  was  no  sooner  made  pub- 
lic than  it  excited  a  discontent  almost  universal.!  Both 
protestants  and  catholics  entertained  apprehensions  that  the 
Spanish  tyranny  would  be  introduced  into  England,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  emperor,  in  agreeing  to  such  favourable  condi- 
tions, had  never  intended  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty.  The 
general  murmur  produced  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the  queen's 
marriage  was  either  the  cause  or  the  pretence,  and  in  which 
religion  at  least  could  have  no  concern,  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
the  principal  conspirator,  was  a  Roman  catholic.  This  man 
having  formed  the  project  of  exciting  a  general  insurrection, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  engaged  in  the 
plot.  Wyat  was  to  act  in  Kent,  the  duke  in  Warwickshire, 
and  Carew  in  Cornwall.  But  the  temerity  of  Wyat,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  his  accomplices,  proved  fatal  to  their 
enterprises.     Carew  had  so  ill  concerted  his    measures,  that 

*  Besides  a  variety  of  article*  of  inferior  consequence,  the  first  born 
t)f  Philip  and  Mary  was  to  inherit  the  Netherlands  and  Burgundy,  to- 
gether with  England.  Tiie  archduke  Charles,  the  son  of  Philip,  was  to 
posses  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  ;  and,  in  case  of 
the  deatli  of  that  prince,  the  eldest  son  or  daughter  of  Philip  and  Maiy 
was  to  inherit  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  t'o- 
ijether  with  England 

I  Philip  ^as  not  to  retain  even  any  domestic  in  England  that  was  not 
an  Englishman,  or  at  least  one  of  the  queens  subjects.     Kapin,!.  p.  36. 
vol..    II.  I» 
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before  he  could  make  any  progress,  his  designs  were  discoV" 
ered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  into  France.  Wyat  liav 
ing  failed  in  his  attempt  to  raise  the  people  of  Kent,  marched 
to  Soiithwaik,  expecting  to  enter  London  without  opposition. 
But  finding  the  bridge  strongly  barricadoed  and  guarded,  he 
proceeded  along  the  side  of  the  Thames  to  Kingston,  where 
he  crossed  the  river.  After  this  he  marched  directly  to- 
wards London,  with  an  army  consisting  of  about  six  thousand 

men,  and  reached  Hyde  Park  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
A    D    1554  1  •         • 

ruary,  about  nine  in    the  morning.      Flattering 

himself  with  the  groundless  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
the  citizens,  he  entered  Westminster,  and  pursued  his  march 
through  tl»e  Strand  towards  Ludgate.  As  he  advanced,  care 
was  taken  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by  barricadoes,  and  troops 
were  placed  at  all  the  avenues.  On  finding  the  city  gate 
shut  against  him,  he  first  discovered  his  danger;  and  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  a  retreat,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower; 
and  the  diflferent  prisons  of  London  were  soon  filled  with  his 
followers.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
nuuie  so  little  progress  in  levying  troops,  that  his  concern 
in  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  only  by  seizing  an  express, 
sent  by  Wyat  to  urge  him  to  hasten  his  preparations.  On 
this  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  was  sent  to  arrest  him  ;  and  the 
duke  being  basely  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  one  of  his  own 
domestics,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Such  was  the  result  of 
this  ill  managed  conspiracy,  which,  had  it  been  more  ably 
conducted,  might  have  greatly  embarrassed  the  queen  and 
her  council,  who  were  quite  unprepared  for  an  attack.  But 
as  all  unsuccessful  revolts  strengthen  the  power  which  they 
are  designed  lo  overturn,  the  disastrous  termination  of  this 
enterprise  so  increased  the  authority  of  the  queen,  that  she 
met  with  no  further  opposition. 

The  court  easily  understood  tliat  the  design  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  had  been  lo  replace  his  daughter  on  the  throne ;  and 
the  queen,  whatever  might  before  have  been  her  intentions 
saw  herself  constrained  to  sacrifice  that  unfortunate  lady  to 
licr  own  safety.  A  notice  was  sent  to  Jane  Grey,  and  her 
husband,  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  to  prepare  for  death.    JanPt 
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who  had  long  expected  this  message,  received  it  with  the 
greatest  composure.  Guilford  Dudley  suiFered  first;  and  as 
Jane  was  conducted  to  execution,  she  met  on  the  way  the 
oificers  bearing  the  headless  body  of  her  husband  streaming 
with  blood,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tower.*  She  beheld  the  corpse  without  trembling,  and  only 
with  a  sigh  desired  to  proceed.  In  every  scene,  both  of  ex- 
altation and  adversity,  she  had  shewn  great  constancy,  piety, 
and  resignation,  and  acknowledged  herself  highly  culpable 
in  accepting  a  crown  that  was  not  her  right.  Her  behaviour 
in  her  last  moments,  corresponded  with  the  uniform  tenor  of 
her  life  :  she  declared  her  immoveal)le  adherence  to  the  rCf 

formation,  and  met  her  fate  with  heroic  resolution. 
A.  D.  1554.  Thus  fell,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  this  accomplished 

lady,  whom  all  historians  represent  as  a  miracle 
of  genius  and  learning.  At  that  tender  age,  she  perfectly 
understood  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, and  was  Mel  1  acquaint- 
ed with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as 
with  various  sciences.  Her  accomplishments  and  virtues 
rendered  her  worthy  of  a  better  fate  ;  but  the  ambition  of  her 
relatives  precipitated  her  into  destruction. 

A  few  days  after  Jane  was  executed,  her  father,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  was  brought  to  the  gcaffbid,  where  his  last  mo- 
ments were  embittered  by  the  reflection,  that  the  death  of 
his  daughter  was  owing  to  his  fatal  ambition.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  was  next  tried  and  condemned ;  but  on  his  offer  to 
make  some  important  discoveries,  he  obtained  a  respite.  He 
is  said  to  have  accused  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  of  being  concerned  in  his  conspiracy,  and  on 
this  charge  they  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower.  Wyat, 
however,  who  had  expected  a  pardon,  finding  his  hopes  dis- 
appointed, fully  exculpated  them  in  a  subsequent  examination. 
He  was  soon  after  executed,  as,  also,  were  fifty-nine  of  his 
principal  followers,  and  six  hundred,  with  halters  about  their 
necks,  implored  and  received  the  queen's  pardon. 

Tranquillity  being  now  restored  to  the  state,  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  directed  their  attention  to  the  accomplishmeDt 

•  Rapin,  2.  p.  37- 
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of  their  designs.  A  new  parliament  \>as  called  as  cuinpli- 
ant  to  the  court  as  the  former :  and  the  (jiiecn's  marriage 
received  the  approbation  of  hotli  houses.  l)iit  «ith  some  addi- 
tional provisos  for  preventing  IMiiiij)  from  seizing  tlie  gov- 
ernment *  This  precaution  was  privately  suggested  by  Gar- 
diner, who  apprehended,  that  if  (he  government  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  adiniiiislration  of  aftairs  would 
be  committed  to  Spaniards.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the 
minister  consulted  his  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nation. 

As  nothing  now  retarded  the  eonsummation  of  the  mar- 
riage, Philip  embarked  at  Corn  una,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
three  days  arrived  at  Southampton.  The  queen  met  him  at 
AVinchester,  where  they  were  married  by  Gardiner :  and  on 
the  same  day,  Philip  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and 
queen  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem, 
■with  the  addition  of  many  other  titles  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Austria.!  Many  chests  of  bullion  were  brought  over  by 
Philip,  which  being  judiciously  distributed,  greatly  strength- 
ened the  intluenee  of  the  court.:}:  A  few  days  after  the  mar- 
riage, the  king  and  queen  made  their  entry  into  London  j  and 
Philip,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English, int£r- 
ceded  with  Mary  in  behalf  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  who,  through  his  media- 
tion, were  liberated  from  confinement. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  new  par- 
liament met,  and  "such"  says  a  judicious  historian, 
A.  D.  1555.  ''  ^^^^^  ^^^"  ^'^^  effects  of  the  gold  sent  from  Spain, 
"  that  most  of  the   representatives  only   wanted 
"  occasions  to  signalize  their  zeal  for  the  queen. "§     Such, 
iudeed,  was  the  change  produced  by  a  new  reign,  that  several 

*  It  was  apprehended,  that  after  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  Philip 
niit^ht  follow  the  example  of  Henry  VII  ami  claim  the  crown  in  liis  own 
right,  since  he,  as  well  as  Ueni-y,  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 

f  Rymei's  Feed  torn.  15.  p.  404.     Rapin,  vol,  2.  p.  39. 

i  The  emperor  lent  Philip  1,200,000  crowns — a  sum  equivalent  to 
400,0001.  sterUng-.    Burnet,  2.  p.  262- 

§  Rapin,  2.  p.  40. 
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of  the  nobility  who  liad,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  been 
strenuous  promoters  of  the  reformation,  were  now  active  in- 
struments in  restoring  the  catholic  religion  and  the  papal 
authority.  The  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole  a\  as  reversed  by 
the  parliament ;  and  tiiat  prelate,  in  quality  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  soon  after  arrived  in  England.  The  cardinal  had 
only  been  five  days  in  London  before  the  parliament  presen- 
ted to  the  king  and  queen  a  petition,  praying  them  to  inter- 
cede with  the  legate  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  holy  see,  from  which  it  had  long  been  separated  by  a 
•'  horrible  schism  ;''  and  promising  at  the  same  time  to  repeal 
all  the  acts  against  the  papal  authority.  On  this  the  legate 
came  to  the  parliament,  and  granted  a  full  absolution,  which 
both  houses  received  on  their  knees.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  the  late  alienations  of  the  church  lands  should  be  con- 
firmed, and  that  the  possessors  should  not  be  liable  to  any 
prosecutions  or  ecclesiastical  censures  on  that  account. 

But  the  parliament  did  not  think  that  its  devotion  to  the 
court  was  sufficiently  shewn  by  barely  restoring  the  catholic 
religion,  and  reuniting  the  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see.  An 
act  was  therefore  passed,  reviving  the  statutes  of  Richard  II. 
Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V.  against  heretics.  The  protestants 
saw,  with  consternation,  the  storm  that  was  read^  to  burst  on 
their  heads,  and  which  they  had  no  means  of  avoiding.  Their 
number  was  far  greater  than  that  of  their  adversaries  ;  but 
the  latter  had  the  government  in  their  hands ;  but  neither 
the  sincere  catholics  nor  the  real  protestants  were  so  nume- 
rous as  those  who  were  indifterent  to  all  religions.  Persons 
of  that  description  made  no  scruple  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  religion  m  hich  they  saw  supported  by  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  and  even  appeared  the  most  zealous  in  persecuting 
the  protestants,  as  that  was  the  way  to  favour  and  promotion. 
The  parliament,  therefore,  seemed  to  surpass  the  court  itself 
in  its  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.* 

The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  being  revived  by  the 
parliament,  a  council  was  held  at  court,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Cardinal  Pole 

*  Rapin,2  p.41. 
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was  for  cinploviii:;  only  gentle  means  for  bringing  llie  pro- 
tesCants  hack  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  reprobated  the  idea 
of  converting  by  fire  and  swonl.  as  wholly  repugnuit  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  But  neither  the  queen  nor  her  minis- 
ters approved  of  sucli  moderate  maxims.  On  the  contrary, 
Gardiner  maintained  that  nothing  but  force  could  produce 
the  desired  eU'ect.  The  cjueen,  who  was  a  flaming  bigot, 
adopted  his  opinion.  The  e,xtirpation  of  heresy  was  com- 
mitted to  Gardiner  ;  and  from  that  time  the  cardinal  was  no 
more  consulted  on  matters  of  religion. 

A  furious  persecution  of  the  protestants  was  immediately 
commenced.  Hooper,  formerly  hisho}>  of  Gloucester,  and 
Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  were  the  first  victims :  the 
former  was  burned  at  Gloucester,  the  latter  at  London. 
These  execution>  were  followed  by  those  of  Sanders  and  Tay  | 
lor,  two  eminent  clergymen.*  Gardiner  finding  that  these  cru- 
elties did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected,  trans- 
ferred his  commission  to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  carrying  on  the  persecution  with  a  bar- 
barity unbecoming  a  clergyman  and  a  christian,  and  which 
would  even  have  disgraced  a  savage.  Yet  Bonner  himself 
was  considered  by  the  court  as  too  lenient,  and  received  a  rep- 
rimand from  the  queen,  who  accused  him  of  remissness,  and 
required  him  to  exert  more  activity  in  reclaiming  or  extirpa- 
ting the  heretics.!  At  this  period  the  protestants  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition :  the  court  wsis  more  intent  on  persecu- 
ting than  the  bishops  themselves  ;  and  the  parliament  endeav- 
oured to  depionstrato  its  zeal,  by  surpassing  the  court  in  its 
ardour  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

While  the  queen,  seconded  by  her  ministers  and  parlia- 
ment, was  thus  displaying  her  zeal  for  the  Roman  church, 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands  seized  by  Henry  VIH.  gave 
rise  to  a  scruple  of  which  she  was  resolved  to  exonerate  her 
conscience.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  she  gave 
to  the  legate  an  inventory  of  the  church  lands  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  resigned  them  to  the  Pope's  disposal. 

•  Fox,  p.  131,  &c. 

t  Burnet,  torn.  2.  coll.  285, 
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The  aileuation  of  the  property  of  (he  church  had  created 
the  greatest,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  difficulty  that  at- 
tended the  reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  Tlie  nobility  and  gentry,  whatever  zeal  they  m^ghl 
display  for  the  catholic  religion,  and  whatever  regard  they 
might  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  for  the  papal  authority,  iscver 
intended  to  give  up  the  estates  which  had  been  wrested  rroni 
the  church.  The  legate  had  coTifirmed  these  alienation*; 
but  this  part  of  the  business  was  so  explained  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  to  render  the  possession  of  those  lands  insecure, 
and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Pope.*  An  act,  however, 
was  afterwards  passed,  declaring,  that  whoever  should  dis- 
turb any  person  in  the  possession  of  lands  or  goods  once  be- 
longing to  the  church,  on  pretence  of  any  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, should  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  premiinire. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  good  catholics  of  queen  Mary's 
days,  had,  at  least,  as  much  regard  for  their  temporal  inter- 
ests, as  zeal  for  their  religion. 

At  this  period,  Paul  IV.  was  elected  to  the  pon- 
tificate, and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  chair  of  St.. 
Peter  filled  by  a  Pope  more  haughty  and  imperious.!  Though 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  form  vast  projects,  and  re- 
solved to  carry  his  authority  to  the  farthest  extent  that  was 
possible.  He  informed  the  English  ambassadors  that  he 
should  require  not  only  a  full  restitution  of  the  church  lands, 
but  also  the  payment  of  Peter  pence,  adding  this  sagacious 
remark,  that  St.  Peter  could  not  be  expected  to  open  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  those  who  usurped  his  patrimony  on 
earth.  The  queen,  who  had  already  resigned  her  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Pope.  But  on  this  subject  she  found  (he  par- 
liament not  so  compliant  as  in  the  affair  of  extirpating  here- 
sy ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  design  which  appeare<l 
to  be  opposed  by  insurmountable  obstacles. 

•  Rapin,  2.  p.  40  and  41.-~Burnet,  3.  coll.  216,  &c. 

f  Julius  HI  (lied  March  23d,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II.  who 
meditated  a  great  reform  in  the  clinrch ;  but  his  death,  which  happened 
the  twenty-second  day  after  his  el<;ction,  put  an  end  to  his  project.  Pau' 
111.  was  elected  on  the  23d  of  May,  1555. 
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The  nobility  and  j^cntry.  rtlllioiii;li  they  refused  to  deliver 
up  one  foot  of  tlie  lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  tlic 
cliurch,  were  willing  t(i  demonstrate  thcirzeal  hy  tlioir  rii5or- 
ous  persecution  of  proteslants.  The  queen  and  licr  minis- 
ters pxliorted  the  bishops  to  condemn  without  mercy,  and  the 
magistrates  executed  the  sentences  with  a  barbarity  not  re- 
quired b}  the  laws.  Among  those  «  ho  were  burned  for  their 
religion,  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  vencrabio 
old  Latimer,  with  several  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics. 
Ijut  yihilc  tlie  court,  the  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  concur- 
red in  the  deslruclton  of  tliose  who  refused  to  enter  the  pale  of 
the  ehuicb,  the  queen,  herself,  met  with  a  great  mortilica- 
tioji :  Philip,  whose  view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  thus  to  unite  F-nglnnd  with  t!ie  monarehy  of  Spain, 
seeing  no  Jiope  of  posterity  by  the  (pieen,  grcM  weary  of  a 
wife  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty  ;  and  resolving  to  ap- 
]>ly  himself  more  closely  to  his  other  aftairs,  he  left  England, 
and  went  into  Flanders.  Soon  rfler  the  departure  of  her 
luisband,  death  deprived  her  of  her  principal  niiniater,  Gar- 
«liner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
<rudition  :  he  wrote  Latin  with  case  and  purity,  and  in  the 
(jreck  language,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  cotempora- 
rics.  To  these  qualities  he  added  a  consummate  knowledge 
in  political  aftairs.  But  lie  ("irected  all  his  talents  to  the  sup- 
port and  augmentation  of  his  own  authority;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended  a  greater  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Home  than  he  really  possessed,  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  (juccJi. 

Tiie  aljsenec  of  the  king,  and  the  death  of  fie 
chancellor,  made  no  alteration  in  favour  of  the 
protestanl>i.  From  this  it  appears  evident,  that  Philip  and 
Oardinor  wfM'C  not  tlie  s(de  authois  of  the  persecut  tn.  It 
was,  indeed,  tlie  policy  of  Gardiner  that  had  so  long  jtreserv- 
ed  Cranmer  froin  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  tlie  arelibishopric  of  (Canterbury, 
which  had  been  promised  to  cardinal  Pole.  Cranmer  had,  in 
ITjol,  been  declared  a  heretic;  but  it  was  the  iiitiMCst  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  should  be  recalled. 
But  after  the  death    nl'  riardiiier,   the  archbisho}j  was  9oom 
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blotight  to  suffer  the  fate  to  which  he  had  long  been  destinetl. 
He  was  tried  before  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  having  acknowledged  the  charges  brought  against  him^ 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  days. 
There  was  something  ridiculous  in  this  citation,  with  which 
it  was  impossible  to  comply  ;  and  Craumer  declared  against 
the  injustice  of  condemning  him  for  non-appearance  at  Rome, 
while  he  was  closely  confined  in  prison  at  Oxford.*  The 
venerable  archbishop  being  clothed  in  pontifical  robes  of 
canvas,  which  were  stripped  off  piece  by  piece  according  to 
the  ceremonies  of  degradation  practised  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic.  Cranmer,  on 
this  occasion,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his  dignity^ 
and  his  former  reputation.  The  hope  of  saving  his  life  in- 
tlueed  him  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion. 
This  prelate  possessed,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  art  of  dis- 
simulation, during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  tem*^ 
porised  with  success  ;  but  in  that  of  Mary,  hypocrisy  could 
no  longer  avail.  The  queen  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  her  mother's  divorce ;  and  although  it  is 
said  that  Mary  afterwards  owed  her  life  to  his  intercession, 
with  Henry,  yet  it  fippears  that  this  good  office  had  not  ef- 
face from  her  mind  the  former  injury.f  Having  endeavoured 
to  cover  her  vengeance  under  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  for 
religion,  she  had  forgiven  the  treason  for  which  he  had  beeu 
condemned  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  in  the  design 
of  putting  him  to  death  as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  measures 
broken  by  his  abjuration,  she  was  obliged  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  discover  her  vindictive  spirit.  His  treason  had 
been  pardoned,  and  he  had  abjured  his  religion,  consequently 
he  could  not  be  liable  to  suffer  either  as  a  traitor  or  a  heretic. 
The  queen,  however,  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  she 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution.  On  this  trying  occasion, 
Cranmer  displayed  a  fortitude  Mhich  might   serve   to  atone 

•  Burnet,  2.  p,  333. 

t  Burnet  says  that  Henry  once  intended  to  put  Mary  to  death  for  hel- 
adlierence  to  her  mother's  interests.  Tom.  2.  p.  240,  &c.  The  fact, 
however,  does  not  appear  certain. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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for  his  former  pusillanimity  Resolving  that  the  hand  which 
signed  his  abjuration  should  first  suffer,  he  thrust  it  into  the 
fire,  and  held  it  there  until  it  was  consumed.  Thus  fell,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  this  celebrated  primate  of 
England — a  man  venerable  for  his  learning  and  gravity,  and 
who  had  long  flourished  in  high  authority  and  honour.  His 
abjuration,  which  was  certainly  derogatory  to  his  fame,  might 
he  attributed  to  human  frailty.  "  The  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation," says  a  judicious  historian,  "  triumphed  in  the  fall 
"  of  this  prelate  ;  and  the  protestants  excused  him  in  the 
*'  best  manner  they  could.''*  His  barbarous  condemnation  of 
the  poor  anabaptist  woman  to  the  flames,  stamps  on  his  char- 
acter the  impression  of  intolerant  bigotry,  which  was,  indeed, 
the  vice  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  any  particular  sect.  His 
panegyrists,  perhaps,  may  forget  that  so  obscure  an  individ- 
ual as  Joan  of  Kent,  had  the  same  feelings  as  an  archbishop, 
and  ibat  her  life  was  of  as  much  value  in  the  eyes  of 
her  maker:  but  the  impartial  historian  will  confess,  that 
this  horrible  deed  places  Craumer  too  much  on  a  level  with 
his  persecutors,  and  renders  his  fate  less  worthy  of  commis^ 
eration. 

The  persecution,  how  ever,  was  carried  on  by  Mary  and  her 
ministers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  memory  ridicu- 
lous as  well  as  detestable.  It  reached  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  Eucer  and  Fagius,  two  German  divines,  who  had 
been  some  years  dead,  were  cited  before  commissioners  to 
give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  on  their  non-appearance 
were  condemned  to  be  burned.  The  sentence  was  followed 
hy  a  warrant  from  the  court  ordering  its  execution  j  and  the 
two  bodies,  in  their  cofhns,  were  tied  to  stakes  and  consumed 
to  ashes.  The  wife  of  Peter  Martyr  was  also  dug  out  of 
her  grave  and  buried  in  a  dunghill,  because  she  had  been  a 
ijun  and  had  broken  her  vow.  These  violences  had  a  con- 
trary effect  from  what  the  court  had  expected.  The  magis- 
trates began  to  relax,  and  scrupled  to  be  the  instruments  of 
such  ridiculous  and  useless  barbarities.  Circular  letters 
w  ere,  therefore,  sent  to  the  different  towns   to  inflame  their 

*  Rapin,  2.  p,  45. 
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-zeal  in  the  persecution  of  heretics  ;  but  these  producing  lit- 
tle effect,  twenty-one  commissioners  were  appointed  with  un- 
limited powers  to  sit  upon  trials  for  heresy.  Thus  was  an 
attempt  made  to  establish  in  England  an  inquisition  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Spain. 

While  the  kingdom  groaned  under  this  religious  tyranny, 
its  foreign  aflfairs  were  as  unprosperous  as  its  internal  state 
was  unhappy.  Charles  V.  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  re- 
signed all  his  Spanish  dominions  to  Philip,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  care  that  Gardiner  had  taken  to  prevent  a  mix- 
ture of  interests  between  the  two  crowns,  found  means  to 
engage  England  in  the  war  which  he  was  then  carrying  on 

against  France.  The  court  of  London  having 
A  d"^15*57  ^ficlared   war  against  France,   a  body   of  seven 

thousand  English  were  sent  to  join  the  Spanish 
army.  By  thp^help  of  this  reinforcement  the  Spaniards  gain- 
ed the  memorable  victory  of  St.   Quintin,  in  Picardy.     But 

this  triumph  of  the  Spaniards  was  soon  followed 
A  of  1557.  ^y  ^  disastrous  blow  to  the  English.  The  pos- 
session of  Calais  had,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  rendered  England  formidable  to  France.  Yet  this 
important  place  was  now  in  so  neglected  a  state  that  it  was 
not  provided  with  one-fourth  part  of  the  troops  and  ammu- 
nition necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  Philip  had  given 
timely  notice  to  the  queen  and  her  council  of  a  design,  form- 
ed by  the  court  of  France,  to  make  an  attack  on  Calais ; 
but  the  seasonable  warning  had  been  neglected  until  it  was 
too  late.  This  town  which  so  long  resisted  the  formidable 
arms  of  Edward  III.  was,  after  a  siege  of  only  seven  days, 

compelled  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of  Guise.* 
A  u'  1558.  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Calais  was  immediately  followed  by 

that  of  Guisnes  ;  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
days,  the  English  were  deprived  of  the  last  remains  of  their 
conquests  in  France. 

This  disastrous  affair  excited  great  perturbation  in  Eng- 
land.    The  whole  nation  exclaimed  against  the  negligence 

*  Two  hundred  and  ten  years  after  its  capture  by  Edward  HI. 
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and  incapacity  of  tlie  minisfers.*  But  no  one  was  more  seo- 
sibly  aftecterl  by  tlie  loss  oj'  this  imporlaiit  place  than  the 
queen  herself.  She  used  to  say,  that  she  should  not  live  long, 
and  that  if  she  should  be  dissiceted,  after  her  death,  Calais 
Avould  be  found  imprinted  on  her  heart.  To  add  to  her  em- 
harrassineut  the  parliament  was  filled  Mitli  complaints,  tliat, 
by  the  peniicio'is  counsels  of  her  ministers,  the  queen  had 
exhausted  her  treasury  l;y  the  restitution  of  church  lands 
and  the  foundation  of  monasteries.f  These  misfortunes  and 
crosses,  together  with  the  cold  treatment  which  she  experi- 
enced from  Philip,  depressed  her  spirits  and  impaired  her 
health.  After  languishing  some  time,  in  a  deject- 
A  D^  1558  ^'^  ^"^  sickly  state,  she  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  the  sixth  of  a 
bloody  and  inglorious  reign. 

The  character  of  Mary  is  sufficiently  developed  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  her  reign,  whic'i  was  an  uniform  scene  of  tyrannical 
intolerance  and  sanguinary  executions.  To  an  excessive 
bigotry,  she  added  a  cruel  and  vindictive  temper,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  confound  with  zeal  for  religion.  But  when 
these  could  not  be  united  she  shewed  herself  cruel  and  re- 
vengeful by  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  Cranmer,  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  her  resentment  notwithstanding  his  abjuration.  One 
single  action,  however,  casts  a  ray  of  lustre  on  her  reign. 
This  was  her  rejection  of  a  project  formed  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  for  rendering  herself  absolute,^  an  instance  of 
patriotism  which  may  render  her  character  somewhat  less  odi- 
ous in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

Her  reign,  as  already  observed,  rendered  England  a  theatre 
of  blood.  Historians  disagree  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of 
those  who  fell  victims  to  persecution,  during  the  time  that  she 
sat  on  the  throne  ;  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  five 

*  The  loss  of  Calais  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Spanish  alliance  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that,  with  the  same  neglect,  the  same  misfortune  might  have 
happened  in  any  other  war  with  France. 

f  Mary  had  founded  several  monasteries  anu  re-endowcd  others, par- 
ticularly tliat  of  Wcrtminster.— Burnet,  2.  240. 

^-  Kapin,  2.  p.  49- 
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bishops,  twenty-one  divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four  me- 
chanics, a  liuudred  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers,  twen- 
ty six  married  w  omen,  twenty  widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys, 
and  two  infants  expired  in  the  flames,  besides  seven  that  were 
whipped  and  sixteen  that  perished  in  prison.  It  would  be 
well  if  these  facts  could  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion  but 
the  historian  must  submit  to  the  disagreeable  task  of  rela- 
ting the  crimes  of  mankind.  One  remark,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  make.  The  number  of  those  who  suffered  for 
religion  was  comparatively  small,  considering  <he  violence  of 
the  persecution  and  the  number  of  the  j»rotestauts  at  Mary's 
accession.  But  the  number  of  those  who  were  willing  to  die 
for  their  faith  was  exceedingly  small.  Most  of  tlie  executions 
took  place  in  the  diocese  of  London  :  in  the  whole  province 
of  York  only  one  was  brought  to  the  stake  :  in  the  four 
Welsh  dioceses  only  three  suffered,  and  in  those  of  Exeter, 
Wells,  Peterborough,  and  Lincoln,  only  one  in  each  :  three 
a-piece  in  the  dioceses  of  Bristol  and  Salisbury,  and  none  in 
those  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  persecution  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
capital  and  its  vicinity,  where  Bonner  directed  the  bloodj^ 
business.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  although 
bigotry  gave  the  first  impulse  to  persecution,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  carried  on  through  motives  of  private  re- 
sentment, to  which  zeal  for  religion  served  as  a  veil.  Hoop- 
er had  been  active  in  procuring  Bonner's  deprivation  :  Rid- 
ley and  Latimer  had  been  the  enemies  of  Gardiner ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  Cranmer  fell  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  spirit  of 
the  queen.  But  from  a  consideration  of  the  comparative 
small  number  that  suffered  throughout  the  kingdom,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that,  although  the  greatest  part  conformed 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  many  known  protestants,  that  were 
not  obnoxious  to  any  of  their  neighbours,  lived  unmolested  on 
account  of  religion.  Although  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  court,  this  reign  is  marked  by  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  in  commercial  history,  the 
jQpening  of  a  trade  with  Russia  by  the  port  of  Archangel."* 

*  Archangel  was  the  only  port  tliat  Russia  then  posses^sed. 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  second  wife, 
Jane  Seymour,  had  always  been  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion,  although,  in  the  persecuting  reign  of  her  sister,  she 
had  outwardly  conformed  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Her  reli- 
gious sentiments  were  so  mcII  known,  that  her  life  was  con- 
stantly in  danger.  Mary  was  equally  desirous  of  securing 
the  Romish  religion,  as  Edward  VI.  liad  been  for  perpetua- 
ting the  reformation,  and  both  had  the  same  appreliensions  in 
regard  to  their  successors.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  was  placed 
in  a  difficult  predicament,  and  in  all  probability,  she  owed 
her  life  (o  the  policy  of  Philip.  That  prince,  on  losing  all 
hope  of  issue  by  Mary,  apprehended,  that  if  Elizabeth  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  who  was 
married  to  the  Dauphin,  would  assert  her  claim  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  be  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
The  union  of  England  with  France,  was  what  Philip  had 
chiefly  to  dread,  as  the  union  of  England  and  Spain  was 
the  grand  object  of  his  political  views.  This  state  of 
aft'airs  rendered  the  preservation  of  Elizabeth  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Philip ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
he  had  formed  the  design  of  espousing  her  himself,  in 
ease  of  Mary's  decease,  in  order  to  have  another  chance  of 
transmitting  the  united  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  to  his 
posterity. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  was,  according  to  the 
testament  of  her  father,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  unani- 
mous A^oiees  of  the  council,  and  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
She  wa?  immediately  proclaimed  queen,  and  crowned  about 
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two  mouths  after,  at  Westmiuster  Abbey.  Soon 
ad"  15 '9  ^^t^*"  ^''^  '^^'^  ascended  the  throne,  she  received 
from  Philip  an  oifer  of  marriage.  Elizabeth  had 
strong  reasons  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
tSpain,  to  whom  she  owed  her  life,  or,  at  least,  her  succession 
to  the  throne,  from  which  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
excluded,  had  not  the  policy  of  Philip  counteracted  the  zeal 
of  Mary  for  the  Romish  religion,  which,  in  her  mind,  super- 
seded all  other  considerations.  As  Elizabeth  was  engaged 
in  a  war  against  France  and  Scotland  with  an  exhausted 
treasury,  and  without  any  ally  except  Spain,  she  took  care  to 
express  the  greatest  esteem  for  Philip  ;  but  alleged  their  affin- 
ity as  an  impediment  to  their  marriage.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador replied,  that  his  master  would  remove  this  obstacle 
by  procuring  the  Pope's  dispensation.  Elizabeth,  finding  her- 
self thus  closely  pressed,  and  unwilling  to  give  any  affront  to 
Philip,  politely  dismissed  tlie  ambassador,  in  order  so  have 
time  to  consider  the  proposal. 

Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign  the  belligerent 
powers  had  entered  into  a  negoeiation  for  peace.  Philip 
perceiving,  from  the  changes  in  religion  that  were  taking, 
place  in  England,  that  his  hopes  of  marrying  Elizabeth  were 
disappointed,  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  France.  And 
Elizabeth,  finding  the  continuation  of  war  unfav- 
A.  D  *1559.  ourable  to  her  designs,  soon  after  agreed  to  a 
peace  with  France  and  Scotland.  It  would  here 
be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and 
"it  suffices  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  articles  was, 
that  the  king  of  France  should  retain  Cah\is  during  the 
space  of  eight  years  and  then  restore  it  to  England.  Here 
also  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  that  the  French 
court  never  fulfilled  the  treaty,  and  that  Calais  was  never  re- 
stored. 

While  the  negociations  were  carrying  on,  Elizabeth  was 
busily  employed  in  re-establishing  the  reformation.  After 
contemplating  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  reign,  this 
might  appear  a  difficult  task.  But  to  account  lor  the  events 
which  history  records,  we  must  penetrate  beyond  the  surface. 
of  things.     Although,  at  this  time,  the  whole  kingdom  ap- 
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peared  to  be  catholic,  it  was  far  from  being  so  in  reality' 
Many  bad  conformed  through  fear  of  persecution,  and  many 
others  tlnoii^b  hopes  of  promotion.  Accustomed  to  change 
their  creed  with  the  fluctuatini;  circumstances  of  the  times, 
the  Knglisli  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  readily  adopt  any 
form  of  worship  ;  and  religion  hung  so  loose  on  their  shoul- 
ders, that  the  smiles  or  the  frowns  of  the  court  were  sufficient 
to  fix  the  standard  of  their  faith.  Many  of  the  protestants 
of  king  Edward's  reign  were  easily  metamorphosed  by  Mary 
into  persecuting  Romanists  ;  and  on  Elizabeth's  accession, 
they  agam  became  zealous  promoters  of  the  reformation.  To 
these  men  it  appears  that  popery  and  protestantism  were 
equal,  and  that  neither  was  any  further  regarded  than  as  it 
might  suit  their  temporal  interests.  Such  being  the  general 
state  of  the  nation,  the  few  individuals  of  either  profession 
who  happened  to  be  more  sincere,  were  easily  overwhelmed 
in  the  torrent.  In  the  case  under  consideralion  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  the  sanguinary  persecution  in  Mary's 
reign,  instead  of  converting  the  protestants,  had  rendered  the 
church  of  Rome  odious,  and  greatly  contributed  to  ruin  the 
catholic  cause  in  England. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  facility  with  which  Elizabeth  executed 
her  designs.  In  re-establishing  the  reformation,  she  proceed- 
ed exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Mary  had  done  in  restor- 
ing the  catholic  religion,  except  that  she  put  none  to  death 
for  their  faith.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  repeat  the  par- 
ticulars;  and  it  suffices  to  mention  that  Elizabeth,  by  em- 
ploying the  same  means  as  Mary,  procured  such  a  parliament 
as  she  desired.  In  the  first  session  all  the  acts  concerni'ig 
religion,  passed  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  repealed  ;  aiid 
six  motiths  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Mary's  death  before 
the  reformation  was  completely  established.  In  order  to  see 
how  the  clergy  stood  affected  towards  this  change,  it  suffices 
to  observe  that  of  nine  thousand  four  bundled  beneficed  c!er« 
gymen  then  in  England,  only  fourteen  bishops,  twelve  arch- 
deacons, fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  fifty  canons,  and  about 
eighty  parochial  priests,  cliose  to    quit    their  preferments 
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rather  than  their  religion.*  Their  places  were  immediately 
filled  with  protestants ;  and  thus  England  was  completely  re* 
formed  within  less  than  a  year>  after  seeing  the  adherents  of 
the  reformation  condemned  to  the  flames.  It  is  somewhat 
astonishing  that  the  same  people,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  appeared  so  attached  to  the  reformed  doetiines, 
should,  in  that  of  his  snccessor,  employ  fire  and  faggot  for 
their  extirpation ;  and  that  they  who  under  Mary  burned  the 
protestants,  should,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  so  readily 
conform  to  their  opinions-  In  the  space  of  twenty-one  years 
the  English  changed  their  religion  no  less  than  four  times,  a 
circumstance  to  which  history  aft'ords  no  parallel,  and  which, 
were  it  not  authenticated  beyond  the  possibility  of  contra- 
diction or  doubt,  could  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity. 

Elizabeth  having  accomplished  her  designs  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion, had  nothing  to  divert  her  attention  from  politics.  Her 
external  and  internal  concerns  were  almost  equally  perplex- 
ing. The  king  of  France,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  the  Pope, 
and  all  the  catholic  powers,  were  her  enemies  ;  for  although 
Philip  II.  had  not  declared  himself,  she  knew  that  he  was 
far  from  being  her  friend.  And  she  had  also  to  guard  against 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  against  a  considerable  part  of  her  Eng- 
lish subjects ;  for  although  the  catholic  party  was  not  so  nu- 
merous as  formerly,  it  was  not  entirely  suppressed.  In  these 
circumstances  her  only  resources  were  the  aftectians  of  her 
people  and  the  wisdom  of  her  administration.  Her  chief 
minister  was  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  North- 
umberland, whom  she  seemed  to  regard  from  capricious  mo- 
tives, as  he  had  neither  abilities  nor  virtues  to  entitle 
him  to  confidence.  But  his  deficiencies  were  amply  supplied 
by  the  talents  of  Bacon  and  Cecil,  the  two  persons  next  him 
in  power.  Both  these  were  men  of  great  capacity  and  inde- 
fatigable application:  they  regulated  the  finances,  and  di- 
rected the  political  measures  that  were  pursued  with  so  much 
success. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  appear  that  Elizabeth  had 
need  of  all  her  penetration,  and  of  all  the  sagacity  of  her 

•Uapin,  2,  p.  54.     Burnet,  2.  p.  396, 
VOLj  II.  N 
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ministers.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  since  lier  accession,  W- 
fore  Henry  II.  king  of  France,  discovered  his  design  of 
wresting  tlic  crown  from  her  liead,  and  of  placing  it  on  that 
of  his  dang1Uer-in-la\v  Mary,  fjueeu  of  [Scotland.  Eliza- 
beth was  only  a  woman,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  bastard: 
Mary  was  ihe  lineal  descendant  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of 
Henry  VI II.  whose  will  might  be  easily  disputed  ;  and  the 
succession  having  been  still  moie  embroiled  by  various  and 
contradictory  acts  of  parliament,  all  these  circumstances  af- 
forded the  Scottish  queen  a  plausible  pretext  for  aspiring  to 
the  English  crown,  while,  in  consequence  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Dauphinj  she  might  be  supported  by  the  whole  pow- 
er of  France.  Henry  11.  desirous  of  uniting  England  and 
Scotland  to  the  Fiench  monarchy,  resolved  to  assert  the 
claims  of  his  daughter-in  law.  He  accordingly  caused  the 
Dauphin  and  Mary  to  assume  the  titles  of  king  and  queen  of 
England,  not  doubting  that  their  pretensions  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  catholic  faction.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  vast 
projects,  the  French  monarch  was  taken  out  of  the  world  by 
a  sudden  and  tragical  death.  The  design  of  uniting  the  two 
British  kingdoms  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  however,  was 
not  abandoned.  His  son  and  successor,  Francis  II.  being  a  mi- 
nor, the  two  princes  of  Lorrain,  uncles  to  the  young  queen,  wer» 
intrusted  with  the  administration.  One  of  their  first  mea- 
sures was  to  send  2000  men  into  Scotland,  under  general  La 
Brosse,  with  orders  to  join  the  catholics  of  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  Elizabeth.  But  this  feeble  effort 
could  produce  no  important  effect ;  and  an  English  army  be- 
ing sent  into  Scotland,  the  French  troeps  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  that  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  king  of  France,  and 
husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  suffi- 
cient to  dispel  all  apprehensions  from  that  quarter.  His 
brother  and  successor,  Charles  IX.  had  no  demands  what- 
ever upon  England  ;  and  France  had  then  no  other  connex- 
ion with  Scotland  than  as  a  common  ally.  The  French 
court  w-as  also  divided  into  factions,  which  so  convulsed  the 
kingdom,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  formidable  to  its  neigh- 
hours.     Amidst  these  perpetual  jarriugs,  the  princes  of  Lor- 
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rftin,  employed  in  strug^Iiug  with  their  enemies  fit  court, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  support  the  claims  of  their  neice, 
the  queen  of  Scotland.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this 
state  of  things,  Mary,  by  the  advice  of  her  ancles,  laid 
down  the  title  of  queen  of  England ;  and,  quitting  France, 
returned  to  her  own  kingdom. 

In  proportion  as  Elizabeth  had  less  to  fear  from 
France,  she  was  sensil)le  that  she  had  more  to  ap- 
prehend from  Spain.     Hitherto  Philip  II.  had  been  afraid  of 
seeing  England  and  Scotland  united  to  France.     But  when 
that  danger  no  longer  existed,  he  became  gradually  estranged 
from  Elizabeth ;  and  at  length  shewed  himself  her  most  in- 
veterate as  well  as  most  formidable  enemy,  although  some 
years  elapsed  before  they  came  to  an   open  rupture.     From 
the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  many  years  had  elapsed 
without  any  great  events.     The  neighbouring  states,  indeed, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  give  her  much  disturbance.    Philip 
II.  had,  by  his  arbitrary  measures,  driven  the  Netherlajids 
to  revolt :  France  and  Scotland,  rent  by  faction^:,  were  a  prey 
to  intestine  commotions,  of  which  religion  was  generally  the 
pretence,  although  ambition  was  really  the  cause.    Philip  II. 
however,  took  every   occasion  to  shew  his  enmity   against 
Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  part,  was  determined  to  humble  the 
overbearing  and  dangerous  power  of  Spain.     He   supported 
the  catholic  league  in  France,  in  the  view  of  placing  himself 
or  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  that   kingdom.     Elizabeth 
saw  how  dangerous  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  must  be 
to  England,  and  resolved  to  make  every  exertion  to  prevent 
its  accomplishment.     In  this  view,  she  supported  the  French 
monarch  against  the  efibrts  of  his   rebellious  subjects,   and 
the  revolted  Flemings  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip.     The 
queen  of  Scotland  no   longer  styled  herself  queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  a  formal  re- 
nunciation of  that  title ;  and  by  her  intrigues  with  the  eatho- 
lic  party  in  England,  she  gave  unequivoeal  proofs  of  her  in- 
tention to  assert  her  claims  at  the  first  favourable  opportuni- 
ty.    In  order,  therefore,  to  frustrate  these  designs,  Elizabeth 
fomented  the  commotions  of  Scotland,  and  by  promoting  the 
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reformation  in  that  kingdom,  she  attaelietl  a  powerful   partjr- 
of  the  iSenttish  nubility  to  her  imeresls. 

The  troubles  by  which  Scotland  was  a^'tafed,  during  tlie 
rei^n  of  Mary,  have  been  minutely  re'aied  by  a  numerous 
train  of  English  and  Seottisli  historians.  In  this  compendi- 
um of  English  history,  it  suffices  to  delineate  the  outlines  of 
facts,  and  exhibit  a  skeicli  of  the  causes  that  produced  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  that  illustrious  princess,  whose  beauty 
and  misfortunes  have  been  celebrated  by  so  great  a  variety  of 
writers.  Mary  had  been  carried  s  •  young  into  France,  that, 
on  her  return  into  Scotland,  in  1561,  she  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  manners,  the  customs,  tb.e  ideas  and  inclinations  of 
the  people  she  was  destined  to  govern.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  she  was  ill  qualiQed  to  curb  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  with 
which  the  most  resolute  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  had  scarce- 
ly bten  able  to  contend.  The  changes  in  religion  had  also 
excited  new  troubles.  The  reformation  was  already  estab- 
lished in  Scotiriiid ;  but  the  catholic  party  was  still  nu- 
merous aud  powerful.  Mary,  herself,  was  a  rigid  catholic^ 
and  desiro!!s  of  j'esiov'ng  her  religioit,  a  circumstance  which 
gave  umbrage  to  the  majority  of  her  subjects.  Elizabeth 
aware  of  her  intentions  to  assert  her  claims  to  the  throne  of 
England,  constantly  endeavoured  to  perplex  her  counsels  and 
excite  factions  in  her  court.  The  Scottish  queen  was  thus 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  quicksands  on  every  side.  These 
difficulties  were  rendered  more  formidable  by  lier  own  indis- 
cretions ;  but  her  youth  may  plead  some  excuse  for  her  fol- 
lies ;  and  whether  she  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her 
charge,  remains  a  mystery  which  has  baflled  the  investigation 
of  historians. 

Elizabeth  could  not  regard  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  dangerous  rival ;  and  she  consid- 
ered that  the  marriage  of  that  princess,  with  any  powerful 
potentate,  might  render  her  still  more  formidable.  One 
great  object  of  Elizabeth's  policy,  therefore,  was  either  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Mary,  or  to  induce  her  to  espouse  a 
person  from  whom  England  could  have  nothing  to  fear.  In 
this  view  she  proposed  her  favourite  Dudley,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, as  a  husband  for  the  Scottish  queen.     But  Mary   hati, 
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already  made  her  choice  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Rizzio,  hev 
principal  favourite  and  minister,  she  married  lord  Daruley, 
a  nobleman,  who,  besides  possessing  a  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England,  by  his  descent  from  a  sister  of  Henry  VIH.  was 
adorned  with  all  the  exterior  accomplishments  calculated 
to  seduce  the  heart  of  a  female.  In  spite  of  the  intrigues 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  representations  of  many  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  the  marriage  took  place.*  The  discontents 
of  the  Scots  were  fomented  by  the  court  of  London  :  seve- 
ral of  them  took  arms  ;  but  Mary,  putting  herself  at  the 
head  of  her  troops,  obliged  the  confederate  lords  to  fly  into 
England.  The  new  king  was  a  catholic,  Mary  was  strongly 
attached  to  that  religion,  and  these  circumstances  gave  rise 
to  a  strong  suspicion,  that  a  design  had  been  formed  to  over- 
turn the  reformation  in  Scotland.  The  suspicion,  indeed, 
soon  rose  to  certainty.  The  same  year,  in  which 
(his  marriage  was  celebrated,  an  interview  took 
place  at  Bayonne  between  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  his 
sister  the  queen  of  Spain.  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the 
duke  of  Alva  attended  the  conferences.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  historians,  whatever  they  pretend,  should  be  ap- 
prized of  what  passes  at  these  secret  consultations  of  prin- 
ces ;  but  they  venture  to  affirm  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  plan 
was  formed,  and  measures  were  concerted,  for  suppressing 
the  reformation  throughout  Europe.f  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  the  Hugonots  of  France  and  the  Flemish  protestants 
took  the  alarm ;  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  not  only 
the  second  civil  war  in  France,  but  also  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands4  The  king  of  France,  at  the  same  time,  so- 
licited the  Scottish  queen  to  enter  into  the  scheme. §  Mary 
had,  therefore,  two  reasons  for  yielding  to  the  proposal,  the 
first  was  zeal  for  her  religion,  the  second  was  the  gratification 
of  the  French  monarch,  whose  aid  she  might  want  in  her  fu- 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  Elizabeth  was  secretly  pleased  vvilli  the 
jnarriag'e.  Vide  Keith,  p.  280,  kc — Casteln.  p.  462.— Knox, 369,  &c.— 
Buch  339 

t  Thuanus,  lib.  37. 

+  Hen.  Ab.Chron.An.  1,565 

§  Melvil.  p.  126 
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lure  transaetidiis  with  England.  These  considi^rations  induced 
lier  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  Iier  conduct,  and  to  exert  all 
her  power  and  policy  lor  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion.* But  events  unexpectedly  happened  which  discon- 
certed all  her  measures,  and  occasioned  all  her  misfortunes. 

The  indiscreet  partiality  of  Mary  to  her  favourite  Riz- 
zio,  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the  first  false  step  that 
led  to  her  ruin.  On  this  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
the  origin  of  a  man  whose  life  and  death  influenced  the  des- 
tiny of  many  illustrious  personages.  David  Rizzio  was  a 
musician  of  Turin.  Having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese 
ambassador  into  Scotland,  he  gained  admission  iuto  the 
Queen's  family  by  his  skill  in  music;  and  he  soon  found 
means  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  favour.  The  office  of 
French  secretary  being  vacant,  she  conferred  it  on  Rizzio, 
who  soon  acquired  se  great  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
royal  mistress,  that  every  thing  at  court  was  directed  by  his 
counsels  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  queen  enabled  him  to  vie- 
with  the  greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  richness  of  his 
dress  and  the  number  of  his  attendants.  It  was  with  ex- 
treme indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld  the  power  of  this  ob» 
seure  adventurer,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
4^olerated  his  arrogance.  They  also  considered  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous  enemy  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  suspected  that 
lie  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Rome.f 
Nothing,  however,  could  diminish  the  partiality  of  the  queen 
to  her  minion  :  she  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  favours,  and 
gave  herself  wholly  up  to  his  guidance.  Rizzio  had  exerted 
all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  lordDarnley,  and  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  promoting  of  the  marriage,  which  was  so 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  but  so  fatal  iot 
(heir  happiness. 

Darnley's  exterior  accomplishments  had  raised  him  to  the 
ihronc  ;  hut  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  far  from  corres- 
ponding with  the  beauty  of  his  person.  His  understanding 
"%iis  weak,  his  spirit  w  as  imperious  and  ungovernable,  and 

*  Keith  p.  3.31. 
t  Mdvil.  p.  107.— Buch.  p.  540. 
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his  want  of  experience  rendered  him  deaf  to    advice.     His 
attachment  to  the  amusements  and  the  vices  of  youth  soon 
caused  him  to  neglect  the  queen.  By  degrees  he  became  care- 
less of  her  person,  and  a  stranger  to  her  company.*     To  a 
woman  and  a  queen  such  treatment  was  intolerable  from  a 
man  whom  she  had  made  partaker  of  her  throne.     Her  love 
was  turned  into  aversion,  and  in  the  company  of  Rizzio,  she 
•endeavoured  to  console  herself  for  Ihe   indifference  of  her 
husband.     The  favourite  was  continually  near  her  person, 
and   she   made  him     the     companion   of    all   her    private 
amusements.     The  haughty  spirit  of  the  king  could  not  bear 
this  interference.     It  was  insinuated  to  him,  and  perhaps  he 
suspected,  that  a  criminal  correspondence  might  be  conceal- 
ed under  the   mask  of  political    confidence.     Various   and 
complicated  passions  raged  in  his  breast,  and  were  fomented 
by  several  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  indignant  at  the  power 
and  arrogance  of  a  foreign  upstart.  A  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed, and  measures  were  taken  for  accomplishing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  favourite.     The   earl   of  Morton  en- 
A.  D.  1566.  tered  the  palace  with  a  hundred    and  sixty   men, 
without   any  noise,   and   seized    the   gates ;  and 
while  the  queen  was  at  supper,  with  Rizzio   and  the    coun- 
tess of  Argyle,  the  king,  accompanied  by  lord   Ruthven  and 
others,  entered  the  room.     In  spite  of  the  struggles,  tears, 
and  entreaties  of  the  queen,  Rizzio  was  dragged   from  her 
by  violence  and  murdered  in  an   adjoining   apaitment.     Dr. 
Robertson  has  observed,  that  one  of  the  articles  between  the 
king  and  the  other  conspirators  stipulated  the  preservation 
of  the  protestant  faith,  and  that  the  same  men,  who  were 
preparing  to  violate  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  morality, 
professed  the  highest  regard  for  religion. f     But  in   (hose 
times  of  semi-barbarism  and  bigotry,  assassinations  and  other 
enormous  crimes  were  frequently  veiled  with  the  pretext  of 
religion,  both  by  protestants   and   catholics,   a   proof  tha* 

•  Robertson's  Hist.   Scotland,  2.  p.  9 — llapin  says  that   ISIary   first 
conceived  an  aversion  against  the  king,  her  Juisband,  2.  p.  71- 
I  Robertson's  Hist.  Scotland,  2.  p.  21. 
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among  every  deiioniiiialinn  of  christians,  unprincipled  men 
can  allege  pious  niolives  lor  the  vilest  of  actions* 

The  king,  however,  little  thought  that  his  own  tragical 
fate  was  approaching.  The  assassination  of  her  minion  in- 
creased the  aversion  of  the  queen  for  her  husband,  and  in- 
spired her  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Another  favourite  soon 
occupied  the  place  of  Rizzio,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  iuflu- 
ence.  This  was  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  by 
his  extensive  possessions  and  numerous  vassals,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  Even  in  that 
turbulent  age,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  daring  ambition 
and  unprincipled  conduct ;  and  history  scarcely  records  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  recourse  to  bolder  or  more  singular 
expedients  for  raising  himself  to  power.  In  the  time  of  the 
regency,  when  both  catholics  and  protestants  united  to  op- 
pose the  measures  of  the  French,  who  threatened  to  bury  the 
liberties  of  Scotland  under  the  ruins  of  the  reformation.  Both- 
well,  although  an  avowed  protestant,  preferring  the  views  of 
his  ambition  to  the  cause  of  his  religion,  adhered  to  the 
queen  regent ;  and,  after  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne, 
amidst  all  the  factions  that  perplexed  her  reign,  he  demon- 
strated his  attachment  to  his  royal  mistress,  by  favouring 
her  inclinations  and  supporting  her  authority.  The  young 
queen  loaded  him  with  marks  of  her  bounty;  her  gratitude 
changed  into  love  :  his  complaisance  and  assiduities  which 
had  created,  continually  strengthened  her  passion :  and  his 
immoderate  ambition  conceived  that  vast  project  which  he 
carried  into  execution  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  at 
the  expense  of  many  crimes. 

Mary  being  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  fixed  her 
residence  in  the  castle  of  P^dinburgh,  where  she 
A  D.  1566.  ^^'^^  delivered  of  her  son  James,  a  prince  whose 
birth  was  a  blessiug  to  the  whole  island.  The 
queen  of  England  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  at 
first  appeared  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  in  mind  ;  but  she 
soon  recovered  her  composure,  and  accepted  the  invitation 
which  Mary  gave  her  to  be  god-mother  to  her  son. 

*  Of  this  numerous  instances  ai'e  found  in  tlie  hislorles  of  France  and 
Stotland. 
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But  the  birth  of  the  joung  prince  operated  no  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  queen  towards  her  husbaud.  The  death 
of  Rizzio  was  still  fresh  in  her  memory,  and  she  was  fre- 
quently pensive  and  dejected.  When  the  king  appeared  at 
«ourt,  he  met  with  little  respect  from  the  nobles,  while  Mary 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  allowed  him  no 
kind  of  authority.  Bothwell,  in  the  mean  while,  directed 
her  councils  and  possessed  her  affections.  While  things  were 
in  this  situation,  the  king  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness, 
which  some  attributed  to  poison  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Robertson  just- 
ly remarks,  it  is  impossible,  amidst  the  contradictory  ac> 
counts  of  historians,  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  its 
nature  or  cause.*  The  king  languished  some  weeks  in  a 
dangerous  state  ;  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution  at  length 
overcame  the  malignity  of  his  desease.  During  the  time  of 
his  sickness,  Mary  never  paid  him  one  friendly  visit ;  but  at 
length  when  he  began  to  recover,  she  pretended  to  feel  a  sud- 
den revival  of  conjugal  tenderness.  She  not  only  visited  him, 
but  expressed  for  him  an  extraordinary  degree  of  affection, 
which  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  credulous  husband. 
Her  letters  to  Bothwell,  however,  make  it  plainly  appear 
that  this  sudden  transition  from  aversion  to  love  was  all  ar- 
tifice and  deceit. 

The  queen,  having  employed  all  her  art  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  her  too  credulous  husband,  proposed  to  remove  him 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  under  pretence  that  he 
would  have  easier  access  to  the  best  medical  advice,  and  that 
she,  herself,  could  attend  him  without  being  absent  from  her 
son.  The  king  suffered  himself  to  be  too  easily  persuaded, 
and  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Edinburgh.  The  house  assign- 
ed for  his  residence  was,  from  its  situation,  in  an  open  field, 
known  by  the  name  of  Kirk-of-field,  and  its  situation  on  a 
rising  ground  had  all  the  advantages  of  salubrious  air  to  re- 
commend it  to  a  person  recovering  from  sickness :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  solitude  of  the  place  rendered  it  extremely 
convenient  for  the  perpetration  of  that  crime  with  a  view  to 

•Vide  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  2.  p.  56,  and  authorities! 
there  quoted. 

VOL.  in  o 
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which  it  seems  to  have  been  chosen.  Here  ISfary  atlended 
the  king  with  (he  most  assiduous  care :  she  seldom  was  ab- 
sent from  him  in  the  day  :  she  slept  several  nights  in  the 
chamber  under  his  apartment,  and  endeavoured,  by  every 
demonstration  of  tenderness  and  aftection,  to  quiet  any  suspi- 
cion that  might  rise  in  his  breast.  But  while  he  was  fondly 
indulging  his  dreams  of  (he  return  of  his  former  happiness, 
he  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  On  Sunday  the 
A  n  1  -fir  ^^^  ^^'  ^^'"'"'J^'T?  i^bout  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the 
queen  left  Kirk-of-field  to  go  to  the  palace.  About 
two  in  the  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder; 
but  it  appears  that  the  king  had  been  previously  strangled  or 
suffocated,  together  with  a  domestic  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  as  their  bodies  were  found  entire  in  an  adjacent  gar- 
den. 

The  whole  kingdom  accused  Both  well  of  this  murder,  and 
strongly  suspected  the  queen  of  being  his  accomplice.  Their 
substrjiieni  conduct  confirmed  the  suspicion.  The  queen  put  her 
infant  son  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which 
she  immediately  conferred  on  Bothwell.  As  the  whole  nation 
demanded  that  justice  should  be  done  on  the  murderers  of  the 
king,  Bothwell  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  jury  of  the 
principal  barons  of  Scotland.  On  the  day  appointed  he  ap- 
peared before  this  tribunal,  attended  by  so  numerous  a  retinue, 
that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  condemn  and  impossible 
to  punish  him.  Besides  a  numerous  body  of  his  friends  and 
vassals,  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  soldiers,  who 
marched,  with  flying  colours,  through  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  Bothwell  was  ac- 
quitted. But  the  verdict  was  far  from  gratifying  the  wishes 
or  silencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people.  Every  circumstance, 
indeed,  of  (he  trial,  gave  grounds  for  suspicion,  and  excited 
indignation.  All  the  measures  of  Bothwell  having  been  so 
far  successful,  he  resolved  to  push  forward  his  ambitious  de- 
signs. As  a  preparatory  step,  he  procured  Mary's  assent  to  au 
act  which  provided,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  for  the  security 
of  the  protestant  religion,  hoping,  by  (hat  measure,  to  dimin- 
ish the  popular  indignation  incurred  by  his  crime.     Soon  af- 
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ler  he  invited  all  the  nobles  to  an  entertainment,  and  having 
surrounded  the  house  with  armed  men,  he  declared  to  the 
company  his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen,  and  demanded 
their  approbation  of  the  match,  which  he  said  was  not  less 
ficeeptable  to  their  sovereign  than  honourable  to  himself. 
His  friends,  who  were  privy  to  his  schemes  and  devoted  to  his 
interests,  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  what  he  had 
proposed:  others,  who  dreaded  his  exorbitant  power,  and  had 
observed  the  queen's  growing  affection,  were  willing  to  make 
a  merit  of  assenting  to  a  measure  which  they  could  not  de- 
feat. In  fine,  partly  by  promises  and  partly  by  terrour.  Both- 
well  prevailed  on  all  that  were  present  to  subscribe  a  paper, 
containing  a  declaration  of  his  innocence,  recommending  him 
to  the  queen  as  the  most  proper  person  for  her  husband,  and 
promising  to  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against 
all  opposition. 

A  few  days  after  this  transaction  Mary  went  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Stirling  on  a  visit  to  her  son.  Bothwell  having 
now  brought  his  schemes  to  maturity,  assembled  his  follow- 
ers, and  marching  out  of  Edinburgh  with  1000  horse,  met 
the  queen  on  her  return,  dispersed  her  slender  train  without 
resistance,  seized  on  her  person,  and  conducted  her  a  willing 
captive  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.*  Both  the  queen  and  Both- 
well  thought  it  expedient  to  use  this  appearance  of  force.  It 
afforded  her  an  excuse  for  her  conduct ;  and  she  flattered  her- 
self that  while  she  could  plead  that  her  marriage  was  the  ef- 
fect of  constraint  rather  than  choice,  her  reputation  would 
suffer  less  among  both  her  subjects  and  foreigners.  The 
next  step  of  Bothwell  was  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife  : 
a  process  for  this  purpose  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
before  protestant  and  catholic  judges,  before  the  former  in  the 
court  of  commissaries,  and  before  the  latter  in  the  spiritual 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  authority  of 
Bothwell  had  greater  weight  than  the  justice  of  his  cause, 

•  Melville,  who  ^vas  in  her  retinue,  and  was  made  prisoner,  says,  that 
she  shewed  neither  terror  nor  surprise.  And  tlie  officer  by  whom  he 
was  seized  totd  him  that  all  was  done  by  the  queen's  consent.    Melv.  p, 

I5S-. 
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and  in  both  the  protestant  and  catholic  courts  the  sentence  of 
divorce  was  pronounced  with  the  same  indecent  and  suspi- 
cious precipitancy. 

As  soon  as  this  infamous  affair  was  concluded,  BothwelF 
hrous;ht  the  queen  to  Edinburgh.  She  appeared  in  the  court  of 
sessions,  and  declared  that  she  was  now  at  liberty, and  intended 
to  take  Bothwell  for  her  husband.  The  marriage  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  motive  of  his 

crimes  was  nublicklv  solemnized  accordins  to  the 

May  15,  ,         „      '  •  ,.    .       ,        i      ■  •  i  « 

A.  D.  1567.  rights  of  the  protestant  religion  by  the  bishop  ol 

Orkney,  and  on  the  same  day  it  was  celebrated  in 
private  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Romish 
church.  One  thing,  however,  was  still  wanting  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  plan  :  the  queen  had  resigned  her  son  to  the 
custody  of  (he  earl  of  Mar,  and  all  the  address  and  authority 
of  Bothwell  could  not  prevail  on  that  nobleman  to  deliver  the 
young  prince  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  was  so  strongly 
suspected  of  having  murdered  his  father. 

Bothwell,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  crimes.  The  disgrace- 
ful events,  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  had  excited 
universal  indignation  throughout  Europe.  They  were  re- 
garded, by  foreigners,  as  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  character 
of  the  nation,  and  the  Scots  were  reproached  as  men  equally 
regardless  of  the  reputation  of  their  queen  and  the  honour  of 
their  country.  These  reproaches  roused  the  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  been  amused  by  the  artifices  of  Bothwell,  or  intimi- 
dated by  his  power.  A  considerable  body  of  them  entered 
into  an  association,  the  objects  of  which  were  the  protection 
of  the  young  prince  and  the  dissolution  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage. On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  confederacy,  Mary 
issued  a  proclamatiofi,  requiring  her  subjects  to  take  arms 
and  attend  her  husband ;  but  her  orders  were  slackly  obeyed. 
The  confederates  carried  on  their  preparations  with  better 
success ;  and,  having  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
they  entered  Edinburgh  without  opposition,  and  were  joined 
by  the  citizens.  In  the  mean  while,  Bothwell  having  assem- 
bled his  vassals  and  dependents  at  Dunbar,  he  and  the  queen 
put  themselves  at  their  head,  and  marched  with  a  fatal  speed 
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to  decide  the  quarrel.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach the  confederates  advanced  to  meet  them.  The  queen 
and  her  husband  had  drawn  up  their  forces  on  the  grounil 
which  the  English  had  formerly  occupied  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkey.  The  numbers,  on  each  side,  were  nearly  equal; 
but  the  queen  plainly  perceived  the  disinclination  of  her 
troops  to  fight  in  her  cause.  She  endeavoured  to  animate 
them  by  promises,  menaces,  and  tears,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
and  such  were  the  symptoms  of  fear  and  disaffection,  which 
pervaded  the  army,  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  risk 
an  engagement.  In  these  circumstances  the  queen  demand- 
ed a  parley.  The  confederate  lords  insisted  on  the  dissolu^ 
tion  of  the  marriage  as  the  condition  of  peace  ;  and  Bothwell 
perceiving  that  his  affairs  were  desperate  gallopped  off"  the 
field  with  a  few  followers.*  This  fatal  reverse  happened 
just  one  month  after  the  marriage  which  he  had  accomplish- 
ed by  the  most  horrible  crimes. 

*  Although  tlie  remdning  part  of  Both  well's  life  has  not  the  most  dis« 
tant  relation  to  the  history  of  England,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  will 
naturally  render  him  inquisitive  concerning  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  His  first  flight  was  to  his  own  estate  at  Dunbar  He  then  escaped 
to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  Hunted  from  place  to  place,  desert- 
ed by  his  friends,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  few  retainers  as  desper- 
ate as  himself,  he  armed  a  few  small  vessels  which  he  had  brought  from 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  that  fell  in  his  way,  he  endeavoured 
to  support  himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.  A  squadron  being  sens 
out  against  him  some  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  the  rest  were  dispersed, 
and  Bothwell,  with  one  single  ship,  was  obliged  to  fiy  towards  Norway. 
On  that  coast  he  attacked  a  vessel  richly  laden  ;  but  the  Norwegians 
coming  in  armed  boats  to  its  assistance,  Bothwell  and  all  his  crew  were 
taken  prisoners.  During  the  space  often  years  he  suffered  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  without  ever  being  able  to  procure  any 
mitigation  of  his  fate.  Melancholy  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason, 
and  he  ended  his  days  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  •'  Few  men  ever 
accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by  worse  means,  or  derived  from 
them  less  satisfaction.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless  and  enter- 
prising, full  of  dangers  and  vicissitudes.  His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur 
to  which  he  attained  by  his  crimes,  was  extremely  short,  embittered  by 
much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by  many  fears.  In  his  latter  years,  he  suf- 
fered the  most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched  are  subject, 
and  from  which  persons,  who  have  moved  in  so  high  a  sphere,  are  co>n- 
monly  exempted."    Robertson's  Hist.  Scotland,  2,  p.  115,  &c. 
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After  Botliwdl  retired,  INIary  surrendered  to  tke  confeder- 
ates, and  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  tlis  execrations, 
of  the  people.  ."?he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Lochicvin,  where  slie  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  The  queen 
of  En£;land,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  dispatch- 
ed Throgmorlon  as  ambassador,  with  powers  to  negociate 
both  with  Mary  and  the  confederates.  His  instructions  dis- 
played a  remarkable  solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation.  On  tlie  bare  professions  of  Elizabeth  lit- 
tle reliance  can  be  placed;  but  the  choice  of  an  ambassador 
so  devoted  to  the  Scottish  qnecn,  affords  some  ground  to  think 
that,  on  this  occasion,  her  solicitude  was  sincere.  Her  good 
offices,  however,  were  ineffectual.  The  confederates,  after 
various  consultations  on  the  subject,  obliged  Mary  to  resign 
the  crown  to  her  infant  son.  The  earl  of  Murray  was  declar- 
ed resrent  of  the  kingdom  :  and  a  few  days  after, 
A  D^^1567  ^'*^  young  prince  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  nobles  of  the  party,  attended  by  a 
numerous  concourse  of  people. 

But,  in  times  of  civil  discord,  public  opinion  is  fluctuating, 
and  events  are  often  contrary  to  expectation.  The  elevation 
of  Murray  to  tiie  regency  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all ; 
and  his  distant  and  haughty  deportment  offended  several  of 
the  nobles.  The  queen's  faction,  which  seemed  to  be  totally 
suppressed,  began  to  revive,  and  was  secretly  favoured  bj 
some  who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the  confeder- 
ates. 

At  this  favourable  juncture,  Mary  having  gained  the  brother 
of  her  keeper,  escaped  from  prison  to  the  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  her  enemies.  Her  friends  immediately  flew  to  arms^ 
and,  in  a  few  days,  her  court  was  tilled  with  a  splendid  train 
of  nobles,  acconipaniei!  by  such  numbers  of  followers  as  formed 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men.  In  their  presence  she  revoked 
her  resignation  of  the  crown,  which  the  nobles  of  her  party 
declared  to  be  illegal  and  void,  as  having  been  extorted  by 
fear.  And  an  association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  and  authority,  signed  by  nine  l)ishops,  nine  earls, 
eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen  of  distinction. 

In  this  dangerous  exigency,  the  regent  concerted  his  meUs- 
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ures  with  prudence  and  acted  with  vigour.  He  soon  drew 
together  his  adherents  from  dift'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  Mary  was  equally  desirous 
of  bringing  the  affair  to  a  speedy  decision.  In  her  situation 
no  resolution  could  have  been  more  imprudent.  Her  cause 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  and  she  had  reason  to  expect 
support  from  France.  She  had  much,  therefore,  to  hope,  and 
her  enemies  much  to  fear  from  the  protraction  of  the  war- 
But  the  rashness  of  Mary,  in  resolving  to  fight,  was  not  great- 
er than  the  misconduct  of  her  general  in  the  battle.  Their 
fatal  temerity  led  them  to  attack  the  regent  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion among  gardens  and  enclosures,  where  they  could  derive 
no  advantage  from  the  superior  number  of  their  cavalry  : 
their  vanguard  rushing  impetuously  forward,  and  leaving  the 
main  body  far  behind,  was  soon  broken,  and  the  route  became 
general.*  Mary  viewed  from  an  eminence  what  passed  in 
the  field  with  emotions  not  easily  to  be  described.  When 
she  saw  the  army,  which  was  her  last  hope,  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion,  she  began  her  flight  with  the  utmost 
consternation,  and  made  no  stop  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of 
Dundrenan,  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  sixty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  Here  she  began  to  reflect  on  her  situa- 
tion ;  and  her  fears  impelled  her  to  adopt  a  measure  which 
proved  the  most  unfortunate  of  her  whole  life.  This  was 
her  retiring  into  England,  where  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
promised  her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  queen.f  Such 
a  step,  however,  might,  on  several  accounts,  have  appeared 
rash  and  dangerous.  Mary  was  conscious  of  having  endeav- 
oured by  her  intrigues  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  to  advance  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  had  constantly  sup- 
ported Mary's  rebellious  subjects,  and  fomented  all  the 
troubles  in  which  her  affiiirs  had  been  involved.  From  these 
considerations,  it  appears  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  guilty 

of  a  great  act  of  imprudence  in  throwing  herself  into  the 
* 

•  Melv  Mem.  p.  181.     Buch.  lib  19. 

f  Camden,  p.  489.  This  author  says  that  Elizabeth  promised  Maiy 
not  only  an  asylum,  but  also  assistance.  But  Rapin  gives  no  crqdit  tu 
that  part  of  the  story.    Vide  Rap.  2  p.  83 
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hands  of  a  princess,  who,  both  from  inclination  and  interest^ 
was  her  enemy.  The  danger  of  such  a  step  was  so  clearly 
«een  by  lords  Herries,  Fleming,  and  others  of  her  attendants, 
that  they  conjured  her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  to  confide  in 
the  promises  or  generosity  of  Elizabeth.  But  Mary  was  in 
a  perplexing  situation.  She  dreaded  to  fall  a  second  time 
into  the  hands  of  her  exasperated  subjects  :  to  escape  into 
France  was  almost  impossible  :  England,  therefore,  was  the 
only  asylum  that  her  destiny  seemed  to  aftbrd.  Imperious 
circumstances  thus  directed  her  fatal  choice.  In  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  her  friends,  she  embarked  in  a  fishing  boat   at 

Kirkudbright,  and  with  about  twenty  attendants,* 
\.  Daises  ^^"'i^d  the  following  day  at  Workington,  in  Cumr 

berland,  from  whence   she   was   conducted  with 
every  mark  of  respect  to  Carlisle. 

This  digression  concerning  the  affairs  of  Scotland  appear- 
ed necessary,  in  order  not  only  to  exhibit  the  series  of  events 
by  which  the  queen  of  England  got  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  but  also  to  enable  the  reader  ta 
judge  in  what  degree  Mary  is  entitled  to  the  commisseration 
of  posterity. t  Her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes  have  render- 
ed her  famous  in  history,  and  there  never  was  a  princess 
whom  different  writers  have  been  more  solicitous  to  codemn 
or  exculpate.  Religious  prejudice,  and  respect  for  the  fami- 
ly of  Stuart,  are  the  causes  of  this  variety  of  sentiment.  Al- 
most all  the  Roman  catholic  writers  that  treat  of  these  af- 
fairs, endeavour  to  prove  that  Mary  was  innocent  of  the 
jmurder  of  her  husband,  and  ascribe  that  crime  to  the  earl  of 
Murray;  and  in  this  they  are  supported  by  Camden,  a  pro- 
testant  historian  of  great  reputation.  But,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  Camden  wrote  his  annals  after  her  son  James 
Jiad  ascended  the  English  throne.  Buchanan,  on  the  contra- 
ry, plainly  asserts  that  Bothwell  committed  the  murder,  with. 

*  Spotswood,  p  217.     Antlersun's  Collect,  vol.  4.  p.  2,  &c. 

■}■  For  more  particular  details  and  investigations,  vide  Buchanan,  Keitli, 
Melvil,  Camden,  Knox,  Anders.  Collect.  &c.  Among  more  modem  his- 
torians consult  Rapin's  Hist.  England,  vol.  2. p.  69,  83,  and  Robertson's 
,Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  1.  p.  35(5.  to  vol,  2.  p.  130. 
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Mary's  approbation,  and  Melville  intimates  the  same,  al- 
though in  less  positive  terms  Whether  Mary  was  guilty  or 
not,  is  therefore  known  only  to  the  searcher  of  hearts  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  a  variety  of  circumstanees  concur  to  turn 
the  balance  against  her  in  the  mind  of  the  impartial  inquirer, 
and  greatly  diminish  the  horror  which  Elizabeth''s  conduct  is 
jotherwise  calculated  to  excite. 

Mary,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
^he  queen,  representing  her  distressful  situation,  and  implor- 
ing protection  and  aid.  An  affair  so  uncommon  and  so  unex- 
pected, demanded  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council. 
Three  differeni  resolutions  might  have  been  taken  with  re_ 
gard  to  the  fugitive  queen :  the  first  was  to  reinstate  her  on 
her  throne  :  the  second  to  remain  neuter  between  her  and  her 
subjects,  and  only  to  offer  her  an  asylum,  with  liberty  to  retire 
into  any  other  country ;  the  third  was  to  detain  her  in  England. 
Each  of  these  was  proposed,  and  its  probable  consequences 
investigated  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  by  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers.  The  first  might  have  seemed  the  most  gener- 
ous, the  second  would  have  been  the  most  equitable:  but 
generosity  and  justice  do  not  always  direct  the  determina- 
tions of  cabinets.  Elizabeth  regarded  her  own  security  as 
superior  to  every  other  consideration.  She  m  as  not  ignorant 
that  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  her  throne  would  render  hei 
more  powerful  than  she  had  been  hefere  her  expulsion  ;  and, 
as  the  gratitude  of  princes  is  seldom  strong  or  lasting,  a  re- 
gard to  her  own  interests  might  eftace  her  obligations  to  her 
benefactress  from  her  memory,  and  prompt  her  to  revive  her 
own  preiensions  to  tjie  English  crown.*  To  suffer  her  to  re- 
turn without  assistance  to  Scotland,  or  to  retire  into  France 
might  be  equally  dangerous.  In  the  former  case  her  party  in 
Scotland  would  revive,  and  a  single  victory  might  render  her 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  Elizabeth.  The  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  suffering  her  to  take  refuge  in  France  were  still 
more  obvious.  Honour,  friendship,  and  policy,  would  prompt 


Burnet  says  this  was  her  first  intention.     Hist.  Ref.  2-  416. 
VOL.  IT.  P 
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ter-in-law  and  ally  (o  her  throne.  In  that  case,  Elizaljelh 
would  see  a  Fretich  army  overawing  the  Sects,  and  ready  to 
enter  he  kingdom  ;  and,  at  the  Hrst  favourable  opportunity, 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  might  resume  their  ambitious  pie- 
jects,  and  England  might  be  inva<led  by  the  united  forces  of 
France  and  Scotland.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  detention 
of  tlie  Scottish  queen  could  satisiy  the  cautious  policy  of 
£iizabeth.  Such  a  measure,  indeed,  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  Europe;  but,  in  luilaneing  opposite  incon- 
veniences, Elizabeth  and  her  council  considered  this  as  the 
least  dangerous,  and  accordingly  adopted  the  resolution  that 
seemed  the  most  expedient,  although  the  least  conformable  to 
honour  or  equity. 

In  order  to  dissemble  her  views,  and  colour  her  proceed- 
ings with  an  appearaiice  of  justice  and  honour,  Elizabeth 
made  great  professions  of  I'ricndship  to  the  captive  queen, 
hut  refused  to  see  her  till  she  had  exculpated  herself  from 
the  charges  with  which  she  Mas  branded.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  affair,  and  conferences  for 
that  purpose  were  oppcned  at  York,  where  the  regent  of  Scot- 
huid  appeared  in  person,  accompanied  by  eleven  deputies. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  some  of  the  Scottish  lords,  the  regent  brought  no 
accusation  against  the  queen.  The  regent  was  then  invited 
to  London,  and  new  commissioners  were  appointed.  A  new 
examination  took  place  at  Hampton  court,  but  with  no  better 
success.*  Opposing  interests  and  intricate  cavils  prevented 
a  fair  investigation,  and  Mary,  by  suddenly  revoking  the  com- 
mission  given  to  her  deputies,  and  excepting  against  the  Eng- 
l;>h  commissioners,  unless  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors were  joined  with  tiiem,  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 
The  purpose  of  I'^iizabelh  was  answered,  as  the  aflair,  being 
left  undecided,  aHorded  her  a  pretext  for  detaining  Mary  as 
a  prisoner.  And  thronghout  the  whole  business,  the  dissi- 
mnlation  of  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
height  which,  although  irequently  equalled,  has  never  been 

*  Lesley's  Nepfot.  p.  24- 
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exceeded  in  any  scene  of  polKical  intrigue.*  Dur- 
1568— iiyr.  "'a  '^'^^  '^"S  space  of  eighteen  years,  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  exhibits  a  long  series  of  political  in- 
trigues, plots,  and  conspiracies,  which  repeatedly  endangered 
her  life,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  whose  ruin  was  not  less  owing  to  the  ill-judged  ef- 
forts of  her  friends,  than  to  the  malevolence  of  her  enemies. 
The  duke  of  No)  folk,  who  expected  by  her  means  to  ascend 
the  English  throne,  privately  negoeiated  a  marriage  ^vilh 
MAry,  and  she  attempted  to  break  oft"  that  which  she  had 
contracted  with  Bothwell.  His  hopes  were  chiefly  founded  on 
the  intrigues  of  Rome,  and  the  arms  of  Spain  ;  but  the  spies 
of  Elizabeth  discovered  all  his  plans.  The  duke  was  in 
consequence  arretted,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. Although  the  duke  was  a  protestant,  and  died  in  the 
profession  of  that  religion,  yet  it  has  been  generally  suppos- 
ed, that  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion  was  to  be 
the  price  of  the  assistance  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain.  On  the  scaffold,  however,  ho 
declared  that  he  never  had  such  an  intention. f 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Mary, 
served  only  to  rivet  her  chains.  From  this  time  she  was 
more  strictly  guarded,  and  no  person  was  permitted  to  see  her 
but  in  the  presence  of  her  keepers. t  Mary  still  conceived  hopes 
fi-om  foreign  alliances.  Anew  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  which 
Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  in  Derbyshire,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  agents.  Six  desperadoes  were  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth  :  Babington,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men,  was  to 
liberate  the  Scottish  queen;  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  together 
with  the  prince  of  Parma,  were  to  invade  England.^  1  his  plot, 
like  all  the  rest,  was  discovered  by   the   sagacity   of  Eliza- 

•  For  the  particulars  of  these  affairs,  vi(]e  Camden  Am. — Mely.  Mem, 
— and  amon^  modern  writers,  Robert.  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  2. 

f  Althoiiglj  tlie  duke  made  this  declaration  on  the  scaffold  and  declar- 
ed, at  his  last  moments,  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  protestant  religion, 
Rapin,  pethaps  a  little  too  rashly,  supposes  the  design  of  restoring^  the. 
catholic  worship.     Vol.  2.  p.  101. 

*  Stripe's  Mem.  2.  p.  50. 
§  Camden,  p.  51^. 
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beth's  ministers,  and  the  vh^ilance  of  her  spies;  and  iourteen 
of  the  conspirators  were  arrested,  tried,  eondenmed,  und  ex- 
ecuted. It  is  hi^^hly  probable,  that  Elizabeth  and  her  coun- 
cil had  previously  determined  to  put  the  queen  of  Scots  to 
deafh  on  the  first  piniisible  pretext.  Her  claim  to  the  croun 
of  England  rendered  her  a  rallying  point  to  all  that  \vas  dis- 
affected to  Elizabeth's  government,  to  all  that  were  desirous 
of  innovation,  and  to  desperadoes  of  every  description  who 
might  hope  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  troubles  of  the 
state.  And  as  her  life  appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  determined  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  putting  her  to  death  with  the  forms  of  justice.  Forty- 
two  members  of  parliament,  and  five  judges,  were  sent  to  the 
castle  of  Folhcringay,  whore  Mary  was  confined.  Before 
this  tribunal  the  Scottish  queen  was  brought  to  her  trial,  and 
although  she  protested  against  its  authority,  yet  she  made  a 
defence.*  It  is  certain  that  they  had  no  right  to  ti-y  the  sove-* 
reign  of  a  foreign  kingdom  ;  and  her  process  was  carried  ou 
with  only  a  shew  of  equity.  She  constantly  denied  having 
taken  any  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth's  life  ; 
but  she  indirectly  owned  that  she  had  not  refused  the  offer 
of  foreign  assistance  in  order  to  procure  her  liberty.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  trial.  The 
death  of  Maiy  was,  without  doubt,  predetermined.  It  suffi-' 
ees,  therefore,  to  say,  that  she  was  condemned,  and  beheaded 
in  o!ie  of  the  rooms  of  her  prison.  In  her  last  moments, 
she  displayed  an  undaunted  fortitude,  and  declared  that  she 
died  tn  the  catholic  faith.  Elizabeth  carried  on  her  dissim- 
ulation to  the  last ;  and  by  her  indirect  and  contradictory 
orders,  so  managed  the  all'air,  as  to  throw  the  blame  of  this- 
tragedy  on  Davison,  the  secretary  of  state.  On  hearing  of 
Mary's  execution,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  shewed  every 
token  of  an  immoderate  grief.  She  drove  the  privy  counsel- 
lors out  of  her  presence,  and  wrote  an  apology  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  exculpate  herself  of  the  blame  of  his 
mother's  execution,  ^hich  she  calls  a  "  miserable  accident 

*  For  accounts  of  Mary's  trial,  vide  Thuarms,  lib.  86,  and  Cam-  p. 
520,  &c. 
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that  had  happened  contrary  to  her  intentions."*  Davison 
was  cited  to  appear  in  the  Star-chamber  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  disobedience.  It  was  alleged  against  him,  that 
the  qiieen,  never  intending  that  Mary,  although  condemned, 
should  be  put  to  death,  had,  for  the  preventing  of  dangers^ 
commanded  a  warrant  to  be  made  out  and  committed  it  to 
his  care  and  secrecy  ;  biit  that  be  had  communicated  it  to  the 
privy  council,  and  put  it  in  execution  without  her  knowledge. 
Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  ease,  the  counsellors  were 
not  less  in  fault  than  the  secretary,  who  had  ai'ted  only  ac- 
cording to  their  direction.  Davison,  however,  was  made  the 
only  sacrifice :  he  was  condemned  to  be  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure. 
A  judicious  historian  conjectures,  that  if  any  precipitation 
took  place  in  respect  of  the  execution  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  a  few- 
others,  who  had  acted  so  openly  against  her,  as  to  have  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  should  be  totally  mined  if  she  shonld 
ever  ascend  the  English  throne. f  But  all  the  transactions 
relating  to  this  unfortunate  princess,  are  involved  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  mysterious  intrigue. J  This  only  is  certain,  that 
she  fell  a  victim  to  political  interests.  The  death  of  the 
Scottish  queen  has  impressed  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
a  stain  which  neither  her  dissimulation  nor  the  prosperity  of 
her  reign  could  ever  wash  away.  But  although  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  could  not  be  justified  by  any  national  law,  an<l 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  yet,  in' 
taking  a  more  enlarged  view  of  divine  and  universal  equity, 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
providence,  for  inflicting  punishment  on  a  criminal  whom  hu- 
man laws  could  not  reach.  While  we  lament  the  misfortunes 
of  Mary,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  if  the  schemes  of  her 
and  her  friends  had  succeeded,  Elizabeth  would  have  me*;^ 

*  Rapin,  2  p.  133. 

f  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapln,  2.  p.  I33.  note  2- 

i:  The  cuiious  reader  may  peruse  Camden's  Ann,  of  Eliz.— Mel.  MeiB. 
And.  Collect — Strjpe's  Mem — Burnet's  Hi^  Ref.~'rhuani!s  Histor- 
Biiclian.  &c. 
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V  ith  no  milder  a  fate.  We  arc  too  ready  (o  censure  ajid  cou- 
(Icmn  tlic  actions  of"  princes,  uitliont  considerinj;  tlie  diilieult 
und  dangerous  sitnalions  in  «liicli  tliey  often  are  placed,  and 
to  sympathize  with  the  unhappy,  without  considerint;  that 
their  misfortiiues  are.  f'ortlie  most  j)art,  the  eifects  of  their 
follies  or  crimes,  and  that  if  success  had  crowned  llieir  pro- 
jects and  eflbrts,  they  would  have  shewn  as  little  mercy 
as  they  experienced.  In  the  contests  of  those  who  are 
regarded  as  (he  heroes  and  heroines  of  history,  one  must 
rise  and  another  must  fall:  the  issue  is  only  their  chance  iu 
the  lottery  of  ambition :  those  who  are  unsuccessful  are 
seldom  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  commisseration  :  but  may 
often  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  retribute  justice  of 
providence. 

The  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  aoccssion  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  consumed  in  negociations  and  political 
intrigues  abroad  and  at  home.  The  queen  had  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  assist  the  Flemings  in  their  revolt  against  Spain  ; 
but  ujider  the  specious  pretext  of  preventing  them  from 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France.  Pliilip  pre- 
tended to  be  satisfied  w  ith  this  excuse  ;  hut  he  returned  the 
favour  by  fomenting  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which,  however, 
was  not  productive  of  any  considerable  effect.  In  Fngland 
one  plot  succeeded  another,  with  a  ra])idity  of  which  few 
reigns  have  afforded  any  examples.  But  such  was  the  cau- 
tious vigilance  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  tlsat  every 
conspiracy  againt  her  crown  and  her  life  was  timely  discov- 
ered. These  plots,  in  Avhicli  the  catholics  were  always  con- 
cerned, occasioned  several  severe  laws  to  be  made  against 
them;  and  in  some  instances,  they  were  rigorously  executed. 
But  in  persecuting  the  catholics,  Elizabeth  was  inipelle!  ly 
political  not  by  religious  motives.  In  the  beginning  of  Ler 
reign,  slie  had  set  tliem  an  example  of  justice  and  nedera-' 
tion,  which  it  would  have  been  their  interest  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  imitate.  The  payment  of  the  pensions  assigned  to 
the  monks  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was,  at  that 
time,  totally  neglected,  and  many  of  those  unhajtj'y  men. 
who  had  been  educated  in  solitude  and  ignorance,  ve.-e  sfarv- 
i|lg  in  old  age.     Elizabeth,  being  iuform.ed  of  the'r  distresslul 
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situation,  ordered  that  their  pensions  shonld  he  paid  Avith 
punctuality-i  together  with  all  arrears  unjustly  detained.  But 
the  multiplied  plots  against  her  throne  and  her  life,  impelled 
her  to  conunence  a  rigorous  persecution  against  the  catholics. 
Among  other  severe  laws  enancted  against  those  of  that  per- 
suasion, all  catholic  priests  were  ordered  to  depart  the  realm 
within  forty  days,  their  return  subjected  them  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  and  the  harbouring  of  them  was  declared  to 
be  felony.  Thus  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  catholics 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  were  retaliated  on  them  in  the 
days  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Such  are  the  effects  produced 
by  blending  religion  with  politics,  and  making  it  an  engine 
for  exciting  commotions  in  the  state. 

Elizabeth  had  sent  troops  into  the  Netherlands 
*  to  support  the  revolted  Flemings  ;  but  no  direct 
war  had  yet  taken  place  between  England  and  Spain,  al- 
though there  had  been  repeated  acts  of  hostility.  The  cele- 
brated Drake  amassed  immense  wealth  by  plundering  the 
Spanish  ships  and  settlements  in  his  memorable  voyage 
round  the  world.*  And  Philip  sent  a  small  body  of  troops 
into  Ireland  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  tha<k  country.  They 
were  joined  by  a  few  Irish  ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  English,  however,  tarnished  tlieir  success  by 
their  cruelty.  Under  the  pretence  of  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing them  prisoners,  they  put  the  Spaniards  to  the  sword,  and 
hanged  the  Irish.  An  English  fleet  had  been  sent  out  in 
1686,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  captured  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape 
Verd  islands,  as  also  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola, 
and  the  town  of  l!arthagena,  in  the  province  of  Terra  F'ir- 
ma,  besides  burning  the  settlements  of  St.  Antonio  and 
St.  Helena,  iti  Florida,  and  returned  to  England  with  a 
booty  valued  at  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But  the 
Dutch  did  not  receive  from  the  aid,  which  Elizabeth  had 
furnished,  all  the  benefit  that  they  expected.  'I  he  earl  of 
Liecester,  the  general,  aimed  at  the  dictatorshi])  of  the  coun- 

*  Drake  returned  from  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world  in  1688. 
He  was  the  first  EngUshman  tliat  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
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try,  wliieli  lie  wont  lo  defend  ;  and  on  the  complaints  of  the 
states  was  recalled  by  Elizaheth  after  a  campaign  in  which 
he  had  performed  nothing  of  moment,  liut  his  expedition 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
'who  was  killed  in  an  action  near  Zutphen.  and  whose  name 
as  a  noldier  and  a  poet  is  illustrious  in  the  aunals  of  tiiose 
times.*  Leicester,  however,  was  sent  a  second  time  into  t!ie 
Netherlands,  where  he  resumed  his  former  projects.  But  the 
states,  having  discovered  his  designs,  committed  the  command 
of  their  forces  to  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Leicester  see- 
ing himself  distrusted  by  the  states,  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  surprising  the  town  of  Leyden.  But  the  scheme 
being  discovered,  all  correspondence  ceased  between  him  and 
the  states;  and  Elizabeth  finding  it  necessary  to  recal  hiin, 
appointed  lord  Willoughby  commander  of  the  English  troops 
in  the  Netherlands. 

These  are  the  chief  military  transactions  which  had  hith- 
erto taken  place  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  war  with  Spain  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect.  That  princess  had  transferred  to  the 
Spanish  monarch  her  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England. 
But  Philip  had  also  aikother  claim,  which,  in  that  age,  was 
>of  equal  or  superior  weight.  After  the  death  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  Philip  was,  by  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  nearest  catholic  heir  to  the  English 
■crown.  Many  a  war  has  been  undertaken  and  many  a  king- 
•jlom  invaded  under  less  specious  pretences  ;  and  Philip,  like 
most  other  princes  and  statesmen,  never  wanted  arguments 
to  justify  whatever  seemed  conducive  to  his  interests.  lu 
-order  to  support  his  pretensions,  he  equipped  in  (he  ports  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  a  fleet  which  he  called 
ihe  invincible  armada.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  carrying  2630  large  pieces  of  brass  cannon. t  On  board 
©f  this  fleet  were  embarked  19,295  soldiers,  besides  S450  sea- 
men, and  2088  galley  slaves ;  and  the  whole  was  commanded 

*  Sir  V\\\\i\)  Sidney,  being  mortally  wounded  in  that  engagement,  died 
an  the  17tii  October,  1586- 
tStiypc.o'.  p,  519s  8iC. 
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by  the  duke  of  Medina  Cceli*  The  duke  of  Parma,  the 
greatest  comniandei  of  the  age,  was  to  embark  >vith  an  army 
of  above  thirty  thousand  men,  as  soon  as  ihe  armada  should 
arrive  on  the  Flemish  coast.  The  whole  armameut  was  theu 
to  preceed  to  England :  the  fleet  was  to  be  stationed  at  the 
hioulh  of  the  Thames  ;  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  after  land- 
ing the  army,  was  to  march  directly  to  London.  Since  the 
Norman  conquest,  England  had  never  seen  so  formidable  an 
armament  approaching  her  shores.  Elizabeth,  hov. ever, 
was  not  unprepared  for  the  attack.  She  had  caused  all  the  sea- 
ports to  be  fortified,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred 
sail.t  In  the  size,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  ships,  her 
fleet  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  command 
was  given  to  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high  admiral  of 
England,  who  was  extremely  expert  in  maritime  affairs  ;  and 
his  vice-admirals  were  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
best  naval  officers  of  the  age.  Henry  Seymour,  second  son 
of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was  stationed  oflf  the  coast  of 
Flanders  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 
For  the  land  service,  about  seventy-six  thousand  infantry, 
and  three  thousand  cavalryl,  were  divided  into  three  armies, 
in  order  to  guanl  the  southern  coasts,  and  to  cover  tjiie  me- 
tropolis. Every  county,  also,  had  a  body  of  militia  well 
armed  and  disciplined,  so  that  in  case  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  the  English  would  have  had  a  great  superiority  of 
force.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  troops  were,  at 
that  time,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  duke  of  Parma  was 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  that  any  age  or  country  had  ever 
produced.     From  these  considerations  a  battle  seemed  haz- 

•  The  command  had  been  given  to  the  Marquis  de  *^anta  Cruz,  an 
able  and  experienced  seaman  ;  but  he  dying  before  the  fieet  was  ready 
to  sail,  the  duke  of  Medina  CoeU  was  appouited  admiral. 

f  Camden,  p.  543.     Stow,  p  749. 

+  The  small  number  of  cavahy  mustered,  on  this  occasion,  must  here 
strike  the  reader.  But,  at  this  time,  horses  were  extremely  scarce  in 
England,  and  the  breed  vmimproved  :  except  in  the  stables  of  persons  of 
high  distinction,  there  were  no  horses  fit  for  the  aimy,  and  about  3000 
was  the  whole  number  that  could  be  collected.  Canip.  Polit.  Surv.  2. 
p.  193. 
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ardous;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  if  the  Spaniard! 
effected  a  landing,  the  country  should  he  laid  waste  before 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  any  subsist- 
ence except  from  their  fleet. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1688,  tlie  invincible  armada  sailed  out 
of  the  Tagus.  But  it  had  not  been  many  days  at  sea  before 
it  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  scattered  ships  being  re- 
assembled and  repaired,  the  duke  of  Medina  Ca>li  sailed  on 
the  i2th  July  from  Corunna.  On  the  19th  the  Spanish  fleet 
entered  the  channel,  and  on  the  20th  appeared  in  sight  of 
the  English,  who  let  it  pass  in  order  to  follow  it  before  the 
wind.  Several  desultory  actions  took  place,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  gained  no  advantage.  The  Spanish  admiral 
steered  for  the  Flemish  coast,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  em- 
barkation of  the  duke  of  Parma.  But  while  the  Spaniards 
lay  at  anchor  off"  Calais,  the  English  admiral  sent,  in  (he 
night,  eiglit  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  their  fleet.  As  soon 
as  the  Spaniards  perceived  their  approach  they  instantly  cut 
their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  totally 
dispersed.*  Some  of  the  ships  stood  to  the  north,  several  of 
the  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  Zea- 
land. Some  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Zealanuers.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Cceli  now  seeing  it  impossible  to  execute 
his  project,  steered  to  the  north  ;  and  after  being  pursued  by 
the  English  till  he  had  passed  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  he 
sailed  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  return- 
ed to  Spain  with  only  sixty  ships,  the  miserable  remains  of 
that  formidable  fleet  which  the  arrogance  of  Philip  had 
stiled  invincible. 

From,  this  period  England  may  date  her  naval  superiority, 
which,  although  it  has  often  been  disputed,  has  still  been 
preserved  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  every  competitor.  The 
English  now  shewed  the  Spaniards  that  (hey  could  attack  as 
well  as  defend.  Drake  and  Norris  with  an  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  burned  the  town  of  Vigo,  and  plundered  sever- 
al places  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  in 
Ihis  expedition  they  lost  six  thousand  of  their  men  by  sick- 

*  Vide  Camden,  p.  .543  to  S4Y. 
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ness,  and  although  their  booty  was  considerable,  it  was  hard- 
ly sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  equipment.*  The 
Ensjlish,  however,  under  different  commanders,  harrassed  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  captured 
many  of  tlieir  ships  that  were  bringing  home  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  the  American  mines.  In  France,  Elizabeth,  by  giv- 
ing assistance  to  Henry  IV.  counteracted  the  ambitious  de- 
-signs  of  Philip,  who  had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  that 
kingdom  to  Spain,  or  at  least  of  placing  his  daughter 
Isabella  on  its  throne. f  Pliilip  seeing  his  plans  every  where 
disconcerted  by  Elizabeth,  resumed  his  project  of  invasion. 
But  the  queen,  resolving  not  to  Avait  the  attack,  sent  out  a 
formidable  armament  against  Cadiz,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  making  vast  preparations.  The  English  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  the  high  admiral  Howard,  and  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  general  of  the  land  forces. |  This  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  brilliant  success  :  the  English  appear- 
ing unexpectedly  before  Cadiz,  destroyed  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  then  took  and  plundered  the  city.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  or  sunk  in  the  sea.  Two 
galleons  were  taken  by  tlie  English :  thirteen  ships  of  war, 
eleven  large  vessels  freighted  for  the  Indies,  with  all  the  war- 
like stores  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  England  or  Ireland 
were  destroyed.  The  loss  which  the  Spaniards  sustained  on 
this  occasion  Avas  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats, 
which,  in  (hat  age,  was  considered  as  an  enormous  sum.§ 

Though  Elizabeth  >vas  now  triumphant  abroad,  yet  domes- 
tie  affairs  continued  to  create  disturbances  which  embittered 
the  last  years  of  her  reign.  The  earl  of  Tyr-ouen  or  Tyrone, 
an  Irish  chieftain  of  great  power  and  influence  in  that  country, 
had  long  set  at  open  defiance  the  authority  of  Elizabeth, 
and  had  at  length  induced  the  whole  province  of  Munster  to 

*  Camden,  p  555.— Rapin,  2-  p.  138. 

t  Renault  Ab  Chron.  An.  Henault  calls  this  piincess  Clara  Eugenia. 
Her  name  was  Clara  Isabella  Eugenia. 

t  The  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  tlie  3d  June,  1596. 

§  The  earl  of  Essex  proposed,  in  a  council  of  war;  to  keep  possession 
of  Cadiz  ;  but  the  general  desire  of  returning  to  England  caused  the  pror 
posal  to  be  rejected.    Ttapin  2,  p.  146 
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join  in  his  revolt.  The  whole  island,  indeed,  seemed  ready  to 
shake  oft" the  fjnglish  yoke;  and  the  queen  and  her  council 
perceived,  tliat  without  vii^nrous  nicasiiros,  Ireland  would  be 
inevitably  lost.  It  was,  therefore,  rrsolvcd  to  send  out  an 
active  {general,  with  an  army  sufliciciit  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  command  was  given  (o  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose- 
hislory  forms  no  inconsiderable  feature  in  that  of  Elizabeth's 
reii;,!!. 

Uobert  D'Everenx,  earl  of  Essex,  was  of  a  noble  and  an- 
cient family,  originally  settled  at  Evereux,  in  Normandy,  from 
■whence  its  surname  was  derived.  This  nobleman  was  young, 
active,  handsome,  witty,  and  eloquent :  his  genius  was  bold 
and  enterprising,  his  manners  were  elegant,  and  his  views  as- 
piring and  ambitious  :  in  the  field  and  at  court  he  ever  ap- 
peared with  superior  lustre.  Elizabelh  had  long  shewn  him 
marks  of  favour  which  seemed  to  indicate  something  more 
than  esteem  :  in  the  masks  which  were  performed  at  court, 
the  queen  and  the  earl  were  generally  coupled  as  partners ; 
and  although  she  was  npwards  of  sixty,  and  he  not  half  so 
old,  the  flatteries  of  the  world  and  her  own  vanity  caused  her 
to  forget  their  disparity  of  age.  His  interest  in  the  queen's 
heart  promoted  his  interests  in  the  state :  and  he  soon  acquired 
an  ascendancy  in  the  councils.  But  his  arrogance,  in  the  end, 
proved  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  In  a  debate  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  person  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  the  earl  being  unable 
to  bring  her  to  his  opinion,  turned  his  back  with  such  an  air 
of  contempt,  that  the  queen,  provoked  at  his  insolence,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  earl  immediately  clapping  his 
liand  on  his  sword,  swore  that  he  Monld  not  have  suffered  such 
an  indignity  from  Henry  VIIJ.  and  instantly  retired  from  court. 
The  lord  privy  seal  sent  him  a  letter  expostnlaling  with  him 
on  his  conduct,  and  advising  him  to  ask  pardon  for  his  offence. 
Essex  returned  an  answer,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  queen  in 
such  disrespectful  terms  as  could  only  tend  to  widen  the  breach . 
At  length,  however,  he  made  his  submission,  and  was  not 
only  readmitted  to  favour,  but  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland. 

The  designs  of  the  earl  of  Essex  have  never  been  clearly 
rjeveloped.    By  the  affability  of  his  manners  he  wsis  become 
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Ihe  idol  of  the  people,   and  lie  is  supposed  to  liave  solicifed. 

the  command  in  Ireland  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of 

the  soldiery,  and  have  an  army  devoted  to  his   service, — 

About  the  end  of  Marcli  he  departed  for  Ireland 
A  D  1599. 

with  an  army  of  twenty   thousand  foot  and  one 

thousand  three  hundred  horse,  a  more  formidable  force  than 
the  English  had  ever  before  sent  to  that  island.  The  earl, 
however,  performed  nothing  of  moment :  and  instead  of  at- 
tacking Tyrone  he  concluded  a  truce  with  that  rebel  chief. 
Such  conduct  had  been  so  litMe  expected  from  a  general  who 
had  ever  been  distinguished  by  his  activity  and  enterprising 
spirit,  that  the  court  began  lo  suspect  him  of  ill  designs ; 
and  his  enemies  spared  no  pains  to  foment  these  suspicions. 
Essex,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  returned  to  England  to 
justify  himself  without  asking  leave  of  the  queen.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  arrested,  and  after  being  tried  before  a  spe- 
cial commission,  and  found  guilty  of  disobedience,  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  The 
earl  received  this  chastisement  with  so  much  humility,  that 
the  queen,  whose  affection  for  him  was  not  extinguished, 
left  him  entirely  at  liberty,  and  only  forbade  him  to  appear 
at  court.  His  impatience,  however,  soon  precipitated  him 
into  dangerous  projects.  His  house  became  the  rendezvous 
of  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers. 
These  proceedings  could  not  be  kept  secret,  as  his  enemies 
had  spies  who  frequented  his  house,  watched  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  reported  his  words  with  malicious  aggravation. 
Among  other  expressions  some,  either  true  or  forged,  were 
capable  of  making  him  forfeit  for  ever  the  affection  of  the 
queen.  She  was  told  that  the  earl  had  said  "  she  was 
grown  an  old  woman,  and  no  less  crooked  and  distorted  in  her 
mind  than  in  her  body."  Such  words  could  never  be  forgiv- 
en by  Elizabeth.  Although  she  was  noAv  verging  toward 
seventy,  she  could  not  bear  to  be  thought  either  old  or  ugly ; 
and  to  express  a  contempt  for  her  person  was  the  surest  way 
to  forfeit  her  favour. 

The  earl  of  Essex  having  composed  a  council,  consisting 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  some  others  of  his  parti- 
zans,  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  person  of  the  queen.     But 
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finding  tliaf  the  plot  was  discovered,  he  ruslicd  out  from  his 
house  into  llic  Strand*  with  about  tl)ree  hundred  of  liis 
friends,  and  marched  into  the  city,  hoping  to  be  supported 
by  the  citizens.  Finding  that  no  one  joined  him.  he  rcsoiv. 
cd  to  return  to  I»is  house ;  but  on  coming  to  Ludgatc  he  found 
chains  dra>vn  across  the  street,  and  a  body  of  sohliers  posted 
to  oppose  liis  passage.  Essex  and  his  partizans  attacked 
them  sword  in  hand,  but  witliont  success.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  force  his  way,  lie  retreated  to  Queenhithe,  where  he 
took  boat  with  a  few  of  liis  followers,  the  rest  being  disper- 
sed, and  went  to  his  own  house,  >vhieh  was  immediately  af- 
ter invested  by  the  lord  admiral.  The  conspirators  being 
summoned  to  surrender,  they  answered,  that  their  intention 
was  to  die  w  ith  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  lord 
Sands,  in  particular,  represented  to  the  earl  of  Essex  that 
it  was  more  honourable  to  fall  by  the  sword  than  the  ax.  But 
the  earl,  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion of  civil  treatment  and  a  legal  trial,  and  that  Aston,  a 
presbyterian  minister,  should  be  sent  to  comfort  him  in  pri- 
son. The  principal  conspirators  were  conveyed  in  boats  to 
the  Tower;  the  rest  were  committed  to  different  prisons. 
The  carls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  were  shortly  after 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  die  as  traitors.  Influenced 
by  the  admonitions  of  Aston,  the  minister,  Essex  appeared 
very  penitent,  and,  through  the  fear  of  damnation,  not  only 
confessed  his  guilt,  but  named  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  some  of  whom   had  never  been  suspected.     On 

the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  the  queen  ap- 
A.  D.  idJl.  P^^'^i'cd  irresolute.     She  sent  to   the  lieutenant  of 

the  Tower  to  countermand  the  execution,  but  pres- 
h^ntly  after  ordered  him  to  proceed.  This  irresolution,  pre- 
tended or  real,  has  afforded  matter  for  a  number  of  plays 
and  romances,  in  which  Elizabeth,  although  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year,  is  represented  as  struggling  between  love  and 
anger;  and  some  of  these  talcs,  formed  in  the  imagination 
of  writers,  have  been  adopted  in  history.     Her  hesitation, 

*  His  house  was  near  Temple  Bar,  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  I^Ev- 

*rcux-coiirtj  Esses  street. 
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iowever,  did  not  save  this  unfortunate  and  infatuated  noble- 
man: she  could  not  but  resent  his  contemptuous  ingratitude  ; 
and  she  found  his  life  inconsistent  with  her  safety.  He  was 
therefore  beheaded  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  and  died  with 
every  mark  of  sincere  contrition.* 

Thus  ended  the  life  and  the  projects  of  the  celebrated  carl 
of  Essex — projects  that  were  never  fully  known;  but  what- 
ever they  were,  nothing  could  be  ^rse  concerted  than  the 
plan  of  carrying  tl»em  into  execution.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  this  nobleman,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  qualities, 
was  not  endowed  with  the  calm  prudence,  and  patient  perse- 
verance, requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  undertak- 
ings. He  seems  to  have  been  more  the  knight-errant,  than 
the  general  or  statesman.  His  whole  conduct  tlnongh  life 
shews  him  to  have  been  fickle,  vain,  haughty,  and  impa- 
tient ;  and  the  implicit  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the 
minister  whom  he  chose  for  his  spiritual  guide,  indicates  that 
he  was  tinctured  with  fanaticism,  which  caused  marshal  Bi- 
ron  to  observe  that  his  behaviour  at  his  death,  would  have 
been  more  becoming  in  a  monk  than  a  soldier.f 

After  the  death  of  this  favourite,  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  appeared  pensive  and  melancholy.  She  survived  him 
only  two  years;  and  historians  forgetting  that^old  women 
must  die,  represent  her  sorrow  for  his  tragical  exit  as  the 
cause  of  her  dissolution.  Other  circumstances,  however, 
concurred  to  wound  her  feelings.  In  regard  to  public  affairs, 
her  reign  was  prosperous  to  its  conclusion.  The  naval  war 
against  Spain  was  continued  with  success,  and  the  famous 
Irish  rebel,  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  was  compelled  to  make  hi.* 

*  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  kept  in  prison,  and  at  Jengtli  pardon- 
ed ;  only  a  few  of  the  other  conspirators  were  executed,  the  rest  v.  ere 
punished  by  fines,  8«c. 

f  It  has  been  supposed  that  tl\e  design  of  the  ead  of  Essex  was  to  de- 
throne Elizabeth,  and  to  place  the  king  of  Scotland  on  the  throne  ;  and 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  monarch.  Nothing'  of  this,- 
however,  is  certain.  It  seems  rather  that  the  earl  had  only  intended  to 
make  use  of  James's  title,  in  order  to  ruin  Elizabeth,  and  then  to  set  the 
•rown  on  his  own  head,  as  he  could  trace  his  descent  from  Edward  HI. 
Vide  Eapin,  2.  p.  149  and  153. 
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submission.  But,  notwithstandinj;  the  prosperity  of  hef 
government,  Eli/.abetli  had  the  mortlHcation  to  see  herself 
grossly  neglected  by  most  of  her  courtiers,  wiio  judging, 
from  her  age  and  declining  health,  that  she  had  not  long  to 
live,  courted  with  emulation  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, the  presumptive  heir  to  her  crown.  After  having  named 
that  prince  as  Jjer  successor,  she  expired  in  the 
A  D^icO'  seventieth  yeair  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of 
her  reign. 
In  the  annals  of  Europe,  we  scarcely  find  a  crowned  head 
whose  character  has  been  more  variously  depicted  than  that 
of  Elizabeth.  Religious  prejudice  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  this  difterence  among  historians.  The  catholics  repre- 
sent her  as  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  the  protestants  regard  her 
as  the  paragon  of  sovereigns.  Both  parties  have  carried  too 
far  their  censure  and  their  applause.  She  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  and  extensive  erudition,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.*  Her  whole  conduct,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  shews  her  to  have  been 
a  consummate  politician.  She  was  completely  mistress  of 
the  art  of  dissimulation,  an  art  so  necessary  to  the  rulers  of 
mankind.  But  her  dissimsilation  was  exercised  for  tlie  pre- 
servation of  her  crown  and  the  prosperity  of  her  kingdom, 
rather  than  for  the  invasion  of  the  properly  of  her  neigh- 
bours. Her  art  of  government,  and  the  whole  system  of  her 
politics  consisted  of  three  leading  maxims,  from  which  she 
•was  never  known  to  deviate.  These  were  to  secure  the  af- 
fections of  her  subjects,  to  be  fiugal  of  her  treasures,  and  to 
excite  dissensions  among  her  enemies.  lu  all  these  mea- 
sures she  succeeded  to  her  wish.  By  her  economy  she  gain- 
ed the  love  and  eonfideuee  of  her  people ;  and  her  parlia* 
ments  never  withheld  those  subsidies  which  they  knew  would 
be  employed  for  the  beneht  of  the  state,  llvr  frugality,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  her  from  keeping  a  brilliant  court.  On 
the  contrary,   her  skilful  economy  enabled  her  to   display   a 

•  She  shewed  M.  dc  Collt^nnii  a  Latin  translation  of  some  of  the  trag 
edies  of  Sophocles,  and  of  two  of  Uemosllienes's  orations  wl.idi  was 
her  own  performance,  as  also  a  Greek  cing'ram  of  her  own  composing-, 
llenault  Ab.  Chrcn.  An.  I6O0. 
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Splendour  and  magnificence  which  revived  the  idea  of  the 
times  of  chivalry.  Elizabeth  was  greater  in  her  public  than 
in  her  private  character;  and,  notwithstanding  her  excellent 
sense,  she  had  never  the  discernment  to  discover  her  want 
of  beauty.  Her  vanity  in  this  respect  remained  undiminished 
by  age ;  and  to  flatter  her  charms,  even  on  the  verge  of  sev- 
enty, was  the  surest  method  of  gaining-  her  favour.  Her 
morals  have  sometimes  been  the  subject  of,  perhaps,  ground* 
less  censure,  and  sometimes  of  fulsome  panegyric,  both  which 
have  been  lavished  on  her  character  by  prejudiced  historians. 
Her  affections  for  her  male  favourites  has  been  represented 
by  her  panegyrists  as  purely  platonic,  while  those  wlw  in- 
dulge in  sarcasm  shrewdly  observe  that  her  extreme  partiali- 
ty for  the  handsomest  men  of  her  court,  although  they  had 
no  other  merit,  indicated  a  taste  for  pleasures  not  merely 
ideal.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  although  she  delight- 
ed in  seeing  lovers  at  her  feet,  she  rejected  or  evaded  every 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  would  never  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  parliament  for  that  purpose.  As  to  her  religion 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  protestant ;  but  her 
zeal  seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  effect  of  policy  as  of 
persuasion.  She  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  per- 
secution ;  but  this  religious  intolerance  was  the  vice  of  both 
catholics  and  protestants  in  that  fanatical  age.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  confounding  religion  with  politics  ; 
for  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  considerable  number 
of  catholics  were  put  to  death  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  yet  there 
was  scarcely  one  but  what  suffered  for  treasonable  plots  and 
conspiracies.  In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign,  not  one 
catholic  was  persecuted  for  religion.*  But  at  length  she  de- 
parted from  her  tolerant  principles,  and  became  a  furious 
persecutor  not  only  of  the  Rou^anists,  who  had  exasperated 
her  by  repeated  provocations,  'aut  also  of  such  protestants  as 
dissented  in  some  points  from  the  established  church,  and 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Puritans.  In  the 
year  1583,  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  parliament,  subject- 

*  Sixty-two  priests  suflered  death,  and  fifty-five  were  banished  in   the 
next  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     Camden,  p.  649, 
VOL.    IT.  R 
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ing  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  per  month,  (hose  who  ab- 
sented iheinsclves  from  their  parish  churches  on  the  days 
appointed  for  divine  service.  And  another  act  of  1593, 
subjected  all  such  offenders  to  imprisonment  until  they  con- 
formed to  the  establislied  church  :  if  (hey  refused  they  were 
to  be  banished  the  realm,  and  deemed  guilty  of  felony  if  they 
returned.  Thus  uas  seen  established  in  England  the  mon- 
strous phtenomenon  of  a  protestant  inquisition;  and  the 
severities  which  then  began  to  be  exercised  on  the  non-con- 
formists produced  terrible  effects  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 
Nor  was  she  less  jealous  of  her  temporal  than  of  her  spiri- 
tual authority.  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion,  her  max- 
ims of  government  were  arbitrary  :  and  she  frequently  in- 
timidated parliament  by  imprisoning  the  members.*  Her 
vices,  however,  were  those  of  the  times ;  and  her  system  of 
politics  was  well  adapted  to  her  circumstances. t  Notwith- 
standing her  faults,  which  were  not  few  in  number,  the  king- 
dom flourished  and  grew  formidable  under  her  administra- 
tion. And  England  ranks  Elizabeth  among  the  greatest  of 
her  monarehs. 

The  character  of  the  English  nation,  during  this  period,  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  and  praise  than  that  of  the  prin- 
cess wlio  swayed  the  sceptre.  It  exhibits  the  glorious  and 
interesting  spectacle  of  a  people  emerging  from  barbarity  to 
civilization,  from  ignorance  to  science  and  learning.  The 
vices  and  virtues,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  nation,  de- 
pends in  part,  but  not  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  sove- 
reign. Many  causes  must  concur  to  produce  these  important 
effects.  It  was  not  owing  to  Elizabeth  alone  that  England 
owed  its  rising  prosperity.  This  was  an  age  in  which  a  new 
illumination  had  just  be>^n  diffused,  and  a  new  spirit  of  ad- 
venture excited  throug;hout  Europe.  The  revival  of  learning, 
and  its  dissemination  by  printing,  had  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people  :  the  reformation  had  given  rise  to  independence 

•  Millar's  Hist.  Eng   Gov.  2  p.  454. 

I  Mr.  Hume  says  that  FMizabetli  possessed  every  power  except  that  oi 
imposing  taxes,  and  compares  her  government  to  that  of  Turkey.  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  vol.  5.  Appendix.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  Elizabeth  did. 
not  possess  the  i?ower  of  legisl  jtijn. 
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of  thought;  and  the  discovery  of  America  had  extended  the 
sphere  of  commercial  speculation.  England  was  not  among 
the  nations  that  first  profited  by  this  concurrence  of  favoura- 
ble circumstance  ;  but,  amidst  the  general  resuscitation  of 
Europe,  she  could  not  remain  long  in  a  state  of  apathy.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  began  to  exert  all  their  native  vigour,  and  genius  put 
forth  all  its  powers.  An  increasing  commerce  produced  an 
influx  of  wealth  and  a  naval  strength,  by  which  England  ac- 
quired greater  power  than  she  had  ever  derived  from  the  for- 
eign conquests  and  splendid  victories  of  her  celebrated  kings. 
The  successful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ex- 
cited a  general  emulation.  The  English  fitted  out  expedi- 
tions for  discovering  a  north-western  passage  to  China,  and 
though  they  failed  of  attaining  that  object,  their  voyages 
were  the  means  of  opening  new  channels  of  commerce. 
Drake  and  Cavendish  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  at  his  own  expense,  led  a  colony  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  company  of  Russia  merchants  undertook,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilievitz  11.  to  open  a  trade 
through  Russia  by  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Per- 
sia ;  but  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  and 
the  robberies  of  their  caravans  by  the  banditti  of  those  na- 
tions, put  a  stop  to  this  commercial  adventure.*  Several 
trading  companies  were  incorporated  :  among  these  was  the 
Turkey  company  and  the  famous  East  India  company,  which 
has  since  subjected  the  Ganges  to  the  Thames,  and  carried 
the  English  conquests  beyond  those  of  Alexander.!  A  cele- 
brated historian  severely  censures  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
in  erecting  these  commercial  monopolies.:):  But  in  the  infancy 
of  trade,  when  capitals  were  small,  these  mercantile  associa- 
tions, with  exclusive  grants,  were  deemed  necessary  or  at  least 
highly  beneficial. 

External  commerce  was  not  more  assiduously  cultivated 
than  internal  manufactures.  Great  numbers  of  Flemings, 
whom  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  drove  from  their  own  coun'- 

•  In  one  of  these  expeditions  Capt.  John  Davis  discovered,  in  the  year 
15S5,  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 

f  The  East  India  Company  was  incorporate;d  December  ^,  1599 

^  Hume,  vol.  5th  Append. 
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try,  found  an  asylum  in  England,  and  amply  repaid  the  pro- 
tection which  they  found  by  the  arts  which  they  introduced 
and  the  industry  Mhich  tlioy  propagat'.'d.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical arts  that  were  introduced,  in\enled,  or  improved 
durin»  this  p<'riod.  Industry  and  commerce  enriched  the 
people:  agriculture  was  improved:  the  feudal  system  be- 
gan rapidly  to  disappear  :  and  the  influx  and  dilViision  of 
■wealth  excited  and  disseminated  a  spirit  of  liberty  which 
gradually  produced  the  present  hi:ppy  and  free  constitution 
of  this  kingdom. 

Among  the  glories  of  this  reign  must  he  reckoned  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  learning.  Some,  indeed,  have  considered 
this  period  as  the  Augustan  age  of  literature  in  England, 
and  one  of  our  most  eminent  critics  seems  to  favour  the  opin- 
ion.* It  cannot  lie  denied  that  the  English  nobility  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  The 
queen,  herself,  possessed  an  ample  stock  of  classical  erudi- 
tion, and  many  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  understood  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
above  quoted,  the  most  celebrated  English  writings  of  that 
age  will  not  bear  in  smoothness  and  elegance  of  stile  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.t  Some  Eng- 
lish writers  of  that  period,  however,  do  honour  to  their  coun- 
try. Among  these  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  author  of 
the  famous  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  hold  a  distinguish- 
ed rank.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  stile.  And  the 
unfortunate  enrl  of  Essex  contributed  to  the  refinement  of 
the  English  language.  Of  the  poets,  two  especially  attract 
our  attention:  Spencer  is  famed  for  his  "Fairy  Queen:'* 
Shakespear,  by  his  theatrical  pieces,  has  fixed  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  any  nation  or  age  has  ever 
produced.  He  combined  all  the  powers  of  learning  and 
genius.  He  freed  philosophy  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools^ 
and  fixed  it  on  rational  principles. 

*  Vide  Dr  Jolmson's  preface  to  uis  dictionary. 

f  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  the  English  linguag'e  has  not  received  any 
real  improvement  »lnce  the  time  oi"  Elizabeth.     Preface  to  dictionary. 
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Elizabeth,  during  her  life,  would  never  permit  the  discus- 
sion of  any  question  relative  to  the  succession.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  however,  she  nominated  James,  king  of  .Scot- 
land, and  confirmed  her  verbal  declaration  by  her  last  testa- 
ment. James  I.  therefore,  united  in  his  person  every  -claim 
that  descent,  bequest,  or  parliamentary  sanction  could  con- 
fer; and  his  accession  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest eras  of  British  history.  It  realized  the  views  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  that  monarch  vainly  attempted  to  effect  at 
the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was  now  brought 
about  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  without  opposition,  by  a  hap- 
py dispensation  of  the  divine  providence,  whose  irresistable 
decrees  deride  the  plans  of  human  policy  and  the  efforts  of 
human  power.  The  rancorous  hostilities  andjpredatory  in- 
roads which,  during  so  many  centuries  had  desolated  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  kingdoms,  were  now  finally  terminated,  and 
England,  when  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  or  Spain, 
had  no  longer  a  dangerous  enemy  hovering  on  her  northern 
frontier. 

Policy  had  restrained  James,  when  king  only  of  Scotland, 
from  attempting  to  revenge  the  tragical  death  of  his  mother  ; 
but  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  it  was  readily 
perceived  that  he  resented  her  treatment.  He  not  only  re- 
fused to  M'ear  mourning  for  the  late  queen,  but  denied  ad- 
mission at  court  to  those  who  took  that  method  of  honouring 
her  memory. 

Although  it  might  have  been  thought  that  as  James  uni- 
ted in  his  person  every   claim  to  the  crown,  his  accession 
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ivould  have  been  satiisfactory  to  all  ;  yet  before  the  kiug 
reacbeil  London,  a  conspiracy,  or  ratber  a  project  of  a  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.  Tbe  authors  were  the  lords  Cob- 
ham  and  Grey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigli,  and  some  others ;  and 
(he  design  is  said  to  have  been  to  place  on  the  throne  Ara- 
bella 8tuart,  the  king's  cousin  German.  But  the  M'bole  af- 
iair  is  so  obscure  that  it  could  never  be  developed  by  histo- 
rians. Some  are  of  opinion  that  count  Aremberg,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  at  Brussels,  had  first 
aaggested  the  plot,  in  order  to  destroy  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who,  of  all  tli,e  men  in  England,  was  the  most  dreaded  by 
Ihe  Spaniards,  and  that  he  aflerw  ards  gave  information  of  it 
to  the  king:  others  consider  it  as  a  state  trick  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  secret  cabals  for  the  destruction  of  the 
late  earl  of  Essex,  whom  James  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  his 
interests.*  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  mysterious 
aflTair,  the  result  is  well  known.  The  conspirators  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  A  brother  of  loi-d  Cob- 
Lam  and  two  priests  were  executed.  The  king  ordered  the  oth- 
ers to  be  sent  back  to  prison,  but  without  giving  them  a  pardon. 
Ijord  Grey  died  soon  after:  Lord  Cobham  at  last  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  was  deprived  of  bis  ample  possessions,  and  lived 
many  years  in  extreme  poverty  :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remained 
twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he  amused  his  solitary 
iiours  in  writing  his  history  of  the  worfll.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  this  plot  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned 
A  V  16u^  ^*  Westminster.  The  plague  raged  at  this  time 
so  di-eadfully  in  London,  that  it  carried  oft'  above 
ihirty  thousand  persons  in  the  space  of  one  year.f  As  soon 
3is  the  pestilence  ceased,  the  king  and  queen  made  their  pub- 
lic entry  into  London,  where  they  were  honoured  with  a  grand 
display  of  magnificence.  No  fewer  than  seven  triumphal 
arches  were  erected  in  the  streets  through  which  they  were  to 
pass,  and  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  exhibited  a  continue* 
«>i'ene  of  pageantry. 

*  VideTindars  notes  on  Eapin,  vol,  2.  p.  16!. 
t  Stowe,  p.  833. 
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At  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  English  had  made  a  very 
<^usiderabie  progress  in  learning  as  well  as  in   commerce ;. 
but  philosophy  had  not  yet  illuminated  their  minds,  nor   had 
reason  or  christian  charity  inspired    liberalily   of  sentiment. 
The  nation  was  composed  of  bigoted    catliolics    and  bigoted 
protestants.     The  latter  were  divided  into  two  different  par- 
ties, of  which  one  adhered  to  the  established  churcli,  the  oth- 
er was  that  of  the  puritans  or  non-conformists.     The   minds 
of  the  people  had  long  been   irritated  against   owe  another, 
and  each  party  had  persecuted  the  rest  whenever  it  had  hap. 
pened  to  prevail.     When  James  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, the  catholics  regarded  it  as  an  auspicious  event.     He 
had  always  been  represented  as  favourably  inclined  towards 
their  religion,  and  they  hoped  not  only  to  meet  with  a  milder 
treatment  under  his  reign  than  they  had  received  from  Eliz- 
beth,  but  also  to  obtain  a  full  toleration.     The  puritans  car- 
ried tbeir  expectations  still  farthen     As  the  king  had  been 
educated  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  had  hitherto  professed 
that  religion,  they  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  reform 
the  English  church,  and  regulate  its  discipline  by  that  stand-* 
ard.     Both  the  catholics  and  the  protestant  dissenters,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  their  mistake.     James,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  accession  to  the  crown,  resolved  not  only  to  con- 
form to  the  established  church,  but  also  to  exert  all  his  en- 
deavours to  support  the  hierarchy  as  the  means  of  strength- 
ening his  own  authority.     He  was,  however,  far  more  inclin- 
ed to  favour  the  catholics  than  the  puritans.     He   regarded 
all  differences  in  speculative  opinions  as  mere  questions  of 
the  schools,  and  of  no  farther  importance  than  as  they  serv- 
ed to  contract  or  extend  the  royal  prerogative.     According 
to  this  maxim,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Pope  was  the 
only   Ciatholic   doctrine   against   which    he  had   any  objec 
tion.    While,  therefore,  he  permitted   the   moderate  cath 
olics  to  profess  all  the  other  articles  of  their  faith  and  to 
live  unmolested,  he  ordered  all  the  Jesuits  and  other  priests 
that  were  advocates  for  the  papal  authority,  to  be  banish- 
ed from  the  kingdom.     But  he  did  not  make  the  like  distinc- 
tion among  the  puritans.     Although  he  had  been  educated 
in  their  religion^  he  was  far  from  approving  of  its  doctrines 
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and  discipline.  He  regarded  their  church  government  as  ap- 
proaching ton  near  to  a  republican  form  to  be  compatible 
with  regal  authority;  and  the  IVequent  opposition  which  he 
liad  experienced  from  them  in  Scotland,  confirmed  him  in 
tliat  opinion.  The  order  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits^ 
therefore,  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  enjoining  all  pu- 
ritans, without  distinction,  to  conform  to  the  church.  About 
forty-nine  ministers  were  ejected  for  non-compliance  with  this 
edict,  and  many  families  withdrew  from  the  kingdom,  to  en- 
joy in  foreign  countries  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was 
denied  them  in  their  native  huid.*  By  this  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  puritans,  James  hoped  to  convince  the  clergy  of 
his  attachment  to  the  church  ;  and,  by  tiie  indulgence  granted 
to  the  catholics,  he  expected  to  secure  the  affections  of  that 
party.  But,  iu  both  these  views,  he  was  grossly  deceived. 
In  times  of  fanaticism,  moderation  gains  the  favour  of  no 
party.  The  bigoted  catholics  were  not  satisfied  w  ith  a  limit- 
ed toleration,  and  the  bigoted  protestants,  without  any  just 
grounds,  represented  the  king  as  a  papist. 

While  .lames  was  thus  regulating  the  concerns  of  religion, 
he  was  not  less  attentive  to  political  affairs.  War  was  his 
aversion,  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  in  which  he  found  the  kingdom  engaged  with  Spain  — 
The  court  of  Madrid  being  apprized  of  his  pacific  disposi- 
tion, sent  the  constable  of  Castile  as  ambassador  to  London, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  opened  to  the 
V  if  1604  J^"S'''*''  merchants  a  trade  with  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  peace  has  been  almost  universally  reprobated 
hy  the  Englisli  historians,  but  without  any  just  grounds.f 
Spain  was  now  beginning  to  decline,  and  being  engaged  iu 
continual  wars  with  France,  could  no  longer  appear  formida- 
ble to  England. 

The  king  now  imagined  himself  to  be  freed  from  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  enemies.  But  while  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  reigning  in  perfect  tranquillity,  a  few  infu- 
riate zealots  formed  a  project,  which,  from  its  atrocity,  seem- 
ed of  infernal  origin.     In  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to 

*  Spottswood,  p.  479.     Neal,  2  p  47. 
t  Vide  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  169. 
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ihc  moderate  catho'ics,  he  had  excluded  from  this  privilege 
those  who  were  advocates  for  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
Pope.  But  these  were  the  very  men  who  were  the  most  de- 
sirous of  establishing  their  religion-.  A  number  of  these  des- 
peradoes, of  wliora  the  chief  were  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  disiinctioo  in  Northamptonshire,  Thomas  Percy,  cous- 
in to  tjie  earl  of  Northumberland,-  John  Grant,  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  John  and  Christopher  Wright,  Francis  Tresham, 
Guy  Fawks,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  with  Robert  and  Thomas 
Winter,  formed  the  horrid  design  of  blowing  up  the  parlia- 
ment house  with  gunpowder,  while  the  king  should  be  deliv- 
ering his  speech  to  the  lords  and  commons  from  the  throne. 
In  this  view,  Percy  being  one  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 
was  appointed  to  hire  a  house  adjoining  to  the  bouse  of  lords. 
Soon  after  they  had  hired  the  house,  they  were  informed  that 
a  quantity  of  coals,  deposited  in  a  large  cellar  under  the 
upper  house  of  parliament,  were  on  sale,  and  the  cellar  was 
to  be  let  as  soon  as  they  were  sold.  As  nothing  could  be 
more  favourable  to  their  design,  Percy  hired  the  cellar,  and 
bought  the  remainder  of  the  coals.  This  being  done,  he  sent 
for  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  Holland,  and  having 
lodged  them  at  Sandwich,  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  by 
night  into  the  cellar,  and  covered  with  coals  and  faggots. 
The  success  of  the  plot  now  appeared  infallible.  The  day 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament  approached,  and  never  was 
treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  inevitable.  Prov- 
idence, however,  in  a  singular  manner,  averted  the  impending 
danger.  A  few  days  before  the  sitting,  lord  Monteagle  re- 
ceived from  his  valet  a  letter  which  had  been  left  by  an  un- 
known person.  It  was  without  either  name  or  date,  and  con- 
tained these  expressions.  "As  you  value  your  life,  devise 
"  some  excuse  to  absent  yourself  from  this  parliament ;  for 
"  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
"  these  times.  Think  not  lightly  of  this  warning;  though 
"  the  danger  does  not  appear,  yet  they  shall  receive  a  terrible 
"  blow  this  parliament,  without  knowing  whence  it  comes. 
"  The  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  this  letter.*' 
The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and  puzzled 
the  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  although  he  sus- 
VOL.  II.  S 
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pected  it  <o  be  only  a  trick  devised  to  frighten  him,  he  iustant< 
}y  con>niiinicated  it  to  the  carl  of  Salisbury,  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  To  all  the  lords  of  the  council  the  letter  ap- 
peared quite  unintelligble ;  and  the  king  was  the  first  that 
penetrated  the  meaning  of  its  mysterious  expressions.  He 
concluded  that  some  sudden  and  dreadful  danger  >vas  prepar- 
ing by  means  of  gun-powder.  In  consequence  of  this  inter- 
peiration,  it  was  resolved  that  a  diligent  search  should  be 
made  in  all  the  rooms  and  vaults  adjoining  to  and  under  the 
parliament  house.     The  search  being  made  about  the  middle 

of  the  night  before  the  parliament  was  to  meet,  the 
A.  D  1605.  ^^''•^'^  train  of  gun-powder  was  discovered,  and  a 

man  in  a  cloak  and  boots  preparing  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  horrid  design.  This  was  Guy  Fawks,  who  passed 
for  Percy's  servant,  and  who  on  being  searched  was  found  to 
be  provided  with  a  dark  lantern,  tinder  and  matches.  The 
villain  appeared  undismayed,  and  on  finding  the  plot  discov- 
ered, boldly  declared  to  those  who  took  him  into  custody,  that 
if  he  could  have  blown  up  them  and  himself  together,  he 
should  have  been  happy.  He  positively  refused  to  name  any 
of  Ms  accomplices ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  rack,  the  fear 
of  torment  rather  than  any  remorse  for  his  guilt,  brought  him 
to  a  full  confession. 

The  conspirators,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  the  success 
of  their  project,  finding  that  all  was  discovered,  fled  difterent 
ways  in  order  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  of  the  catholics. 
But  with  all  their  exertions  they  could  not  raise  fourscore 
men.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties 
calling  the  pe»>ple  to  arms,  pursued  the  conspirators  from 
place  to  place,  till  at  length  they  retired  to  a  house  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  they  fcrrtified  themselves,  resolving  to  sell 
their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  But  a  spark  of  fire  happening 
to  fall  among  some  gun-powder  which  they  had  laid  to  dry^ 
it  blew  up  and  maimed  several  of  their  number.  After  this 
accident,  the  conspirators  adopted  the  desperate  resolution 
of  sallying  out  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  surround- 
ing multitude.  Some  were  instantly  slain.  Catesby,  Percy, 
and  Winter,  standing  back  to  back,  fought  long  and  desper- 
ately, till  the  two  first  were  killed  ;  the  last  was  taken  alive* 
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although  covered  with  wounds.    The  rest  being  taken  prison- 
ers were  tried  and  most  of  them  executed.* 

The  discovery  and  extinction  of  this  conspiracy  was  wholly 
attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  king,  who  alone  could  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  letter.  Some  pretend  that 
this  letter  was  merely  a  trick  of  state,  an,d  that  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  gunpowder  treason  came  from  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  received  it  from  the  Jesuits,  and  apprehend- 
ed that  the  king  of  Spain  might  derive  from  it  great  advan* 
tages,  as  the  latter  had  a  powerful  army  in  Flanders,  which 
would  have  been  ready  to  land  in  England  amidst  the  uni- 
versal confusion  that  must  have  followed  the  execution  of  so 
horrid  a  project.t  However  this  may  be,  James  had  the 
credit  of  the  discovery,  and  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  who  could  not  but  ad- 
mire his  profound  sagacity,  which  some  of  his  flatterers  did 
not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  divine  inspiration.  But  if  his  wis- 
dom was  exaggerated  on  this  occasion,  impartial  history 
must  acknowledge  his  regard  for  justice.  Although  the  gun- 
powder treason  was  entirely  a  catholic  plot,  James  was  far 
irom  imputing  it  to  all  of  that  persuasion.  For  this  reason 
he  made  no  alteration  in  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  the 
catholics,  deeming  it  unjust  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty. 

A  pacific  reign  furnishes  but  few  splendid  themes  to  the 
pen  of  the  historian.  James  was  naturally  averse  to  war, 
and,  under  his  administration,  England  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity.  But  his  whole  reign  was  employed  in  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  royal  prerogative.  "  His  conduct  after  he 
obtained  the  crown  of  England,'*  says  a  modern  writer, 
*'  might  seem  surprising  to  those  who  remembered  his  former 
circumstances.  Born  and  brought  up  amidst  civil  dissensions ; 
surrounded  by  nobles,  many  of  whom  possessed  a  power  lit- 
tle inferior  to  his  own  ;  exposed  to  numerous  plots,  by  which 
his  life  was  endangered,  or  which  tended  to  lay  a  restraint  on 
his  person,  and  under  his  name,  to  convey  the   exercise  of 

•  Vide  Rapin,  1.  p.  170,  171.  172.  17.3. 
f  Yide  Tjndal's  notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  175- 
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government  to  his  rebellious  subjects  ;  in  suck  a  situation  his 
political  habits  were  formed.  But  he  was  no  sooner  seated 
on  the  English  throne,  than  he  began  to  hold  a  language,  and 
to  discover  pretensions,  that  would  have  suited  the  most  abso- 
lute monarch  on  the  face  of  tlie  globe."*  From  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  he  seems  to  Iiave  been  determined  to  push, 
to  the  utmost,  those  unconstitutional  powers  which  Elizabeth, 
and  her  predecessors  had  occasionally  exercised,  without  con- 
sidering the  change  in  the  minds  and  conditions  of  men. 
When  the  house  of  Tudor  ascended  the  throne,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  were  extremely  favourable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  arbitrary  power,  the  nobility  being  weakened 
and  impoverished  by  civil  wars,  bloody  executions,  and  mul- 
tiplied confiscations,  and  the  commonalty  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage aud  indigence.  James  found  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy broken;  but  he  overlooked  the  iufluence  acquired  by 
the  people,  who  were  now  enriched  by  commerce,  and  begin- 
ning to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty.  Instead  of  accomodating 
his  views  to  the  variation  of  circumstances,  he  adopted  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  seemed  desirous  of  carrying  the  regal  au- 
thority as  far  as  the  most  absolute  of  his  predecessors.  His 
exalte<l  notion  of  the  regal  dignity  was  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  his  politics,  and  the  impulsive  spring  of  all  his  ac- 
ioDS. 

There  was  not,  at  this  time,  in  all  Europe,  a  protestant 
princess  of  royal  extraction,  and  James  Mould  have  thought 
it  derogatory  to  his  own  dignity  to  marry  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  to  any  but  a  king's  daughter.  This  considera- 
tion inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  conclude  a  match  between 
the  young  prince  and  the  infanta,  sister  of  Philip  III.  king 
of  Spain.  The  proposal  was  first  made  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  James  received  it  with  rapture.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  negociation,  the  count  de  Gondemar,  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London,  where  he 
soon  gained  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  king,  that 
for  many .  years   the    politics    of  the    English    court  were 

•Millar's  Hist.  Eng-.  Gov.  3.  p.  151,  &c. 
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visibly  under  his  direction.  His  influence  so»n  proved 
fatal  to  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Spain. 
That  distinguished  person,  after  an  iniprisonuient  of  twelve 
years  in  the  Tower,  at  length  obtained  his  liberty,  but  without 
the  king's  pardon.  As  his  estate  was  confiscated,  he  found 
himself  under  great  embarrassments.  After  so  long  a  con- 
finement, the  couit,  with  the  intrigues  of  which  he  was  now 
unacquainted',  seemed  to  him  a  strange  country.  He  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  distant  climes.  He 
had  formerly  traversed  the  seas  of  America,  and  knew  most 
of  its  coasts,  especially  that  of  Guiana.  Having  persuaded 
the  king  that  he  knew  of  a  mine,  from  whence  he  could 
bring  an  abundance  of  gold,  he  obtained  a  commission  with 
a  supply  of  money  for  the  equipment  of  twelve  vessels ;  and 
prevailed  on  several  persons  of  rank  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise. With  this  force  Sir  Walter  departed  in 
'  search  of  the  mine.  It  is  pretended  that  in  one  of 
his  former  voyages,  he  had  set  up  marks  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  situation.  But  all  the  accounts  of  this  transaction 
are  contradictory  and  obscure.*  This  only  is  certain  that 
neither  the  marks  nor  the  mine  could  be  found.  Sir  Walter, 
however,  detached  his  son  and  captain  Kemis  with  part  of 
his  squadron  up  the  river  Oronooko,  under  the  pretence  of 
searching  for  the  mountain  where  the  mine  lay.  But  the 
mountain  not  appearing,  the  English  took  and  plundered  the 
Spanish  town  of  St.  Thomas.  The  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  fell  in  the  assault ;  and  captain  Kemis  finding  that 
he  should  be  made  responsible  for  this  attack  on  the  Span- 
iards, killed  himself  in  his  cabin.  The  soldiers  and  mariners 
loudly  complained  of  being  drawn  into  a  chimerical  project, 
and  compelled  their  commander  to  sail  back  to  Europe.  On 
their  arrival  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade his  companions  to  go  with  him  to  France ;  but  instead 
of  listening  to  his  proposal,  they  carried  him  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and,  by  the  king's  order,  con- 
veyed to  London. 

•  Vide  Rapin,2-  195.    RymerV  Feed.  torn.  16.  p.  798.  and  torn.  17. 
p.  92. 
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Whether  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  uillingly  deceived  otherSf 
or  was  himself  disappointed,  is  a  matter  that  has  never  been 
ascertained.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  his  mine  was  only  a  fiction,  invented  in 
order  to  obtain  a  commission  and  a  supply  of  money,  by  in- 
spiring the  king  with  the  hope  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest ; 
and  that  his  original  design  was  to  plunder  some  of  the  Span- 
ish settlements.  So  rash  a  measure,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
at  a  period  when  Spanish  influence  predominated  in  the  Eng- 
lish court,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  good  sense  and 
political  sagacity  of  the  projector,  and  could  only  be  the  ef- 
fect of  poverty  and  desperation.  In  every  point  of  view 
the  expedition  was  of  a  romantic  nature,  and  its  conclusion 
was  tragical.  The  count  de  Gondemar  complained  of  this 
act  of  aggression,  and  insisted  on  the  punishment  of  its  au- 
thor. The  king,  therefore,  willing  to  gratify  the  court  of 
Spain,  ordered  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  executed  pursuant 
to  his  former  sentence,  which  had  been  passed  on  him  four- 
teen years  ago.*  He  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  soldier 
and  a  philosopher.  On  examining  the  edge  of  the  ax  by 
which  he  was  to  suffer  decapitation,  he  observed,  that  it  was 
*'  a  sharp,  but  a  very  sure  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  life." 
His  talents  rendered  him  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  his 
catastrophe  has  been  universally  deplored.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  subjects  who  violate  the  peace  subsisting 
between  nations,  are  worthy  of  punishment :  such,  indeed,  of^ 
ten  occasion  those  wars  of  which  the  blame  is  generally 
thrown  upon  kings. 

The  influence  of  Spain  also  predominated  in 
'  another  affair,  in  which  the  conduct  of  James  has 
been  severely  censured  by  historians.  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
had  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  states  of  that  king- 
dom. But  the  deputies  of  the  protestant  provinces  of  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  had  not  been  called 
to  the  assembly ;  and  the  catholic  interest  had  consequently 
prevailed.    In  another  assembly  to  which  these  incorporated 

*  Perliaps  this  Is  the  only  instance  of  a  person  dnder  sentence  of  death. 
'iieing  sent  out  with  a  royal  commission. 
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provinces  were  called,  the  states  resolved  to  make  the  elector 
palatine  an  oft'er  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  elector 
readily  accepted  an  offer  too  fascinating  to  be  easily  rejected. 
But  the  king  of  England  was  highly  displeased  at  the  cir- 
cumstance. He  considered  the  Bohemians  as  rebels ;  and 
judged  that  the  eleclo"'s  acceptance  of  the  crown  would  tend 
to  impede  the  Spanish  match,  by  reason  of  the  strict  union 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria.  James, 
therefore,  disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law,  and  refus- 
ed to  give  him  any  assistance.  Several  princes  of  Germany 
entered  into  a  league  to  support  the  elector  ;  and  if  England 
had  espoused  his  cause,  and  with  a  strong  fleet  kept  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  m  awe,  he  would  probably  have  preserv- 
ed his  crown.  The  English  nation  was  extremely  surprised 
at  the  insensibity  of  the  king  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in- 
law,  his  daughter,  and  their  children  ;  and  in  order  to  silence 
the  general  murmur,  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  suf- 
fer a  regiment  of  2,200  men  to  be  raised  by  some  lords, 
and  sent  to  the  palatinate.  James,  however,  positively  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  alter  his  measures,  because  the  elec* 
tor  palatine  had  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia  without  so 
much  as  asking  his  advice;  nor  suffer  the  ambition  of  a  son 
in-law  to  draw  him  into  a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  consequence  of  this  determination  w  as,  that  Frederick 
was  driven  out  of  Bohemia  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand,  who 
had  acquired  an  accession  of  strength  by  his  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Matthias,  bc^ 
sides  being  supported  by  Spain.  After  the  elector  was  ex 
pelled  from  his  new  kingdom,  the  war  was  carried  into  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  king  of  England,  however,  was 
desirous  of  saving  the  palatiniite ;  and  this  he  endeavoured  to 
effect  sometimes  by  negoeialion,  sometimes  by  menaces. — 
But  amidst  these  political  manoeuvres,  Gondemar,  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Buckiugham, 
governed  England  by  their  influence  over  the  king.  The 
parliament  were  desirous  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
elector  by  arms;  and  although  James  never  thought  of  en 
gaging  in  a  war,  he  turned  this  circumstance  to  his  advant- 
age by  talking  of  hostilities  and  obtaining  a  subsidy.     This, 
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iudeed.  was  the  only  eftect  of  tlie  haughty  lone  which  he 

sometimes  ihooglii  iii  to  assume;  for  wliile  he  negociated  and 

threatened,  the  efeclor  was  stripped  of  his  dignity  and  his 

dominions. 

Durinar  the  space  of  six  years,  the  court  of  Mad- 
A  D  1622  or  .  ' 

rid  had  amused  .lames  with  tlie  Iiope  of  a  marriage 

between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta,  without  ever 
intending  to  realize  his  expectations.  But  the  intricate  ma- 
chinery of  polities  is  moved  by  a  thousand  springs,  many  of 
wliic'h  are  not  easily  discoveral)le.  Philip  suddenly  altered 
Iiis  mind,  and  began  to  think  that  Spain  might  derive  consid- 
erable advanfages  from  an  alliance  with  England.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  diplomatic  ma- 
noeuvres attending  this  matrimonial  project,  or  to  discuss 
their  principles  :  it  suffices  to  metjtion,  that  after  all  obstacles 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  it  broke  off  in  a  sudden  and  unac- 
countable manner. 

It  was  one  of  the  foibles  of  James  to  be  governed  by  fa- 
vourites. The  first  who  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  his 
mind  was  Robert  Carr,  who,  without  any  other  qualification 
than  elegance  of  person  and  manners,  arose  to  the  highest 
promotion,  and  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset,  with 
several  confiscated  estates,  especially  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  An  amour  with  the  countess  of  Essex,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  lewdest  women  of  her  age,  was  the  cause 
of  his  disgrace.  The  countess  labouring  to  obtain  a  divorce, 
in  order  to  marry  the  favourite,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his 
friend,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an 
alliance.  The  countess,  exasperated  at  this  opposition,  ex- 
cited her  lover  to  revenge.  By  his  insinuations  and  in- 
trigues, the  king  was  induced  to  commit  Overbury  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  earl  of  Som- 
erset and  the  countess  of  Essex.  For  this  crime  they  were 
both  brought  to  trial ;  and  being  found  guilty,  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  but  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards  pardoned, 
although  they  always  remained  in  disgrace.  The  place  of 
the  discarded  favourite  was  soon  occupied.  George  Villiers, 
a  young  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  of  an  elegant  ap- 
pearan(ic  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  being  introduced  at 
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court,  attracted  the  attention  and  favour  of  the  king,  and 
soon  acquired  all  the  ascendancy  that  Somerset  had  formerly 
possessed.  After  passing  through  various  degrees  of  promo- 
tion, he  was  created  marquis,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. This  minister,  and  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, had,  as  already  observed,  long  ruled  England  without 
eontroul,  when  the  projected  marriage  of  prince  Charles  with 
the  infanta,  seemed  to  be  brought  nearly  to  a  conclusion. 

Things  wore  in  this  situation  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
inspired  the  prince  with  the  design  of  going  disguised  into 
Spain  to  court  the  infanta,  an  undertaking  better  suited  to  the 
ages  of  chivalry  than  to  the  manners  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  romantic  expedition,  Charles  was  the  knight 
errant,  and  Buckingham  his  'squire.  They  travelled  through 
France  under  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  and  ap- 
peared at  Paris  with  large  bushy  perriwigs  that  shaded  their 
faces.*  At  Madrid  they  were  received  with  all  possible 
respect  and  magnificence;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  marriage 
treaty,  which  was  nearly  concluded  before  they  set  out 
from  London,  suddenly  broke  oif,  for  reasons  which  histori- 
ans have  Tiever  been  able  to  develope.f  It  appears  that  the 
rupture  originated  between  the  diike  of  Buckingham  and  the 
Spanish  minister,  the  count  d'Olivarez.  It  is  certain  that 
the  count  was  highly  offended  by  Buckingham's  arrogant  be- 
haviour ;  but,  in  regard  to  particulars,  all  that  historians  re- 
late is  no  better  than  mere  conjecture. 

The  prince  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  soon  formed  an- 
other mairimonial  project.  The  princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
sister  of  Louis  XIII.  was  the  person  on  whom  Charles  fixed 
his  choice,  and  the  king,  his  father,  readily  gave  his  appro- 
bation. It  was  perfectly  consistent  with  James's  exalted 
ideas  of  royalty,  to  match  his  son  w  ith  a  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  treaty  was  soon  concluded,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  execution. 

On  the  breaking  off  of  the  match  between  the  prince  and 

^  Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  225- 

•j- See  the  different  opinions  of  historians  in  llapin,2  p.  225— Clarendon, 
Lp.  14,  &c. 
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the  infanta,  Btifkinijiiam  had  determined  on  a  rupture  with 
Spa-in.  Tlie  kinj;,  (liough  wholly  averse  to  war,  could  not 
withstand  the  prinec  and  the  duke,  who  were  now  closely 
united.*  A  parliament,  thereforo,  \vas  called,  a  subsidy  was 
granted,  and  preparations  were  made  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities. James,  who  had  always  been  .a  lover  of  peace,  did 
not  live  to  see  himself  engaged  in  war.  He  was  seized  with 
a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he  died  in  the  tifty-nintl* 

A  1>^1625.  y^'^'"  "^  '"*  "»^'  ^"*^  ^''®  twenty -third  of  his  reign 
over  England. 
The  characters  of  princes  are  often  drawn  by  partial  wri- 
ters, who.  from  prejudice,  become  panegyrists  or  calumniators. 
In  regard  to  that  of  James  I.  prejudices  have  naturally  arisen 
from  the  commotions  of  succeeding  times,  in"  which  so  many 
and  such  rapid  changes  took  place  in  the  public  opinion. 
And  posterity  can  estimate  his  virtues  or  vices,  his  wisdom 
or  weakness,  only  from  those  traits  which  impressively  mark 
his  character.  He  h.as  sometimes  been  charged  with  pusil- 
lanimity, and  it  has  been  said  that  he  could  not  behold  a 
drawn  sword  without  terror.  This  story,  however,  like  many 
others,  may  be  ficiitious  ;  and  his  extreme  caution  in  avoiding 
all  hazardous  undertakings,  may  have  encouraged  his  ene- 
mies to  fix  upon  him  the  imputation  of  cowardice. 

His  most  conspicuous  and  distinguishing  cliaracteristic  is 
his  love  of  arbitrary  power.  "  In  public  as  well  as  in  pri- 
"  vate,  in  his  letters  and  his  speeches  to  parliament,  as  well 
"  as  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  the  divine,  hereditary,  in- 
*'  defeasible  right  of  kings  to  govern  their  subjects  without 
"  controul  %vas  always  his  favourite  topic"!  In  religion, 
however,  his  sentiments  were  perfectly  liberal  so  far  as  its 
doctrines  did  not  seem  to  militate  against  monarchial  power. 
"With  the  single  exception  of  the  paj»al  authority  which  was 
incompatible  with  his  own,  he  regarded   the  dilferences  be- 

•  Clarendon  says  tlial  James  alleged  the  inslncei-ity  of  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  i-egard  to  tlie  marriage  treaty,  as  the  cause  of  the  war ;  but  the 
whole  was  owing  to  the  im})erious  Lehaviour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  his  personal  quarrel  with  the  count  d'Olivarez. — Clarend.  Hist,  torn 
1.  p.  22. 

f  Millar  3.  p.  152  and  153. 
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tween  the  reformed  churches  and  that  of  Rome  as  mere 
theological  disputes  of  little  importance.  But  he  viewed  the 
doctrines  of  the  puritans  with  a  very  different  eye.  He  con- 
sidered their  system  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  verging 
towards  republicanism,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  under  a  mon- 
archial  government.  For  this  reason  he  was  their  avowed 
persecutor  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign.  His  indul- 
gence to  the  moderate  catholics  has  caused  him  to  be  repre- 
sented as  being  in  his  heart  of  that  persuasion;  but  this 
evidently  appears  to  be  a  calumny  invented  by  his  enemies. 
His  dissimulation,  whicli  has  been  so  much  censured  by  his- 
torians, does  not  seem  to  have  surpassed  Uiat  of  Elizabeth 
and  some  others  of  his  predecessors,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  cultivated  more  of  that  political  craft  than  was  neces- 
sary to  a  statesman  in  so  jealous  and  intriguing  an  age. 
James  possessed  a  very  considerable  stock  of  erudition,  and 
no  less  a  portion  of  pedantry.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  times,  in  which  he  was  proud  of 
taking  a  part.  But  his  mind  was  imbued  m  ith  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  age  :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  declared  enemy 
to  witches  and  devils,  whose  intrigues  he  pretended  to  devel- 
ope ;  and  if  his  controversial  writings  procured  him  some 
reputation  for  poleilnical  learning,  his  famous  work  on  De- 
monologia,  so  extolled  by  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  will  not 
inspire  modern  readers  with  any  exalted  ideas  of  his  philo- 
sophical attainments. 

But  whatever  were  the  weaknesses  of  James,  as  a  man  im- 
partial posterity  will  not  regard  him  as  a  bad  king.  In  his  pa- 
cific reigii  England  made  no  splendid  conquests ;  but  her  trade 
he  was  continually  increasing,  and  the  nation  was  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  external  peace  and  internal  tranquillity.  Colonies 
were  established  in  America.  Water  was  conveyed  from  the 
vicinity  of  Ware  to  London  by  the  new  river,  a  work  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  metropolis.  The  increase  of  com- 
merce is  demonstrated  by  the  advance  of  the  custom*  from 
li8,075/.  7s.  Sd.  to  168,222/.  15s.  lid.  between  tlie  years  1613 
and  1622.  The  increase  of  trade  produced  an  influx  of  weallh 
which  displayed  itself  in  progressive  refinement  and  the  mul- 
tiplication  of  domestic  conveniences.     The  metropolis  anjl 
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the  whole  kingdom  partook  of  ihesc  advantages  :  the  feudal 
system  was  now  little  more  than  a  name  :  the  year  1625,  the 
last  of  this  reign,  is  marked  by  historians  as  the  era  in  which 
hackney  coaches  began  to  ply  in  tho  streets  of  London  ;*  and 
Great  Britain  would  liavc  derived  still  greater  benefits  from 
the  administration  of  James,  had  not  the  English,  through 
motives  of  jealousy,  obstinately  opposed  his  design  of  uniting 
the  two  British  kingdoms  in  one  monarchy.  But  although  the 
reign  of  James  was  productive  of  so  many  present  benefits,  it 
proved  the  source  of  future  calamities.  His  arbitrary  maxims 
of  government  were  the  cause  of  continual  disputes  with 
his  parliaments,  and  gave  rise  to  the  two  parties  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,!  whose  opposite  principles  occasioned  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  succeeding  times,  although  it  must  be  confes- 
sed that  the  seeds  of  dissention  were  sown  before  his  acces- 
sion, and  the  source  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  perse- 
cuting reign  of  Elizabeth,  which,  by  disuniting  the  protestant 
church,  laid  the  foundation  for  factions  in  the  state. 

•  And  Hist.  Comm.  2.  p.  297- 

■j-  The  Tories  were  the  court  party  :  the  Whigs  were  the  advocates  of 
popular  privileges  ;  and  both  carried  their  views  too  far  for  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom. 
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Charles  I.  son  and  successor  of  James,  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  a  greater  variety  of  favourable  circumstances  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  The  kiugdom  was  in  a  flourishing 
state  :  his  right  to  the  crown  was  indisputed  ;  and  his  power 
was  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  the  French  monarch, 
whose  sister  he  married  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
previously  to  the  death  of  his  father.*  These  advantages, 
however,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  critical  posture  of  in- 
ternal affairs,  arising  from  the  change  which,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  had  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind.  The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  wealth,  had  widely  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  the  people  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient  claims 
of  their  monarchs.  Charles  had  unfortunately  imbibed  the 
ideas  and  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  without  regarding  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances.  He  ought  to  have 
considered  that  his  subjects  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
governed  by  precedents,  which  had  their  origin  in  times  of 
ignorance  and  slavery. 

This  opposition  in  sentiments  soon  began  to  develope  its 
fatal  effects  ;  and  as  it  is  too  often  the  case,  both  parties,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  widened  the 
breach  by  tlieir  obstinacy.  Although  the  war  against  Spain 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  the  parliament,  and 
with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  pec^le  ;  yet  Charles 
found  the  lords  and  the  commons  extremely  backward  in  grant- 
ing supplies.  His  repeated  demands  of  money  were  inva- 
riably answered  by  petitions  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  by 

•  The  marriage  took  place  June  14, 1625. 
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sepresentations  of  the  increase  of  popery,  and  of  the  dan- 
gcrs  which  threatened  religion. 

While  the  public  mind  >vas  amused  by  tlicse  frivolities,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  wondtr  that  tlie  national  honour  was  aa 
object  of  little  attention.  Througli  the  want  of  sufficient 
supplies,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  langour,  and  every  ex- 
pedition proved  unsuccessful.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
Charles  himself,  influenced  by  the  counsels  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  had  been  the  sole  author  of  the  war,  which 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  arbitrary  views, 
by  rendering  him  dependent  on  his  parliament  for  the  means 
of  its  prosecution.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  after  its 
deliberations  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  cavils 
M  ith  the  court.  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  sound  policy 
offered  to  Charles  only  this  alternative — either  to  grant  the 
demands  of  the  parliament,  or  to  conclude  a  peace.  But 
neither  of  these  measures  were  adopted ;  and  w  hile  the  king 
was  unable  to  support  the  contest  with  Spain,  he  rashly  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  France,  expecting,  perhaps,  tliat  the 
pressure  of  affairs  and  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 
would  bring  the  commons  to  compliance.  If  such  was  his 
expectation,  it  proved  ill-grounded.     Another  parliament  was 

called  with  uo  better  success.     The  old  complaints 

A.D.  1626.  ,  I         p  •     1  4- 

were    renewed,    and   a   involous   accusation   was 

brought  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Two  members  of 
the  ijouse  of  commons  undertook  his  impeachment ;  and  the 
king  exasperated  at  this  attack  on  his  favourite  minister,  or- 
dered them  boili  to  the  Tower.  The  commons  protested 
against  this  vioUtion  of  their  privileges  ;  and  Charles  over- 
come by  their  finnncss,  released  the  imprisoned  members,  as 
Tkcll  as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  committed  for  the 
same  offence. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  having  thus  triumphed  over  his 
enemies,  was  sent  by  tlie  king  with  a  fleet  aud  an  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  protestant  town  of  Rochelle,  then  besieged  by 
Ihe  troops  of  the  French  monarch.  But  the  Rochellers  being 
ii-i^apprised  of  his  coming,  and  fearing  a  surprise,  refused  to 
admit  the  English  forces  into  the  town.  And  the  duke,  who 
■»\vas  totally  ignorant  both  of  naval  and  military  affairs,  aftqr 
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making  an  unskilful  and  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  isle  of 
Rhee,  returned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of 
his  army. 

Charles  having  been  unable  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  par- 
liament, had  found  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the  arbitrary 
measure  of  forcing  a  loan  from  his  subjects.  This  plan  was 
carried  into  rigorous  execution  :  those  of  the  lower  class,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  loan,  were  enrolled  for  soldiers ; 
and  persons  of  rank,  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence, 
were  committed  to  the  different  prisons  of  London.  The  op- 
position to  these  measures  of  the  court,  however,  was  so 
great  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  by  such  means,  the  re- 
quisite supplies  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  parliament,  which  proved  no  less  re- 
'fractory  than  the  former.  The  royal  demand  of 
money  was  met  by  a  petition  of  rights,  requiring,  that  no  free- 
man should  be  imprisoned  or  put  under  any  restraint  without 
a  legal  cause  of  detention,  to  be  followed  by  a  legal  trial, 
and  that  no  tax,  loan,  benevolence,  or  other  charge  should  be 
levied  on  the  people  by  the  king  or  his  ministers  without  the 
authority  of  parliament.  The  king,  however,  confirmed 
these  indisputable  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  commons 
consented  to  grant  a  subsidy. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  town  of  Rochelle 
being  still  besieged  by  the  catholic  army,  and  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  court  of 
London  for  that  relief  which  their  fears  had  once  induced 
them  to  refuse.  A  fleet  was  therefore  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  notwithstanding  his  for- 
mer failure,  was  again  appointed  to  the  command.  But  the 
termination  of  his  career  was  approaching.  Being  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  embark,  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  in  the  street  by  a  lieutenant  named  John  Felton,  and 
instantly  expired.  The  assassin  was  one  of  tl^ose  enthusiasts 
who  so  often  appear  in  times  of  political  and  religious  com- 
motion. He  considered  the  duke  as  an  enemy  to  the  country ; 
and  this  idea,  being  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  excited 
him  to  commit  so  daring  a  crime.  The  courage  which  he 
shewed  on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.     Al- 
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though  in  tl)e  crowd  and  confusion  it  was  not  known  who  had 
given  the  blow,  lie  disdained  to  attempt  an  escape:  he  con- 
fessed hiniscll*  to  be  the  assassin :  he  gloried  in  his  crime : 
declared  that  he  had  acted  from  motives  of  conscience  with- 
out having  any  adviser  or  accomplice,  and  suflVred  death  with 
the  greatest  fortitude.  Charles  was  extremely  concerned  for 
the  death  of  the  duke.  The  expedition,  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  however,  was  not  delayed  by  this  accident ;  but  the 
skilful  measures  of  cardinal  Richelieu  rendered  it  totally  in- 
eftectualj  and  the  English  fleet  returned  without  being  able 
to  render  any  service  to  the  Hugonots  of  France. 

The  commons,  in  the  mean  while,  were  employed 
'in  debates  concerning  religion;  and  the  king,  in 
levying  the  duties,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  The  warelioiise  of  Mr.  Rolls,  a  res- 
pectable merchant  and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  locked  up,  and  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  king's  offi- 
cers for  refusing  to  pay  the  said  duties;  and  an  information 
was  preferred  in  the  Exchequer  and  Star-chamber  against 
several  others  for  the  same  oftence.  In  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  the  commons  resolved,  that  whosoever  should  in- 
troduce any  innovations  in  religion,  or  advise  the  taking  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  or  voluntarily  pay  the  said  duties, 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  state  and  betrayers  of 
the  liberties  of  England. 

These  measures  of  the  commons  convincing  the  king  that 
«o  money  could  be  expected,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  But 
in  freeing  himself  from  this  restraint  on  his  conduct,  he  cut 
off  the  source  of  his  supplies.  He  therefore  con- 
^  '  eluded  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  and  applied 
himself  wholely  to  enforce  comformity  in  religion,  and  to  levy 
money  by  the  royal  authority. 

AVilliam  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  t^.e  chief 
promoter  of  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical matters.  A  modern  reader  could  not,  without  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  peruse  the  tedious  <!efails  of 
the  frivolous  disputes  between  protestants  in  tlies?  fanatical 
times,  when  the  exercise  or  omission  of  the  most  trivial  cere- 
monies was  regarded  as  essential  to  human  salvation.  Bigotry 
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and  the  spirit  of  party  confounded  all  real  and  rational  distinc- 
tions. The  puritans  considered  the  prelacy  of  England  as  a 
branch  of  tlie  Honiish  hierarchy,  and  regarded  arminianism 
as  popery,  Avhiie  a  dissent  from  the  chnrch  was  branded  by 
the  court  with  the  name  of  disaffection  to  the  state.  Laud, 
and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  seconded  and  even  stimulated  the 
king  in  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the  puritans.  But  the  king 
and  the  bishops,  not  satisfied  with  making  every  effort  for 
the  ruin  of  presbyterianism  in  England,  resolved  to  pursue 
the  same  measures  in  Scotland,  and  to  oblige  the  kirk  of  that 
kingdom  to  adopt  the  English  liturgy.  But  while  Charles 
was  uselessly  employed  in  regulating  the  spiritual  concerns 
of  his  subjects,  he  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  attention  to 
things  of  a  temporal  nature.  Having  adopted  the  resolution 
to  rule  without  a  parliament,  he  soon  discovered  the  necessity 

of  devising  new  ways  of  supplying  himself  with  money. 

For  this  purpose  various  means  were  invented,  such  as  mo- 
nopolies, licences  of  exemption  from  the  injunctions  contained 
in  royal  proclamations,  fines  imposed  in  the  Star-chamber, 
and  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  taxes,  especially  of  that 
called  ship  money.*  From  this  tax  the  king  expected  a  very 
considerable  supply,  as  the  ostensible  object  was  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  But  England,  being  then  at  peace  with  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  not  menaced  by  any  danger 
that  could  justify  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  without  call- 
ing a  parliament.  The  city  of  London  was  required  to  fur- 
nish twenty  ships,  and  a  tax  was  imposed  for  that  purpose. 
The  citizens  petitioned  that  the  number  might  be  reduced  to 
ten ;  but  the  king  replied  that  he  could  not  admit  of  any  ex- 
cuse. Some,  however,  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax. 
The  king,  therefore,  convened  all  the  judges  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  business,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  his  Majesty  might,  by  his  sole  authority,  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  levy  ship  money,  and  use  compulsion  towards 

•  In  the  year  1686  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  30,000/-  to  the 
kin^,  for  the  liberty  of  fishinjf  on  the  Britisli  coasts.  This  produced  the 
two  famous  treatises  entitled  "  tnare  iiOeruTn^*  Aud  "mare  dammn"  the 
former  by  Grotius,  the  latter  by  Selden. 
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those  who  should  refuse  payment.  Tliis  determination  of 
the  judges  was  ordered  to  be  registered  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, and  published  tbroni^houl  tlie  kini^doni.  After  these 
precautions  the  king  thought  himself  authorized  to  order 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  should  refuse  to  pay  ship 
money.  But  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
Mr.  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  being  rated 
al  twenty  shillings,  refused  payment,  and  resolved  to  stand 
a  trial.  The  ease  was  argued  in  the  Exchequer-chamber  be- 
fore all  the  judges  of  England.  The  ablest  counsellors  were 
omployed  ou  both  sides  of  the  question ;  but,  after  a  trial  of 
several  days,  judgment  was  given  against  Mr.  Hampden, 
who  was  condemned  to  pay  the  tax. 

Charles  having  thus  established  his  prerogative  in  regard 
to  the  levying  of  ship  money,  resolved  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion his  project  of  reducing  the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  per* 
feet  conformity  witli  that  of  England.  James  I.  had  con- 
ceived the  design  and  made  some  progress  in  its  execution. 
His  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  had  increased  his 
influence  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  which  it  afforded  him  of  dispensing  to  his  Scottish 
subjects  much  greater  favours  than  he  had  been  able  to  grant 
them  in  their  own  country.  James,  who  had  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, had  so  successfully  employed  his  credit  with  the  par- 
liament, as  to  procure  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  during  the  whole  space  of  his  reign  he  had  grad- 
ually endeavoured  to  bring  the  kirk  to  a  perfect  conformity 
with  the  English  church.  Charles  pursued  the  same  design 
with  greater  ardour  and  precipitancy.  The  most  dillicult 
task,  however,  still  remained.  Although  the  hierarchy  had 
been  re-established  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  it  was 
abhorred  by  the  people,  who  were  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government  which  had  been  es- 
tablished at  the  tinie  of  the  reformation.  Notwithstanding 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  king  and  his  council 
resolved  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  English  liturgy 
into  the  kirk  of  Scotland.*  This  measure  excited  a  great 
*  Tide  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  2-  p.  76",  Sec. 
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fermentation  iu  Edinburgh,  where  tlie  people  ^voul(l  not  suf- 
fer the  new  liturgy  to  be  read  in  any  of  the  churches.  At 
length  these  proceedings  gave  rise  to  that  famous  convention 
by  which  the  Scots  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  (o 
preserve  their  religion  from  innovation.  Thus  the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  erected  5  and  Charles  and  his  council  «aw 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  impose  restraints  npon  conscience. 
The  covenant,  like  an  alarm  bell,  brought  together  all  the 
Scots  that  were  disafl'ected  to  the  government,  as  well  as  all 
the  religious  enthusiasts.  It  was  signed  not  only  by  the  people 
but  al^o  by  all  the  great  men  except  the  privy  counsellors, 
judges,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  ehurch.  The 
royalists,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  in  a 
thousand,  and  these  were  left  without  any  power  or  author- 
ity. 

The  king  was  now  in  a  perplexed  situation  ;  but  although  h® 
did  not  see  in  what  manner  he  should  free  himself  from  these 
dif&culties,he  could  not  resolve  to  desist  from  his  project.  Fot 
some  time,however,he  adopted  a  temporizing  system,  and  tried 
to  amuse  the  Scots  by  promises  couched  in  ambiguous  terms, 
which  they  answered  by  positive  protestations  against  all  the 
measures  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  At  length  he  threw  oft" 
the  mask.  The  Scots  had  long  set  the  royal  authority  at  defi- 
ance, and  Charles  resolved  to  make  use  of  an  English  army  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience.  But  as  the  court  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  English  might  be  unwilling  to  venture  their  lives 
in  support  of  the  king's  authority  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  excite  them  to  arms  by  the  dread  of  an  imag- 
inary danger ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  report  was  artfully 
spread  that  the  Scots  were  meditating  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  king  was  resolved  not  to  call  a  parliament  for 
obtaining  supplies,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  method.  The  nobility  were  therefore 
A.  D,  163*9.  summoned  to  attend  him  at  York  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  horse  as  they  could  raise,  and  the  counties 
were  ordered  to  furnish  their  quota  of  men.  By  these  means 
an  army  of  above  twenty-two  thousand  men  was  speedily 
raised.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  while,  were  not  idle :  they 
began  to  levy  considerable  bodies  of  troops ;  but  they  had 
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numerous  friends  in  England  and  even  at  court,  and  on  the 
exertions  of  these  they  phiced  a  greater  reliance  than  on  the 
prowess  of  their  army.  While  every  preparation  was  mak- 
ing for  war,  a  negociation  was  opened  and  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded. The  king  granted  the  Scots  what  they  required  re- 
specting religion  ;  and  they  in  return  promised  him  obedience 
ill  civil  and  temporal  matters.  The  articles  of  this  pacifi- 
cation, however,  were  couched  in  ambiguous  expressions.  By 
their  religion  the  Scots  understood  the  presbytcrian  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government ;  but  tlve  king  considered  it  only 
as  it  had  subsisted  ever  since  his  father,  James  1.  had  re- 
stored the  episcopacy.  The  peace,  therefore,  left  the  ground 
of  the  dispute  undecided,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  its  ob- 
ject was  only  to  gain  time,  and  that  a  period  would  shortly 
arrive  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  what  was  left 
in  obscurity. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Scottish  parliament 
■  and  general  assembly  declared  the  government  of 
the  kirk  by  bishops  unlawful.  And  a  letter,  signed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  nobles,  and  addressed  to  the  king  of 
France,  requesting  his  assistance,  induced  Charles  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  Scots,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence by  force.  His  first  care  was  to  raise  a  numerous  army, 
and  to  equip  a  formidable  fleet.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  war  without  supplies,  he  saw  himself  reduced  to 
the  disagreeable  expedient  of  calling  a  parliament.  After 
a  series  of  cavils  concerning  religion,  and  the  redress  of 
grievances,  this  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  before  another 
was  called,  the  Scots  entered  England.  Having  defeated 
the  king's  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  they  entered 
Newcastle  without  opposition,  and  seized  the  magazine  of 
artillery  and  stores  designed  for  the  use  of  the  royal  array. 
This  unexpected  event  broke  all  the  measures  which  the  king 
and  his  council  had  concerted.  The  consternation  caused  by 
the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Scots, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  their  arms,  affected  to 
desire  an  accommodation,  inclined  the  English  to  peace,  and 
Bone  but  the  court  party  approved  of  a  continuation  of  the 
war.    In  these  circumstances,  with  an  army  of  enemies  be- 
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ibre  him,  and  a  number  of  malcontents  in  the  kingdom,  and 
even  in  his  own  army,  the  king  could  not  raise  supplies  in  the 
same  manner  as  lie  had  hitherto  practised.  He  had  already 
bought  upon  credit  all  the  pepper  belonging  to  the  East-India 
merchants,  and  sold  it  for  ready  money.  He  had  also  at- 
tempted to  borrow  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  city 
of  London ;  and  had  the  mortification  of  experiencing  a  de- 
nial. But  he  soon  devised  the  means  of  revenge.  The  city 
having  some  time  before  settled  a  colony  at  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland,  had  obtained  a  royal  patent  for  certain  lands  in  that 
country.  But  the  Londoners  had  no  sooner  refused  to  lend 
the  king  money,  than  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriflfs  were  cited 
before  the  Star-chamber  to  answer  the  charge  of  having 
abused  their  patent,  and  usurping  more  lands  than  had  been 
granted  to  the  city.  On  this  charge,  whether  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  the  Londoners  were  condemned  to  forfeit  their 
patent,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  its  renewal.  By 
this  violent  measure,  and  by  the  proceedings  in  i*egard  to 
ship-money,  the  unfortunate  monarch  made  the  city  of  Lon- 
don his  enemy,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  afterwards  expe- 
rienced the  fatal  effects. 

After  the  Scots  had  taken  Newcastle,  they  presented  a 
humble  petition  for  peace  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  issued 
manifestoes  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  to  engage  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  cause,  by  insinuating  that  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land were  equally  in  danger  with  those  of  Scotland.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  presented  by  several  nobles,  as  also  from 
the  city  of  London,  requesting  the  king  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  public  tranquillity. 
Charles  now  perceived  that  the  calling  a  parliament  was  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  measure  rendered 
necessary  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  But,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  House 
of  Commons  would  be  favourable  to  the  court.  The  impos- 
sibility, however,  of  obtaining  supplies  by  the  methods  hith- 
erto used,  obliged  the  king  to  act  contrary  to  his  inclination. 

A  parliament  was  called,  and  had  no  sooner  met 
Nov  3 
A.  D.  1640.  ^'^^'^  ^^'^  commons  evidently  shewed  tlieir  intentions. 

The  entrance  of  the  Scots  into  England  gave  them. 
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a  great  advantage,  by  obliging  the  king  to  maintaiti  au  army 
which  rendered  him  dependent  on  parliamentary  support. 

At  this  juncture,  the  nation  was  rnnning  into  the  extreme 
of  fanaticism,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  ter- 
rible storm  threatened  both  J  he  church  and  the  state.  The 
two  great  parties  that  divided  the  parliament  were  the  epis- 
copalians and  the  presbyterians.  But  among  the  more  rigid 
presbyterians  lay  concealed  a  numher  of  independents,  who 
had  long  disguised  their  religious  and  political  sentiments. — 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  great  abilities,  and  of  a  daring 
temper,  who  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  total  subversion 
of  the  government,  and  concealing  their  real  designs  till  a 
proper  opportunity,  improved  every  occasion  to  sow  dissen- 
sions between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  project.* 

During  the  space  of  nearly  two  years  from  November  3d, 
1640,  to  the  25t!i  August,  1042,  the  history  of  this  reign  pre- 
sents nothing  but  a  series  of  parliamentary  debates,  popular 
petitions,  and  a  continued  contest  between  the  court  and  the 
nation. t  In  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  a  number  of  acts  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Among  these  was  an  act  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments, by  which  it  was  ordained  that  a  parliament  should  as- 
semble every  three  years,  even  althongh  the  king  should  neg- 
lect to  issue  a  summons.  By  another,  the  Star-chamber  and 
high  commission  court  were  aJ)olished  :  the  former  had  long 
subsisted,  and  been  considered  as  originating  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  land  ;  but,  during  the  latter  reigns,  it  had  become 
an  engine  of  tyranny :  the  latter  had  been  established  by 
fjueen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  real  court  of  inquisition. I  Had 
'the  parliament,  therefore,  stopped  here,  the  abolition  of  these 
^wo  courts  would  have  merited  the  thanks  and  applause  of 
'  posterity. 

But  the  parliament,  not  contented  with  limiting  the  royal 
authority,  resolved  to  reduce  it  to  an  empty  name.     The 

•  Rapin,  2.  p.  351,  Sic. 

\  Vide  Ruslt.  Coll.  vol.  4.  and  Clarend.  vol.  1. 

i  Millai-'s  Hist.  View  of  En^.  Gov-  3.  p.  254,  255,  8ic. 
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Views  of  the  presbyterians,  however,  could  not  be  accomplish- 
ed without  the  destruction  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  and  epis- 
copalian party.     Thomas  Wcntworth,  earl  of  Straftbrd,  and 
the  celebrated  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  a  general  charge  of  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  introduce  popery 
and  arbitrary  power.     The  commons  soon  after  passed  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  Strafford,  declaring  him  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  the  lords  gave  it  their  approbation.     But  when 
the  royal  assent  was  required,  the  king  found  himself  in  an 
uneasy   situation.     He  loved  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  he" 
could  not,  in  conscience,  condemn  a  man  who  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  and  done  nothing  but  what  was  agreea- 
ble to  his  maxims  of  government.     The  commons,  imagining 
that  the  king  would  endeavour  to  free  himself  from  these 
difficulties  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  for  its  continuance.     This  bill,  which  enacted  that  the  par- 
liament should  not  be  dissolved,  rapidly  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  the  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  his  assent.     But  while  Charles  thus  resigned  one  of 
his  chief  prerogatives,  and  was  under  the  greatest  anxiety  ou 
account  of  the  act  of  attainder  against  his  favourite  minister, 
he  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassment  by  a  letter  from  the 
earl  of  Straftbrd  himself,  requesting  f!iat  his  life  might  be 
sacrificed  to  the  public  tranquillity.     The  king,  therefore, 
reasoning  on  the  principle  "  Volejiti  non  fit  injuria,"*  &ml 
overcome  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  parliament,  gave 
his  assent  to  the  bill.     Two   days   afterwards  the    earl  of 
Strafford  was  executed,  and  in  his  last  moments  displayed  a 
Roman  fortitude.     He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  in 
better  times  would  have  met  with  a  better  fate.     At  his  trial* 
he  displayed  an  eloquence  that  shewed  him  little  inferior  l«i- 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  antiquity. t 

The  deatli  of  this  minister,  however,  was  far  from  estab- 
lishiug  harmony  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.     Charles 

*  "  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury,"  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
schools. 

t  Mehv.  46.     Whitelock,  44. 
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was  not  only  obliged  to  conclude  an  inglorious  treaty  with 
the  Scots,  and  to  grant  them  all  their  demands,  but  had  the 
additional  mortification  to  see  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons approve  of  tlicir  conduct,  and  grant  them  a  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  for  their  irrup- 
tion into  England.  The  whole  kingdom  being  now  in  a  fer- 
ment, the  catholics  of  Ireland  seized  this  opportunity  of 
throwing  oft"  the  yoke  by  which  they  had  long  been  oppressed, 
and  to  revenge  Die  injuries  which  they  had  suffered.     The 

protestants  were  massacred  without  any  distinction 

A.  D.  1641.    4>  1  1  ii  1-     *  J 

oi  age,  sex,  or  rank,  and  the  parliament  endeav- 
oured to  fix  on  Charles  the  improbable  imputation  of  favour- 
ing the  rebels,  and  countenancing  these  atrocities.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  commons  of  England,  who  pretended  so  great 
zeal  for  religion,  instead  of  vigorously  supporting  their  pro- 
testant  brethren  in  Ireland,  were  solely  intent  on  subverting 
the  royal  authority  and  the  established  church.  A  variety 
of  acts,  all  tending  to  this  object,  were  successively  passed, 
and  the  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  his 
assent.  The  bishops  were  not  only  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  several  of  them,  on  remonstrating  against  this 
unconstitutional  measure,  were  accused  of  treason  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.  The  parliament  also  assumed,  or  at  least  ex- 
torted from  the  king,  the  power  of  chusing  his  privy  council. 
But  this  revolutionizing  rage  was  not  confined  to  the  parlia- 
ment. The  citizens,  of  London  were  exasperated  against  the 
king ;  and  the  commons  were  encouraged  by  the  populace, 
who  daily  surrounded  the  house  and  reprobrated,  with  tu- 
multuous cries,  the  conduct  of  the  court. 

The  presbyterians,  among  whom  the  independents  were  in- 
cluded, had  now  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  a  design  of  overturning  the  church  and  the  state  be- 
came visible.  In  this  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  Charles 
accelerated  his  misfortunes  by  a  measure  extremely  ill-suited 
to  the  complexion  of  the  times.  He  went  in  person  to  the 
house,  and  placing  hi.Tiself  in  the  speaker's  chair,  impeaeled 
five  of  the  members  of  high  treason,  and  required  that  they 
should  be  apprehended.  These  were  the  lord  Kimbolton, 
Sir  Arthur  Hasselrig,  Mr.  Hampden.  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hollis, 
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and  Mr.  Stroud,  who  being  previously  apprized  of  his  inten- 
tion had  made  t licit  escape.     The   king  disappointed,  per- 
plexed, and  not  knowing  on  w  horn  to  rely,  went  next  to  Guild- 
hall, and  made  his  complaint  to  the  lord  mayor  and  common 
council  of  London.     But  he   soon  discovered   that  the  city 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  parliament.     The   commons  had 
already  stripped  the  king  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  prerog- 
atives,  and  his  attempt  to  imprison  their  members  afforded 
them  a  pretext  for  divesting  him  of  the  remainder  of  his  au- 
thority.    They  petitioned  that  the  Tower  of  London,  with 
Hull,  Portsmouth,  and   the   fleet,  should  be  put  into   their 
hands.     The  king,  after  some  contest,  was  brought  to  a  com- 
pliance with  these  demands.     But  when  the  commons  requir- 
ed that  the  militia  should  be  placed  under  their  direction  for 
a  limited  time,  the  king,  resolving  not  to  resign  this  last  rem- 
nant of  his  authority,  replied  "  No  not  for  an  hour.''  Things 
being  now  come  to  a  crisis,  both   parties  prepared  for  war. 
Charles  departed  for  the  north,   and  made  an   unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enter  Hull,  where  the  parliament  had  placed   Sir 
John  Hotham,  as  governor.     The  king  being  joined  by  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  The  queen, 
in  the  mean  while,  went  to  Holland   to  raise  money  on   the 
crown  jewels,  and  to  provide   ammunition    and  forces.     By 
these  means  the  king  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army.     The  parliament,  in   the  mean  while,  was 
not  idle.     Its  chief  resources  lay  in  London,  where  men  and 
money  were  raised  with  astonishing  rapidity.     The  pulpits 
resounded  with  inflammatory   sermons,  which   inspired  the 
people  with  religious  and  military  enthusiasm  j  and  the  pu- 
ritanical preachers  were  the  best  recruiters  for  the  parlia- 
mentarian army.     But    while  both  sides  prepared  for  war, 
they  endeavoured  to  fix  on  each  other  the  blame   of  the  in- 
fraction of  peace,  and  dispersed  numerous  manifestos  in  jus- 
tification of  their  couduct. 

The  earl  of  Essex  being  appointed   general  for   the  par- 
liament, military   operations  commenced.     During  the   two 
iirst  campaigns  the  royal   arms  were  successful.     The  first 
VOL.  11.  X 
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'^'  ^  general  engagement  took  place  at  Edgeliill,  iir 
Ji^T)  l^i2.  Warwickshire.  IJoth  parties  claimed  the  vic- 
'"'  tory :    but  the   advantage  Avas   evidently    on    the 

rflde  of  the  king.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Charles 
vifes  guilty  of  a  fatal  error  in  not  advancing  to  London  im- 
mediately after  this  action,  and  that  by  so  decisive  a  measure 
h8' might  at  once  have  terminated  the  war.  This  conjec- 
fete,  indeed,  appears  to  be  juslitied  by  the  extreme  consterna- 
t?An  that  pervaded  the  metropolis  on  the  bare  apprehension 
ifP  his  approach.*  But  the  grand  misfortune  of  Charles, 
diiring  this  important  contest,  seeras  to  have  been  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  connsellorsj  who  were  unwilling  to  make 
such  concessions  as  might  have  procured  a  peace,  and  inca- 
j^able  of  skilfully  conducting  the  war.  While  Loudon  was 
ifl  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians,  and  the  great  source 
(tf  their  strength,  it  was  unreasonable  to  tliink  of  reducing 
them  to  subjection  by  arms.  From  Edgehill,  the  king  march- 
ed towards  the  south,  and  made  himself  master  of  Reading 
iifld  Brentford  ;  but  instead  of  making  a  bold  attempt  on  the 
Aietropolis,  the  success  of  which  must  have  depended  on  the 
celerity  of  his  operations,  his  delay  aftbrded  the  earl  of  Es- 
dex  time  to  approach  with  his  army. 

'  It  would  be  tedious  and  at  this  day  uninteresting  to  des- 
cribe all  the  battles,  the  skirmishes  and  sieges,  and  the  inef- 
fectual ncgoeiations  that  took  place  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  In  this  detail  of  public  calamities,  we  dis- 
leover  few  great  strokes  either  in  politics  or  war.  All  was  a 
scene  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and  religious  bigotry  oppressing 
and  devastating  tlie  country.  Some  counties,  towns,  and 
families,  declared  for  the  king,  others  for  the  parliament. 
The  principal  places  in  the  kingdom  were  alternately  cap- 
tured, and  frcfjueutly  plundered  by  the  contending  armies; 
and  as  contiguous  counties  and  neighbouring  towns  were  of- 
ten in  the  hands  of  opposite  parties,  the  hostile  garrisons 
ravaged,  in  a  merciless  manner,  the  surrounding  couutry.f 

•  Clarend.  2.  p.  40,  47,  54,  he. 

•j-The  royal  garrison  at  Newark  extcnilccl  Us  ravages  as  far  as  Lincoln 
and  Nottingham,  which  were  held  by  the  parliament,  and  similar  scenes 
v-ere  tlisplaycd  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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At  one  period  of  the  war,  the  king  had,  according  to  til|# 
best  computation,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  arrt>»^ 
and  as  the  forces  of  the  parliament  could  not  he  greatly  inf(|- 
rior,  England  displayed  the  horrible  spectacle  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  of  her  fanatical  sons  Em- 
ployed in  mutual  butchery.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people  at  this  calamitous  period,  of  which  ikf 
recollection  may  teach  posterity  to  deprecate  the  eviIs>iQf 
civil  war,  and  to  set  a  just  value  on  public  tranquillity,      i  tj 

After  tlie  battle  of  Edgebill,  the  parliament  called  iniihs 
Scots  to  their  assistance.  The  king,  however,  was  HthA 
considerable  time  successful.  The  first  disastrous  h{(i(fi 
which  his  army  received  was  at  Marstou  M()dn, 
A  D  ^16*44.  ^^^"^  six  miles  from  York.  Prince  Rupert  Cfiw»- 
nianded  the  royal  array,  and  headed  the  iJftfib 
wing :  the  right  was  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  y^'iQf. 
colonel  Hurry,  and  the  main  body  by  general  Goring.  TAp 
right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians  Mas  led  by  Sir  ThoihA^ 
Fairfax,  the  left  by  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  his  lieutwir 
ant-general  Oliver  Cromwell :  lord  Fairfax  and  the  earJ,rtQ^ 
Leven,  who  commanded  the  Scots,  were  placed  in  the  cc|^(fjQ. 
The  accounts  of  this  battle  are,  as  Uapin  observes,  cxtre^t^f 
ly  obscure  ;*  but  the  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  ro^^I 
army,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  and  a  great  uit^ 
ber  of  wounded  and  prisoners.  This  disaster,  however ,(jivftt 
in  part  compensated  by  advantages  in  different  parts  off/the 
kingdom.  Negoeiations  for  peace  were  also  commei^f^, 
but  they  terminated  without  effect.  The  obstinacy  and  tl^^ 
otry  of  both  parties  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  pacii^sg- 
lion.  The  king  considered  the  church  of  England  as  the 
door  of  salvation :  the  parliament  esteemed  its  doctr,i>M« 
abominable  and  its  rites  idolatrous.  Never  did  any  coun^ 
exhibit  a  more  disgusting  scene  of  superstition,  fanatic^^pj, 
and  intolerance,  tlian  England  presented  at  this  calamitHvis 
period.  ,,  ^,j 

The  celebrated  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had^U^- 

gered  almost  four  years  in  prison  ;  and  it  m  as  now  resolved;^ 

bring  him  to  trial.     He  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  the 

bill  for  his  attainder  passed  in  the  House  of  Cojnnions  Mith 

•  Rapin,  2.  p.  499 
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only  one  dissentient  voice.*  lu  the  House  of  Lords  it  met 
with  some  opposition,  which,  however,  was  at  last  overruled. 
The  bill  having  passed  both  houses,  the  archbishop  was  con- 
demned and  soon  after  executed.  On  the  scaffold 
A. d"]645  he  behaved  with  a  becoming  fortitude,  and  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  lie  declared  that  he  had 
ransacked  every  corner  of  his  heart,  and  could  not  find  there 
one  sin  that  merited  death  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land. 
It  is  evident  that  his  death  was  ])redetcrmined,  and  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  him  of  intending  to  restore  the 
catholic  religion,  appears  to  have  been  M'holly  destitute  of 
foundation.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  advisers  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which  the  king  had 
pursued,  and  particularly  of  the  persecution  of  the  puritans, 
and  the  attempt  to  force  the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  confor- 
mity to  that  of  England.  His  counsels  had,  therefore,  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  (o  excite  the  troubles  which  con- 
vulsed the  kingdom.  He  was  well  versed  in  school  divinity, 
and  learned  in  the  languages ;  but  his  genius  was  narrow, 
and  his  mind  was  attached  to  frivolous  ceremonies,  which  he 
ranked  among  the  essentials  of  religion.  Notwithstanding 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  a  sincere  protestant;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  su- 
perstition, bigotry,  and  intolerance,  Avere  distinguishing  traits 
in  his  character.! 

With  the  fate  of  this  famous  prelate,  that  of  the  establish- 
ed religion  seems  to  have  been  united.  On  the  very  same  day 
that  the  lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  arch- 
bishop, the  common  prayer  was  abolished.  Thus  the  church 
of  England  was  rendered  completely  presbyterian  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  Scots,  and  the  leading  men  of  both 
houses.  This  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  pacifi- 
cation which  was  then  negociating  at  Uxbridge ;  for,  besides 
all  the  other  points  of  dispute,  Charles  never  could  be  brought 
to  consent  that  the  church  should  be  without  bishops  ;  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  he  sacrificed  his  crown  and  his  life  to 
the  canse  of  episcopacy. 

•  Rapin,  2.  p  507. 

f  Vide  Burnet,  Rush  worth,  Tindal's  notes,  &c. 
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During  the  negociations  for  peace,  Vane,  Cromwell,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  independents,  brought  in  a  bill  for  ex- 
cluding all  members  of  the  parliament  from  any  command  in 
the  army.  This  bill,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  having  passed  in  both  houses,  the 
presbyterian  generals,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Denbigh,  and 
Manchester,  surrendered  their  commissions,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
The  new  general  was  a  presbyterian  ;  but  ho  suffered  himself 
to  be  almost  wholly  directed  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  his  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  had  gained 
an  ascendency  over  his  mind.  It  was  then  resolved  to  new 
model  the  army ;  and  commissioners  being  appointed  by  the 
commons  for  that  purpose,  Cromwell  had  so  much  influence 
in  the  business  that  most  of  the  presbyterian  officers  were  dis- 
missed, and  their  places  filled  w  ith  independents. 

The  negociations  at  Uxbridge  being  broken  off, 
■  and  the  parliamentarian  army  new  modelled  ac. 
cording  to  the  intentions  of  Cromwell,  the  troops  took  the 
field,  and  military  operations  on  both  sides  displayed  a  scene 
of  great  activity.  Omitting  a  number  of  inferior  transactions, 
it  suffices  to  say  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  in  North- 
amptonshire, decided  the  contest  between  the  king 
A.  D  1645  ^^^^  ^'^^  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army,  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the  king  led  on  the  main  body.* 
Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  Bard,  and  Sir 
George  LTsle  were  at  the  head  of  the  reserve.  The  right  of 
the  parliament's  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Cromwell,  the 
left  by  Ireton  :  Fairfax  and  Skippou  led  on  the  centre.  On 
this  fatal  day  the  king  displayed  an  extraordinary  courage. 
His  troops,  however,  were  totally  dispersed  :  five  thousand 
were  made  prisoners,  and  to  complete  his  misfortune  he  lost 
all  his  artillery  and  camp  equipage,  with  his  cabinet  of  se- 
cret papers.  The  parliament  owed  this  victory,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  courage  and  activity  of  Cromwell,  who  hav- 

•  Rushw.  6.  p.  42.    Clarendon  gives  a  somewhat  diiFerent  arragement, 
2.  506,  &c. 
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ingjby  a  vigorous  charge,  dispersed  the  left  wingof  the  king's 
horse,  attacked  the  infantry  in  flank,  and  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition. 

After  this  fatal  day  the  war  was  only  a  series  of  disasters 
on  the  side  of  the  king,  his  garrisons  surrendered  one  after 
another,  aiwl  he  was  totally  unable  to  keep  tlie  field  against 
his  enemies.  In  this  desperate  state  of  his  aflairs,  he  adopt- 
ed the  unfortunate  expedient  of  taking  refuge  Mith  the  Scotch 
army,  which  Avas  then  besieging  Newark.  It  seems  that  he 
had  received  some  vague  assurances  of  safety  from  the  prin- 
cipal officers  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Scotch  had  en- 
tered into  any  treaty  with  the  king,  or  that  they  sold  him  to 
the  English  parliament  as  it  has  often  been  represented. 
The  fact  was  that  they  demanded,  and  after  some  dispute  re- 
ceived, four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  sum  due  to  them 
for  their  arrears.  This  affair  being  ended,  the  Scotch  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  But  their  parliament  had  de- 
creed that  the  king  could  not  be  admitted  into  Scotland,  until 
he  had  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  certain  proposals 
presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
therefore  prayed  for  leave  to  come  to  London  on  the  pub- 
lie  faith  and  security  of  the  parliament  and  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners, that  he  should  there  be  treated  with  respect  and 
Iionour,  that  so  he  might  with  freedom  negociate  with  the 
parliament.  The  two  houses  taking  his  request  into  consid- 
eration, assigned  him  Holmby  house  for  his  residence.  And 
the  Scots  resigned  him  to  the  English  commissioners,  without 
1»cing  able  to  foresee  the  tragedy  that  was  to  ensue. 

The  presbyterian  interest  had  for  some  time  been  declining: 
(he  indepen<lcnls  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  power 
which  the  parliament  had  wrested  from  the  king  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  army.  To  this  the  self-denying  ordinance 
had  greatly  contributed.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  by  this  mas- 
terly piece  of  policy,  dissolved  the  union  between  the  army 
and  the  parliament,  by  excluding  the  members  of  both  houses 
from  any  military  command.  The  civil  war  being  therefore 
ended,  the  commons  were  desirous  of  disbanding  the  army^ 
Avhich  they  began  to  consider  as  a  dangerous  engine.  But 
Cromwell  resolved  to  oppose  a  design  so  hostile  to  his  inter- 
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Qsts.  He  formed  a  council  of  officers,  who  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  army,  and  to  lay  them  be- 
fore parliament.  A  scene  of  mutual  recrimination  ensued  : 
jiegociations  were  commenced  without  eifect :  every  conces- 
sion of  the  parliament  was  productive  of  new  demands  from 
the  army.  This  was  the  crisis  of  Cromwell's  fortune,  and 
he  resolved  to  seize  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  The  king  had  hitherto  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  parliament;  but  Cromwell  re- 
solving to  become  master  of  his  person,  sent  to  remove  him 
from  Holmby  castle  to  Newmarket.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
parliament  complained  of  this  insolence  :  the  army  marched 
towards  London,  where  all  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
common  council  being  assembled,  ordered  the  city  to  be  put. 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  published  a  manifesto,  exposing  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  army.  The  parliament,  in  the  mean 
while,  was  divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  speakers,  with 
sixty-two  members,  quitted  the  house,  and  took  refuge  with 
the  army,  while  the  others  who  remained,  continued  to  issue 
orders  without  having  the  power  to  enforce  obedience.  But 
Cromwell,  with  the  two  speakers  and  the  fugitive  members 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  soon  approached  the  metropolis. 
The  citizens,  notwithstanding  their  preparations  for  resist- 
ance, opened  their  gates,  and  general  Fairfax  Look  posses- 
sion of  the  Tower. 

During  these  transactions  both  the  presbyterians  and  the 
independents  had  privately  entered  into  negociations  with  the 
king,  who  had  been  removed  to  Hampton  court.  But  Charles 
no  sooner  perceived  that  the  army  possessed  all  the  power, 
than  he  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  for  his  safely,  and 
attempted  to  make  his  escape.*  But  in  this  undertaking  he 
was  attended  by  his  usual  ill  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight, 
who  conducted  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Carisbrook  castle,  where 
he  was  treated  with  an  appearance  of  respect. 

Cromwell,  who,  by  his  influence  over  the  army,  was  now  be- 
coming all  powerful,  was  in  danger  of  seeing  all  his  projects 

•  LudW,  1,  p.  22r. 
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frustrated  by  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  which  he  himself 
had,  for  some  time,  ijiven  encouraijcmcut.  There  had  been, 
for  a  short  period,  a  new  faction  in  the  army  called  Levellers, 
whose  object  it  was  to  abolish  all  distinctions,  and  to  establish 
a  perfect  equality  in  rank  and  estates  throughout  the  king- 
dom. During  the  contest  between  the  army  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  general  officers  had  encouraged  these  men,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  form  a  separate  council  by  means  of  their  de- 
legates, which  were  called  Agitators.  But  as  soon  as  the 
parliament  was  subdued,  it  was  thought  necessary  i*  suppress 
these  assemblies.  The  soldiers,  however,  continued  their  as- 
semblies in  spite  of  their  officers  and  in  defiance  to  the  orders 
of  fheir  general.  They  even  pretended  to  the  right  of  set- 
tling the  government,  and  drew  up  apian  for  that  purpose. 
The  general  officers,  therefore,  were  not  a  little  embarrassed. 
But  Cromwell  undertook,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  free 
himself  from  a  faction  so  dangerous  in  an  army.  Taking  a 
chosen  guard,  he  came  unexpectedly  to  their  assembly,  and 
asking  some  questions  to  w  hich  they  gave  insolent  answers, 
lie  laid  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  ground  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  the  guards,  by  a  suddeu  charge,  dispersing  the 
rest,  many  of  them  were  taken,  some  of  whom  were  hanged 
on  the  spot,  and  others  sent  prisoners  to  London.  By  a  repe- 
tition of  such  encounters,  he  soon  subdued  those  daring  men, 
whom  his  own  example  had  taught  to  set  all  established  au- 
thority at  defiance.* 

While  the  king  was  at  Hampton  court,  he  had  privately 
treated  with  the  presbyterians,  the  independents,  and  the  Scots. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  particulars  of  those  ineffectual 
Hegociations.f  The  parliament,  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  were  agitated  by  factions,  and  divided  into  par- 
ties, whose  measures  were  continually  fluctuating;  and  the  king 
was  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  while  Crom- 
well and  the  army  had  only  one  object  in  view.  All  England 
was  now  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  the  most  profound 
politician  could  form  no  conjecture  of  ihe  result  of  these  con- 
vulsions. 

•  Rapin,  2.  p.  541. 

t  Sec  them  in  Clarend.  vol.  3.    Rushwortli,  vu\.  7,  ^<-- 
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The  eonfiaement  of  the  kiag  in  Carlsbrook  eustle  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  ncgociations ;  and  at  length  the  Scots,  who 
clearly  perceived  the  views  of  the  independents,  raised  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  his  throne.  Charles 
BOW  saw  his  affiiirs  begin  to  have  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
but  his  hopes  were  soon  disappointed.  The  Scotch  having 
•ntered  England,  Cromwell  took  the  field  with  his  veteran 
army.  Success  seemed  to  second  all  his  designs.  He  de- 
feated their  forces,  and  took  their  general,  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton prisoner.  Fairfax  was  equally  successful  in  reducing 
the  royalists  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  having  laid  siege  to 
Colchester,  which  had  declared  for  the  king,  he  compelled 
that  city  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  parliament  now  was  extremely  desirous  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  king,  as  the  only  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  views  of  the  generals.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  vic- 
torious army  returned,  and  Avith  furious  remonstrances  de- 
manded justice  on  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whom  they  ac- 
cused of  being  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  that  had  af- 
flicted the  country.  General  Fairfax,  influenced  by  Cromwell, 
removed  the  royal  prisoner  from  Carisbrook  to  Hurst  castle. 
The  parliament  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  and  be- 
gan to  issue  orders  for  a  more  effectual  opposition.  But  on 
receiving  a  message  from  Cromwell,  intimating  that  he  in- 
tended to  pay  them  a  visit  the  next  day  with  his  army,  and 
requiring  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  him  forty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  city  of  London,  they  were  terrified  into  a  com- 
pliance with  his  demand.  The  general  advanced  with  his 
army  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  skirts  of  the  city.  He 
then  placed  a  guard  at  the  parliament  house,  and  seized 
those  members  whom  he  thought  hostile  to  his  designs.  Col. 
Pride,  one  of  his  oflicers,  took  forty-one  of  them  into  custody. 
On  the  following  day  a  hundred  more  of  the  members  were 
denied  entrance  into  the  house.  That  part  of  the  house 
which  now  remained,  was  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
independents,  who  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
general,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  ludicrous  name  of  the 
Kump.  Thus  did  the  presbyterians,  \vho  had  overturned  the 
=church  and  the  throne,  fall  victims  to  the  military  powt;r 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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which  they  had  used  as  the  instrument  for  accomplishing 
their  designs. 

The  fiump  parliament  was  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  aruiv,  tlie  officers  of  whii-li  directed  all  its  pro- 
ceedings. In  this  obscure  assembly  it  was  therefore  unani- 
mously resolved  to  erect  a  high  court  of  justice,  with  power 
to  try  the  king  for  treason  against  the  state.  For  form's 
sake  the  commons  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  few  lords 
that  remained  in  the  other  house,  but  here  there  was  virtue 
enough  left  to  reject  the  proposal.  The  commons,  however, 
being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  army,  voted  the  assent  of 
the  lords  unnecessary.  A  hundred  and  forty-five  persons 
Avere  appointed  judges  on  this  lamentable  occasion,  and 
Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  elected  president  of  this  seditious 
assembly. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  king  >vas  brought  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall  to  take  his  trial.  The  charge  against  him  was 
read,  importing  that  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  war  and 
the  cause  of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  shed ;  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prove  this  assertion.  Whatever  had  been 
his  misconduct,  he  displayed,  on  this  trying  occasion,  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  and  character  worthy  of  a  monarch.  He  de- 
manded by  what  authority  he  was  brought  to  such  a  trial,  to 
which  Bradshaw,  the  president,  replied,  that  it  was  by  an  or- 
dinance of  the  commons  of  England.  The  king  then  ob- 
jected to  the  legality  of  the  tribunal,  and  refused  to  plead. 
He  was  then  remanded  to  prison.  Being  brought  up  a  se- 
cond time  he  made  the  same  objections,  and  began  to  give 
his  reasons,  but  the  court  would  not  hear  him  on  that  subject. 
After  being  four  times  brought  before  this  unconstitutional 
tribunal,  and  constantly  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  author- 
ity, his  judges  declared  him  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  On  this  melancholy  subject  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mark, that  the  House  of  Commons  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  army,  and  even  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the 
commons  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  and 
the  king,  had  never  been  considered  as  the  legislature  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  next  place  it  could  never  be  proved  that  the  king 
was  the  sole  author  of  the  war.     In  the  iQng  series  of  eon- 
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tests,  by  which  it  was  preceded,  it  is  evident  that  all  parties 
went  so  far  beyond  their  due  bounds  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble, to  impartial  judges,  to  attach  the  blame  of  aggression 
exclusively  on  either.  The  king,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  had  attempted  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  be- 
fore the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  he  had  desisted 
from  his  pretensions.  The  parliament  suspecting  his  sin- 
cerity resolved  to  divest  him  of  the  authority  allowed  him  by 
the  constitution.  When  Charles  had  recourse  to  arms  it  was 
not  in  maintenance  of  arbitrary  power  but  of  his  legal  pre- 
rogative. He  could  not,  therefore,  be  considerad  as  the  sole 
author  of  a.  war  which  was  occasioned  by  mutual  encroach- 
ments and  jealousies.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
Charles  was  only  suspected  of  designing  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution and  religion  of  his  country ;  but  that  revolution  was 
actually  effected  by  the  parliament.  From  all  these  consid- 
erations it  must  appear,  to  an  impartial  posterity,  that  how- 
ever censurable  the  conduct  of  Charles  might  have  been,  the 
court,  by  which  he  was  condemned,  was  illegal,  and  his  exe- 
cution a  real  murder. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  sentence,  Charles  w  as  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution.  The  scaffold  was  erected  in  the 
street  opposite  to  Whitehall,  and  two  men  in  masks  were  em- 
ployed as  executioners.  The  unfortunate  monarch  surveyed 
the  solemn  preparations  with  a  calm  composure,  that  shewed 
him  free  from  any  reproaches  of  conscience ;  and,  on  the 
scaffold,  he  declared  that  he  thought  himself  guilty  of  no 
crime,  except  that  of  delivering  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  The  bishop  by  whom  he  was  attend- 
ed reminding  him  that  he  had  only  one  stage  more  to  heaven, 
"  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  happeli."     Having  laid  his 

head  on  the  block,  one  of  the  masked  executioners 
A.  D.  1648  severed  it  from   his  body   at  one   blow  :  the  other 

holding  it  up,  exclaimed  "  behold  the  head  of  a 
"  traitor."  Thus  died  with  a  christian  composure  and  for- 
titude the  unfortunate  Charles  1.  a  victim  to  fanaticism  and 
rebellion,  exhibiting  the  first  instance  recorded  in  the  historj 
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of  modern  Europe  of  a  sovereign  prince  condemned  lo  death 
by  a  formal  tribunal  of  Iiis  subjects. 

Amidst  1  lie  jarring  of  parties  and  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  tliat  the  character  of 
Charles  has  been  vaiiously  depicted.  If  the  parties  that 
convulsed  the  state  and  brought  liim  to  the  scaftold  had  ex- 
pired with  him,  we  might  have  met  with  an  impartial  history 
of  his  reign;  but  as  all  the  writers  of  those  times  were  evi- 
dently prejudiced  in  favour  either  of  the  royal  or  republi- 
can cause,  we  cannot  expect  any  just  delineation.  The  ex- 
travagant encomiums  which  his  panegyrists  have  lavished 
on  his  character,  and  the  calumnies  with  which  it  has  been 
aspersed  by  his  enemies,  are  to  be  equally  suspected.  That 
he  was  endowed  with  many  virtues  is  universally  allowed, 
and  he  possessed  some  brilliant  accomplishments.  He  was 
pious,  sober,  temperate,  and  conscientiously  just.  In  the 
relations  of  private  life  he  possessed  many  excellent  quali' 
ties  :  he  was  a  good  father,  an  indulgent  husband,  and  a 
kind  master.  He  abhored  all  debauchery,  and  could  not  bear 
any  obscene  or  profane  discourse.  His  courage  cannot  ha 
questioned ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  firmness  was 
tinctured  with  obstinacy.  In  regard  to  literature  his  attain- 
ments were  considerable  :  he  spoke  several  languages  well  : 
his  sense  was  strong,  but  his  stile  was  laconic*  His  skill 
in  the  liberal  arts,  especially  architecture,  painting,  aud 
sculpture,  was  far  above  mediocrity,  and  he  had  formed  a 
finer  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  &c.  than  any  prince  of 
his  time.f  Charles  is  generally  represented  as  a  most  pious 
and  religious  prince  :  he  was  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions  both  public  and  private;  but  his  religion  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  bigotry.  He  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  strongly  inclined  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and 
even  accused  of  having  formed  the  design  of  restoring  it  in 

•  Welw.  Mem.  p.  67,  68,  &c.  Charles  had  a  comely  presence — a  sweet, 
but  grave  and  melancholj'  aspect :  iiis  features  were  regular  and  hand- 
some ;  and  althougli  he  was  of  a  low  stature,  his  body  was  strong,  and 
his  constitution  robust,  and  capable  of  beaiing  the  greatest  fatigues,— 
Welwood,  ibid. 

t  Welw.  Mem.  ub  supra. 
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England ;  but  this  is  an  evident  calumny  invented  by  his 
fanatical  enemies.  It  is  true  that  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign,  the  catholics  were  not  only  screened  from 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  but  placed  in  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and 
emolument.  This  encouragement  was  owing  to  the  inBu- 
ence  of  the  queen,  and  lo  the  aid  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
from  the  catholics  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  He  has  also 
been  accused  of  exciting  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  of  the  truth 
of  this  charge  there  never  was  either  proof  or  probability ; 
and  if  in  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs  he  sought  aid  from 
the  insurgents,  he  was  driven  to  that  extremity  by  the  revolt 
of  his  English  subjects.  It  is  certain  that  on  several  impor- 
tant occasions  he  was  privately  assisted  by  the  catholics, 
and  that  during  the  civil  wars,  he  entertained  many  of  them 
in  his  service  ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  his  attachment  to 
their  religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
sincere  protestant,  and  such  he  professed  himself  in  his  last 
moments,  when  dissimulation  could  not  be  of  any  service. 
But  that  sincerity  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  matters 
«f  religion  was  not  equally  conspicuous  in  his  political  trans- 
actions :  He  so  frequently  made  use  of  mental  reservations, 
concealed  in  ambiguous  expressions,  of  which  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  explication,  that  the  parliament  could  never  con- 
fide in  his  promises,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one  (^f  the 
causes  of  his  ruin.  This* dissimulation  and  equivocating 
conduct  may  admit  of  some  excuse,  from  his  difficult  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  and  his  nuiftiplied 
embarrassments,  arising  from  the  factions  spirit  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  great  misfortune  of  Charles  was  that  of  having 
by  his  education  imbibed  maxims  of  government,  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  his  pcopls.  Presuming  on  the  j)recedents  of 
former  times,  without  considering  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, he  precipitated  himself  into  an  abyss,  which  iiC  might 
long  have  seen  opening  under  his  feet. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  age  of  fanaticism,  a  daemon 
which  at  that  unhappy  period  tyrannized  over  the  minds  of 
the  English,  extending  its  influence  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  and  producing  a  direful  train  of  civil  dissensions. 
While  one  party  seemed  to  regard  a  variety  of  unimportant 
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minutiae  and  non-essentials  as  the  constituents  of  religion,  the 
other  condemned  things,  merely  indift'erent,  as  sinful,  idola- 
trous, and  damnable.  Thus  was  the  worship  of  the  deity 
made  to  consist  in  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  certain  cere- 
monial forms  and  hierarchical  regulations ;  and  the  kingdom 
exhibited  a  scene  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance,  in- 
compatible with  christian  charity,  and  disgraceful  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  Such  a  period  could  not  be  favourable  to 
the  advancement  of  letters,  of  arts,  or  of  commerce.  All 
these,  however,  had  flourished  during  the  former  part  of  this 
reign.  But  the  discovery  of  America  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
mercantile  enterprise  throughout  Europe,  which  nothing 
could  ever  extinguish ;  and  the  impulse  which  had  been 
communicated  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had, 
under  the  peaceful  administration  of  James,  acquired  addi- 
tional strength.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
the  commerce  of  England  had  increased  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity :  in  the  year  164'i,  the  customs  are  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  the  annual  sum  of  500,000Z.  being  nearly  trebled  since 
the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne.*  The  increase  of 
wealth  had  encouraged  the  arts.  Painting  and  sculpture  had 
received  great  improvement;  and  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  others,  had  introduced  architectural  elegance  into  the  me- 
tropolis, which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign. f 

*  This  was  a  prodigious  increase  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Vide 
Anderson.  Hist-  Comm  2.  p.  389,  391  As  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
trade  and  wealth  of  Pingland  must  at  this  period  have  been  very  consid- 
erable, it  suffices  to  observe  that  between  the  3'ears  1641  and  1647,  the 
parliament  had  raised  upwards  of  forty  millions  sterling,  for  the  support 
of  tlic  war,  besides  the  siuns  which  the  king  had  levied  in  those  parts  ot" 
the  kingdom  wliere  his  interest  predominated.  Vide  Anderson's  Hist. 
Comm.  2.  p.  406.     Camp.  Pollt.  Surv.  2.  p.  533. 

f  III  this  reign  James's-street,  King's-street,  Charies-street,  Henrietta- 
street,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent-Garden,  were  laid  out  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  the  Piazza,  as  well  as  the  Banquetti'ig-house,  Wiiitehall,  and 
some  other  structures,  were  the  work  of  that  celebrated  architect.  Clare 
Market,  Long  Acre,  Bedford,  Bury,  &c.  were  in  this  reign  first  covered 
with  buildings. 
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On  the  day  of  the  king's  execution,  the  parliament  passed 
an  act  which  forbade  the  proclaiming  of  his  eldest  son  Charles, 
or  any  other  person  whatever,  under  the  penalty  of  high  trea- 
son. The  commons  then  voted  the  House  of  Lords  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous,  and  decreed  its  abolition.  Several  of 
the  peers  protested  against  this  unprecedented  innovation,  but 
their  remonstrances  met  with  no  attention.  Thus  the  parlia- 
ment which  was  formerly  composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
lords,  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen  commons,  was  reduced  to 
one  house,  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England. — 

This   assembly,  which  was  only  the  tool  of  the 
A  I)*^1649  ^''"^y?  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  regal 

office,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  under 
the  sole  direction  of  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  government  of  England  being  thus  clianged  from  a 
monarchy  to  a  republic,  the  democratical  parliament  pro- 
ceeded to  try  some  distinguished  prisoners,  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  and  powerful  supporters  of  royalty.  A  high 
court  of  justice  was  erected  for  that  purpose;  and  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  lord  Capel,  and  several  others,  being  brought 
hefore  this  new  tribunal,  were  condemned  and  executed.  The 
Scots  were  extremely  exasperated  at  these  proceedings  against 
the  duke,  whose  death  was  contrary  both  to  the  laws  of  war 
and  the  laws  of  nations :  they  therefore  determined  to  ac- 
knowledge the  young  prince  of  Wales  for  their  king.  T?'^y 
resolved,  however,  to  abridge  his  power  by  the  same  lin; 
tions  as  they  had  imposed  on  their  late  sovereign ;  and  coni- 
missions  being  dispatched  to  Breda,  where  the  jsrinee  then 
resided,  laid  before  him  the  conditions  on  which  the  Scots  of- 
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■fercd  hini  (lie  crown.  Charles  was  extrcmelr  unwilling  to 
receive  a  kingdom  without  (he  autliorily  of  a  king;  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Scots  were  so  contrary  (o  his  notions  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  that  he  shewed  the  greatest  indifference 
to  tlieir  proposals ;  and  a  considerable  space  of  time  was 
consumed  in  negociations. 

During  these  transactions  the  parliament  of  England  turned 
its  attention  towards  Ireland,  where  it  was  apprehended  that 
Charles  would  erect  his  standard.  The  treaty  which  his 
father,  Charles  I.  had  concluded  with  the  rebels,  still  sub- 
sisted, and  the  Irish  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  English  republic.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  a 
strong  army  into  Ireland ;  and  the  command  was  given  to 
Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
The  progress  of  Cromv.ell  in  Ireland  was  exceedingly  rapid; 
hut  the  success  of  his  arms  was  tarnished  by  his  cruelty. 
Having  taken  Drogheda  by  assault,  he  put  all  the  garrison  to 
the  sword :  after  the  cai)ture  of  that  important  place,  he 
seized  Kilkenny,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  country 
to  the  obedience  of  the  English  parliament. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  at  Breda.  Charles  had  shewed  great  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  crown  under  such  limitations  as  the  Scotch 
"were  determined  to  impose.  P^ven  while  the  negociations 
were  pending,  he  gave  a  commission  to  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
i'osc,  who  attempted  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
by  force.  The  marquis  having  raised  some  forces  made  a 
descent  upon  Scotland.  But  his  army  was  too  small  to  make 
any  progress.  He  was  joined  by  fy.ily  a  few  ill  armed  and 
worse  disciplined  highlanders,  who  fled  on  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  which  the  Scotch  parliament  had  sent  to  repel 
the  invasion  :  his  foreign  troops  stood  their  ground  but  were 
routed ;  and  the  marquis,  himself,  having  with  difficulty  es- 
caped from  the  field,  wandered  about  some  time  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  peasant;  but  at  length  a  gentleman,  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  bis  friend,  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  general 
Lesley,  Avho  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  parliament.  He  met  his  fate  with  great 
fortitude;   and  at  the  place  of  execution  declared  himself 
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fully  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He  was  hanged 
on  a  shallows  thirty  feet  high ;  his  head  was  placed  on  the 
Toll-hooth  at  Edinburgh  :  his  arms  and  legs  were  sent  to  four 
diHerent  (owns ;  and  his  body  was  buried  under  the  gallows. 
Thus  perished  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  who,  during  the 
civil  wars,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
loyalty. 

Charles,  seeing  all  his  hopes  of  conquering  Scotland  dis- 
concerte«l,  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom,  with  all  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  royal 
authority.     Ireland  being  nearly  reduced,  he  could  expect  no 
support  from  that  quarter :  the  states  of  the  united  provinces 
dreading  a  rupture  with  the  new  republic,  were  desirous  of 
his  departure  from  their  dominions;  and  he  knew  too  well 
the  political  maxims  of  cardinal  Mazarin  to  suppose  that  the 
court  of  France  would  prefer  the  alliance  of  an  expatriated 
prince   to  that  of  the  English    parliament     He    therefore 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Scotch  commissioners, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  signed  the  covenant  according 
to  the  promise  extorted  from  him  at  Breda.     It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Charles   submitted  to  these  conditions   only 
through   imperious  necessity ;    and   his   subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  appear  that  he  never  intended  to  be  bound  by  parch- 
ment chains  any  longer  than  while  the  same  necessity  existed. 
On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  found  nothing  that  could  make 
him  in  love  with  his  fetters  :  he  saw  himself  in  a  situation 
which  was  far  from  corresponding  with  his  ideas  of  royalty. 
His  English  friends  and  domestics  were  immediately  removed 
from  his  person,  and  he  saw  himself  surrounded  only  by  men, 
whose  political  and  religious  principles  were  entirely  different 
from  those  in  which  he  had  been  educated.     His  promise  and 
oath  to  profess  presbyterianism,  exposed  him  to  the  importu- 
nity of  the  ministers,  who  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  their 
religion,  and  did  not  scruple  to  brand  the  tenets  of  the  church 
of  England  with  the  name  of  •'  doctrines  of  devils."*     In 
one  day  they  obliged  him  to  attend  at  six  sermons  successive- 
ly ;  and  it  appears  that  this  rigorous  discipline  of  the  kirk., 

•  Rapin,  2.  p.  581,  582- 
VOL.    II.  Z 
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greatly  contributed  to  inspire  the  king  with  a  rooted  aversioB, 
not  only  against  prcsbyterianisni,  but  against  every  appear- 
ance of  strictness  in  religion.* 

Charles  had  accepted  the  regal  title  in  Scotland,  only  in 
the  view  of  facilitating  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. Of  this  the  English  parliament  was  aware,  and  judg- 
ing it  much  better  policy  to  carry  the  war  into  Scotland  than 
to  expect  it  in  England,  Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  which  Fairfax  resigned, 
and  received  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in 
reward  for  l»is  services.  Cromwell  being  now  declared  general- 
issimo of  the  armies  of  the  English  republic,  marched  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  Having  entered  that  kingdom  with- 
out opposition,  he  advanced  within  sight  of  the  Scotch  army, 
which  was  encamped  near  Edinburgh :  but  finding  the  iu- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy  too  strong  to  warrant  an  attack,  the 
want  of  provisions  and  forage  obliged  him  to  retire.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Dunbar,  where  he  intended  to  embark  his 
infantry  and  return  into  England.  The  Scotch  general  pur- 
sued him,  and  being  instigated  by  the  presbyteriau  ministers, 
who,  as  if  by  divine  revelaiion,  promised  an  easy  victory,  re- 
solved to  hazard  an  action.  Cromwell,  on  seeing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots,  cried  out,  that  "  God  had  delivered  them 
into  his  hands."  He  immediately  went  to  prayer,  and  then 
told  his  officers  that  he  felt  such  composure  of  mind  as  did 
not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  the  victory.  Whether  this  was 
enthusiasm  or  artifice,  it  served  to  inspire  his  fanatical  sol- 
diers with  courage  ;  and  the  general  did  not  prove  a  false 
prophet.  An  hour  before  day  the  next  morning  he  attacked 
the  enemy,  whose  numbers  were  greatly  superior,  and  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  The  Scots  had  between  five  and  six  thous- 
and killed,  besides  several  thousands  of  prisoners, 
i'jl'jg'l^  and  the  loss  of  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon. t 
Tlie  loss  of  the  English  is  said  to  have  been  incon- 
siderable. This  victory  put  Cromwell  in  possession  of  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  while  the  Scots,  who  were  divided  into  fac- 

•  Burnet,  1.  p.  53. 

fGiiirend.  3-  p.  294— Raphi  2.  p.  583. 
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tions,  found  no  small  difficulty  in  raising  a  new  army  for  the 
ensuing  spring. 

The  diligence  employed  in  the  preparations,  however,  was 
such  that  the  king  opened  the  campaign  at  the  head  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  men.  Cromwell  was  extremely  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions;  and  a  great  part  of  the  summer  elapsed 
■without  any  aflair  of  importance.  Charles  at  length  resolved 
to  march  into  England,  expecting  that  his  army  would  he 
greatly  increased  by  the  junction  of  the  royalists  and  the 
presbyterians,  who  were  equally  oppressed  by  the  independent 
parliament.  His  hopes,  however,  Mere  disappointed.  He 
began  a  rapid  march  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England.  But  the  parliament,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  irruption,  armed  the  militia  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  placed  guards  on  all  the  public  roads  to 
prevent  the  king's  friends  from  joining  his  army.  Cromwell, 
at  the  same  time,  began  his  march  into  England,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  king  from  advancing  to  London.  Charles  ex- 
pecting that  the  people  of  the  western  counties  would  readily 
join  his  standard,  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  honourably  received  and  immediately  pro- 
elaimed ;  but  instead  of  seeing  his  army  augmented,  by  the 
acces^on  of  friends,  he  found  it  reduced  by  desertion  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand ;  and  the  anxiety 
caused  by  this  diminution  of  his  force,  was  soon  increased  by 
the  sudden  approach  of  Cromwell. 
•On  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  a  day  fortu- 
nate for  Cromwell,  was  foucht  the  decisive  battle 
A.  D  1651  ^^  Worcester,  which  raised  his  power  beyond  all 
controul  or  limitation.  After  an  engagement  of 
some  hours  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  the  king's  forces 
were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town  in  such  confusion  that 
they  neglected  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  cavalry,  seeing 
the  parliamentarians  burst  into  the  town,  took  to  flight,  and 
left  the  infantry  to  their  mercy.  The  king,  after  attempting 
in  vain  to  rally  his  troops,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  :  al- 
most all  his  foot  were  killed  or  taken  :  the  cavalry,  being 
quickly  pursued,  were  totally  dispersed :  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton was  mortally  wounded :  three  thousand  of  the  royal  army 
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were  killed,  and  ten  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  :*  among 
the  latter  were  three  English  earls,  seven  Scotch  lurds^  six 
hundred  and  forty  colonels  and  other  offi  ers. 

The  king,  though  he  had  fortunately  escaped  from  this  dis- 
astrous and  sanguinary  scene,  was  in  a  situation  surrounded 
with  all  the  dillieulties  that  imagination  itself  can  conceive. 
The  army,  on  which  all  his  hopes  had  depended,  was  defeat- 
ed, dispersed,  and  even  annihilated.  He  saw  himself  shut  up 
in  the  middle  of  England,  a  hostile  country,  from  which  an 
escape  appeared  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  reach  Scot- 
land was  pregnant  with  extreme  danger,  as  all  the  roads 
would  be  diligently  watched  ;  and  the  parliamentarians  being 
also  victorious  in  that  kingdom,  the  danger  there  would  not 
have  been  less  than  in  England.  During  the  first  night  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  dismissing  his  attend- 
ants, he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  guide, 
and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  travelled  by  the  least  fre- 
quented roads.  The  story  of  his  concealing  himself  a  whole 
day  in  the  top  of  a  tree  is  universally  known  :  in  that  pre- 
carious situation  he  saw  and  heard  people  as  they  passed  by 
talking  of  him,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  he  might  fall  in- 
to their  hands.  His  constant  practice  was  to  travel  only  in 
the  night,  and  to  pass  the  day  in  obscure  cottages  where  he 
was  unknown,  and  where  his  food  was  generally  a  little 
coarse  bread  and  milk.  At  length,  after  two  months  of  ex- 
treme danger,  and  almost  incredible  fatigue,  having  traversed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  from  Worcester  to  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  he  reached  Brighthelmstone,t  and  embark- 
ing on  board  of  a  fishing  boat,  safely  arrived  in 
A  D  1641  ^o''™*"i'.Vj  after  a  series  of  adventures  equal  to 
any  that  embellish  the  pages  of  poetry  or  ro- 
mance.^ 

•  Whitelock,  p.  508.  This  statement  of  the  king's  loss  must  be  a  mis- 
take if  his  whole  army  was  only  12,000  or  13,000. 

•j-  Brij^hthelmstone.  which,  from  Its  pleasant  and  salubrious  situation, 
has  become  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  many 
of  the  chief  nobility,  was  then  only  a  small  fishing  village. 

t  For  a  circumstantial  relation  of  tlie  king's  adventures,  Vide  Clarend. 
3.  p.  320,  &c. 
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This  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  England  was  a 
desperate  game,  in  which  Charles  had  staked  his  all,  as  the 
conseqiieuces  of  its  failure  could  scarcely  be  less  than  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland.  General  Monk,  whom  Cromwell 
had  left  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that  kingdom,  was  every 
where  successful.  Having  besieged  and  taken  Sterling  and 
Dundee,  the  capture  of  these  two  important  places  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrew's,  and  all  the  other 
towns  and  fortresses ;  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
the  whole  of  Scotland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
English  parliament,  and  united  to  the  republic. 

The  victory  of  Worcester,  with  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land, gave  such  reputation  and  iufluence  to  the  new  republic, 
that  every  state  of  Europe  either  courted  its  friendship  or 
dreaded  its  arms.  Tranquillity  was  restored  at  home,  and 
the  independents  completely  victorious  had  modelled  the 
government  according  to  their  desire.  The  royalists,  al- 
though they  yet  formed  a  numerous  party,  could  not  endanger 
the  republic  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers.  But 
the  parliament  knew  that  neither  France  nor  Spain  designed 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Charles ;  and  even  if  such  had 
been  their  intention,  their  naval  forces  could  not  withstand 
those  of  England.  The  republic  of  the  united  provinces 
was  the  only  power  from  which  the  parliament  apprehended 
any  danger.  It  was,  therefore,  judged  expedient  to  propose 
to  the  states  not  only  an  alliance  but  such  an  union  as  might 
render  the  Dutch  and  the  English  but  one  indivisible  com- 
monwealth.* The  proposal,  however,  was  rejected,  and  the 
English  envoys,  having  been  insulted  by  the  rabble  at  the 
Hague,  gave  such  an  account  of  the  negoeiation  as  confirmed 
the  parliament  in  their  suspicion,  that  the  states  only  waited 
a  fair  opportunity  to  espouse  the  interests  of  Charles.  This 
report  of  the  envoys  extremely  exasperated  the  parliament ; 
hut  it  was  necessary  to  dissemble  till  the  war  with  Scotland 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

After  the  royalists  were  completely  subdued,  and  England 

•  These  negociations  took  place  some  months  previous -to  the  battle  of 
Worcester.     Kapin  2.  p.  586. 
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and  Scotland  united  in  one  commonwealth,  there  was  little 
probability  that  the  states  would  (Iiink  of  attempting  the 
king's  restoration.  The  parliament,  however,  had,  through 
resentment,  or  some  other  motive,  resolved  on  a  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  most  distant  pretexts,  such  as  the  inju- 
ries done  to  the  English  thirty  years  before  at  Amboyna,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  east,  were  used  to  justify  the  meditated 
hostilities.  But  the  strong  desire  shewn  by  the  parliament 
to  begin  a  war  on  such  remote  pretences,  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  some  secret  motive.  The  subversion  of  the 
monarchy  hi\d  hitherto  tended  only  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Cromwell.  Being  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies, 
he  was  master  of  the  resolutions  of  parliament:  no  one 
durst  openly  oppose  him  ;  and,  with  the  title  of  general,  he 
Mas  in  effect  the  head  of  the  republic.  It  is  therefore  more 
than  probable  that  some  of  the  members  of  parliament  might 
project  a  naval  war  in  the  expectation  that  the  expenses, 
with  M'hich  it  must  be  attended,  would  afford  an  excellent 
pretext  for  gradually  reducing  the  army,  and  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  general.  Cromwell,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  suspected  any  such  motive,  and  readily  consented  to 
the  project  of  humbling  (he  Dutch,  the  only  nation  that  was 
considered  as  formidable  to  the  English  republic.  This 
system  of  politics  gave  rise  to  the  famous  navigation  act, 
which,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  foreign  mer- 
chandise, except  in  English  bottoms,  or  in  those  of  the  coun- 
4ry  which  produces  the  comodities,*  has  proved  the  source 
of  that  naval  superiority,  which  has  long  been  possessed  by 
tills  kingdom,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  in  the  annals  of  British  legislature.  Be- 

•  The  suLstancc  of  tliis  act  was"  That  no  merchandise,  either  of  Afri- 
cai  Asia,  or  America,  inchiding  our  own  plantations,  shall  be  imported  in- 
to England  in  any  but  English  built  ships,  belonging  to  English  subjects, 
and  navigated  by  an  English  captain,  with  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the 
sailors  consisting  of  Englishmen,  excepting,  however,  such  merchandise 
as  shall  be  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or  manufac" 
jure  in  Europe  only.  Moreover,  that  no  fish  shall  be  imported  or  export* 
cd,  not  even  from  one  of  our  home  ports  to  anothefj  but  what  shall  have 
:i)een  caught  by  our  ovrn  fishermen." 
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fore  the  passing  of  this  act  the  English  merchants  usually 
employed  Dutch  vessels  in  importing  and  exporting  their 
merchandise,  because  the  Dutch  freightage  was  cheaper  than 
that  of  the  English  This  was  even  practised  iu  bringing 
home  the  produce  of  our  own  colonics ;  and  the  English 
mariners,  from  the  want  of  employment  at  home,  were  oblig- 
ed to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Hollanders.  The  .naviga- 
tion act,  therefore,  destroyed  all  the  trade  of  Holland  with 
England,  as  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  freightage,  and 
occasioned  the  famous  naval  war  between  the  two  most  pow- 
erful republics  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  since  those  of 
Carthage  and  Rome. 

The  united  states  readily  perceived  that  this  act  of  the 
English  parliament  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  commercial  in- 
terests and  maritime  strength,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  London 
to  solicit  its  revocation.  But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
parliament  had  determined  on  a  rupture.  The  states,  there- 
fore, without  further  hesitation,  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hund- 
red and  fifty  sail ;  and  their  admiral,  Martin  Van  Tromp, 
with  forly-five  ships  of  war,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
shanuel.  The  contest  between  the  two  republics  soon  com- 
menced, and  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour.  In 
the  space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  seven  bloody  naval  en- 
gagements took  place  with  various  success.  The 
Feb.  18, 19,  last  of  these  continued  three  days,  and  the  Eng- 
A.  D.  1652.  ^'^'^  being  greatly  superior  in  force,  the  Dutch 
were  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  but  the  confused  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  historians  seem  to  indicate  that 
neither  side  could  boast  of  the  victory.* 

While  the  fleets  of  the  two  republics  were  contending  for 
the  rule  of  the  ocean,  Cromwell  was  raising  himself  to  the 
sovereign  authority  in  England.  He  at  length  perceived 
the  device  of  his  enemies,  who  supposed  that  the  expense  of  a 
naval  war  would  afford  an  incontrovertible  pretext  for  disband- 
ing an  army  which  was  now  become  useless.  Cromwell,  who 
knew  that  if  the  army  were  disbanded  his  ruin  would  bo 
certain,  instigated  the  officers  to  petition  the  parliament  for 

♦  Sec  Tindal's  notes  «n  Rapin,  2.  p.  588. 
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the  arrears  of  their  pay.  This  petition  was,  according  to 
Cromwell's  exj»ectation,  rejected,  and  the  parliament  ordered 
the  officers  to  be  reprimanded  for  their  presumption.  The 
army,  however,  presented  another  petition,  requesting  the 
parliament  to  dissolve  itself,  and  to  summon  a  new  parlia- 
ment. No  measure,  indeed,  could  have  been  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  On  being  discussed  in 
the  house,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  at  the  same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  declaring  all  persons  who  should  present  such 
petitions  guilty  of  high  treason. 

All  tliis  was  precisely  what  Cromwell  desired  and  expect- 
ed. He  knew  that  this  parliament,  which  had  sat  more  than 
twelve  years,  was  odious  to  the  people,  and  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  sowing  dissension  between  it  and  the  army.  Having 
therefore  concerted  his  plan  w  ith  the  principal   officers,  he 

came  to  the  house  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and, 
A.  D  1653  ^^ithout  ceremony,  commanded  the  speaker  to  leave 

the  chair.  He  then  told  the  members  that  "  they 
had  sat  there  long  enough,  unless  they  had  done  more  good  ; 
that  some  of  them  were  whoremongers,  others  were  drunk- 
ards, that  some  of  them  were  corrupt  and  unjust,  and  scan- 
dalous professors  of  the  gospel,""  and  ordered  them  to  depart. 
The  intimidated  members  immediately  obeyed  ;  and  Crom- 
well ordering  one  of  his  soldiers  to  take  away  that  fool's 
bauble,  the  mace,  locked  the  door.  He  then  published  a  de- 
claration to  justify  so  violent  a  measure.  This  declaration 
was  signed  by  all  the  colonels  of  the  army,  and  all  the  sea 
captains  ;  and  as  his  designs  were  yet  concealed,  his  pro- 
ceedings, in  regard  to  the  parliament,  met  with  universal  ap- 
prftbation. 

Cromwell  niiglit  from  this  moment  have  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government;  but  his  design  was  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands  by  a  parliament,  in  order  to 
sanction  his  usurpation  by  so  venerable  an  authority.  He 
eaused  the  council  of  officers  to  decree  that  a  parliament  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  members  should  be  called,  and 
these  not  to  be  elecied  by  the  people,  but  chosen  by  the  gene. 
eral.     In  the  choice  of  these  persons,  he  displayed  his  sagac- 
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ity  in  forming  his  plans  :  most  of  them  were  men  of  mean 
birth,  illiterate,  and  inexperienced  in  political  affairs.  Among 
these  members  was  Barebone,  a  leather-seller,  who  being  one 
of  the  principal  speakers,  this  assembly  obtained  the  name 
of  Barebone's  parliament.*  Cromwell  clearly  foresaw  that 
the  ineapaeily  and  unpopularity  of  such  an  assembly  would 
oblige  its  members  to  put  the  government  into  his  hands; 
and  his  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  After  a  session 
of  more  than  five  months,  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  re- 
signed the  supreme  authority  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell 
and  the  council  of  officers  from  whom  it  had  been  received.  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  design  for  which  it  was 
called.  Two  days  after  this  transaction,  the  council  of  offi- 
cers, by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  them  by  par- 
A  D  165*3  'i^o'^it,  decreed  that  the  government  of  the  re- 
public should  reside  in  a  single  person,  namely, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  he  should  have  the  title  of 
protector,  and  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. He  was  then  conducted  M'ith  great  pomp  to  W  hite- 
ha!l :  Lambert  carried  before  him  the  sword  of  state,  the 
title  of  highness  was  given  him,  and  he  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed lord  protector  in  London  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Thus  Cromwell,  a  private  gentleman, 
whose  birth  seemed  to  have  placed  him  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  sovereignty,  was,  by  a  series  of  favourable  contingen- 
cies raised  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  became  possessed  of 
a  power  which  placed  him  on  a  equality  with  the  greatest 
monarehs  of  Europe. 

During  these  transactions  in  England,  the  civil  w&v  in 
Ireland  produced  a  revolution  in  the  population  and  property 
of  that  kingdom,  which  has  considerably  affected  its  subse- 
quent state.  The  eonciuest  of  that  country  had  been  almost 
completed  by  Cromwell,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  conduct  the  war  in  Scotland.  On  his  departure  from 
Ireland,  in  1650,  he  left   the  command  to   his  son-in-law, 

•  Whitelock,  however,  intimates  that  there  were  among  them  many 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  not  deficient  in  knowledge.     P.  559. 
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general  Ireton,  whom  he  appointed  his  deputy.  Ireton  dying 
the  next  year  of  the  plague,  the  parliament  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  that  coantry  to  general  Edmund  Lud- 
low,a  rigid  republican,  and  one  of  the  judges  who  had  condemn- 
ed the  late  king.  These  two  commanders  retaliated  on  the 
Irish  the  barbarities  which  they  had  exercised  on  the  Eng- 
lish, and  at  length  entirely  reduced  them  to  subjection.  But, 
in  order  to  rid  the  country  as  much  as  possible  of  these  tur- 
bulent spirits,  they  pursued  the  same  measures  that  Crom- 
well had  first  adopted.  That  general,  in  order  to  break  the 
force  of  the  Irish  rebels,  published  a  permission  to  their  offi- 
cers and  men  to  enter  into  the  service  of  foreign  princes, 
with  a  promise  not  to  offer  them  any  molestation.  By  this 
expedient,  Cromwell  found  means  to  send  above  forty  thou- 
sand of  his  enemies  out  of  the  kingdom.*  And  from  that 
time  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Irish,  it  is  supposed  that 
about  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  desperadoes  were  thus 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Most  of  the  families  that 
remained  were  removed  into  Connaught,  where  some  lands 
were  assigned  them  for  their  subsistence.  The  rest  of  the 
confiscated  lands  were  divided  among  the  adventurers  who  had 
supplied  money  for  the  war,  or  given  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  payment  of  their  arrears,  or  sold  for  the  nse  of  the 
parliament.  Thus  was  Ireland  in  some  degree  anglicised, 
and  united  with  England  and  Scotland  in  one  commonwealth, 
about  the  same  time  that  Cromwell  obtained  the  supreme 
p»wer,  with  the  title  of  protector. 

•  Clarend.  vol.  3.  p.  280. 
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The  first  important  measure  that  marked  the  administration 
of  Cromwell,  was  the  termination  of  the  DuJch  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  great  animosity,  and  had  proved 
extremely  destructive  to  both  nations.  Notwithstanding  the 
short  time  of  its  continuance,  the  two  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  are  said  to  have  lost  fifteen  hundred  of  their 
ships,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  had  suffered  more  in  their 

commerce  and  maritime  strength  than  the  English. 
A  d"i654   -^   treaty   of   peace  was   therefore  concluded  on 

terms  extremely  advantageous  to  England.  Thus 
the  war,  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Cromwell,  only  contributed  to 
heighten  his  power  and  reputation. 

The  protector  now  seeing  himself  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours,  had  nothing  to  attract  his  attention  but  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  state.  On  being  advanced  to  his  new 
dignity,  he  had  signed  an  agreement  denominated  the  "  in- 
strument of  government,"  in  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
call  a  parliament  every  three  years,  and  not  to  dissolve  it 
till  it  had  sate  the  space  of  three  months.  The  3d  day  of 
September,  1654,  was,  by  that  instrument,  appointed  for  the 
time  of  assembling  his  first  parliament,  and  Cromwell  issued 
his  writs  for  that  purpose.  It  had  been  provided  by  the 
"  instrument  of  government,"  that  the  number  of  representa- 
tives should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  boroughs  and 
counties,  and  to  their  respective  shares  of  the  public  expen- 
.ees,*  and  that  the  whole  house  should  not   consist  of  more 

*  Whitelock,  p.  552.    Clarend.  3.  p.  5S7. 
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than  four  hundred  and  sixty  members,  viz.  four  liundred  for 
England  and  Wales,  thirty  for  Scothind,  and  thirty  for  Ire- 
land. But  the  writs  issurd  by  the  protector  contained  an  ex- 
press order  tijat  none  of  the  persons  who  liad  borne  arms  for 
the  king,  nor  even  their  sons,  should  be  elected  as  representa- 
tives. 

Cromwell  expected  that  this  parliament,  from  which  the 
royalists  were  so  carefully  excluded,  would  confirm  his  pro- 
tectoral  dignity.  But  it  soon  appeared 'that  many  of  the 
members  were  rigid  republicans,  who  were  no  sooner  assem- 
bled than  they  began  to  examine  the  legality  of  his  authority. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  further  discussion  of  so  deli- 
cate a  subject,  tlje  protector  sent  for  the  members  to  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  and  reprimanded  them  for  their  presumption. 
On  their  return  to  the  house,  they  found  a  guard  placed  at 
the  door,  and  entrance  refused  to  all  who  would  not  sign  an 
engagement  to  "be  faithful  to  the  lord  protector  and  the 
government  as  established  in  one  single  person,  and  a  parlia- 
ment." Many  refusing  to  sign  this  engagement,  were  ex- 
cluded the  house  ;  and  a  still  greater  number  of  those  who 
consented,  soon  shewed  that  their  compliance  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  more  easily  eftecting  his  ruin.  A  plot  was 
formed  by  the  royalists,  with  the  concurrence  of  many  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  to  excite  an  insurrection,  and  to 
raise  armies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  Cromwell 
being  informed  by  his  spies,  prevented  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies by  dissolving  the  parliament  some  days  before  the  time 
fixed  by  the  "  instrument  of  government."  At  the  dissolu- 
tion he  told  the  members  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their 
projects.  These,  indeed,  were  ready  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  but,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  protector,  the  attempts 
of  his  enemies  were  soon  rendered  abortive. 

Although  Cromwell  had  been  so  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  he  plunged  the  commonwealth  into  a  war 
with  Spain.  This  measure,  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  was  extremely  impolitic,  as  Spain  was  now  a  declining 
empire,  incapable  of  exciting  any  just  apprehensions,  and 
her  further  depression  could  not  fail  of  contributing  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  France,    whose    rising    power  was  far 
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more  to  be  dreaded  by  England.  As  Cromwell  had  no  rea- 
sons of  a  public  nature,  nor  even  any  pretext  sufficient  to 
justify  a  rupture  with  Spain,  his  conduct  may,  with  great 
probability  of  conjecture,  be  attributed  to  motives  arising 
from  his  personal  interests.  As  the  people  are  always  daz- 
zled by  great  achievements,  he  might  deem  it  requisite  to 
add  to  the  state  some  splendid  acquisition,  in  order  to  remove 
the  odium  of  his  usurpation  ;  and  as  Spain  was  already 
weak  and  exhausted,  he  might  justly  imagine  that  her  rich 
and  extensive  dominions,  presenting  many  vulnerable  points 
of  attack,  would  afford  him  the  means  of  making  some  con- 
quests that  would  throw  lustre  on  his  protectorate,  and  con- 
vince the  English  that  his  advancement  was  conducive  to  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  republic.  These  ideas,  indeed,  are 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Thomas  Gage,  who  had  been 
a  catholic  priest,  and  having  lived  many  years  in  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  informed  Cromwell  of 
the  defenceless  state  of  those  distant  colonies.*  And  it  is 
supposed  by  some  historians,  that  the  principal  view  of  the 
protector  in  undertaking  this  war,  was  to  obtain,  by  plun- 
dering the  Spaniards,  a  supply  of  gold,  which  might  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  designs  in  England  without  depending  on 
parliaments  for  money. f 

The  protector,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  sent  a 
fleet  of  thirty  ships,  with  nine  or  ten  thousand  land  forces,]: 
under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  to  attack  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  capital  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  But  Vena- 
bles having,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  landed  his  troops  at 
too  great  a  distance,  they  were  so  fatigued  by  a  long  march 
in  that  hot  climate,  and  so  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
that  on  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were  easily  repulsed, 
and  compelled  to  re-embark  with  considerable  loss.  On  the 
failure  of  this  attempt,  however,  the  English  commanders 
proceeded  to  Jamaica,  and,  with  little  opposition,  seized  on 
that  valuable  island,  which  has  ever  since  remained  an  ap- 
pendage to  the   crown  of  Great  Britain.     In  the  following 


•  Burnet,  p.  74 
t  Welwood,  p.  100. 
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year,  the  admirals  Blake  and  Montague,  cruizing^ 
off  Cadiz,  fell  in  with  eight  Spanish  ships  return- 
ing riclily  laden  from  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  them  rau 
ashore;  but  two  were  captured,  and  being  brouglit  to  Ports- 
mouth, the  money  and  merchandise  which  they  contained, 
were,  by  the  order  of  Oomwell,  triumphantly  conveyed  in 
waggons  to  London.  Blake  and  Montague  still  continued  off 
Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  returning  from 
Peru.  But,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  it  had  put  into  Ten- 
eriffe,  Blake  stood  away  for  the  Canaries,  and  found  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  large  galleons,  and  ten  smaller  vessels,  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  covered  by  land  batteries, 
and  placed  in  the  best  manner  that  was  possible  for  defence. 
Notwithstanding  the  perilous  nature  of  the  attempt,  Blake, 
without  hesitation,  attacked  the  galleons,  and  after  having 
received  their  fire,  carried  them  by  boarding.  But,  as  the 
wind  prevented  him  from  bringing  them  out,  he  was  obliged  to 
set  them  on  fire ;  and  thus,  although  the  Spaniards  suffered  a 
great  Joss,  the  English  acquired  nothing  but  glory.  Indeed, 
as  it  commonly  happens  that  the  greatest  advantages  derived 
from  war  cannot  compensate  its  disadvantages,  all  the  succes- 
ses of  the  English  were  far  from  counterbalancing  the  los» 
of  their  trade  with  Spain,  which  being  transferred  to  the 
Dutch,  served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  demages  sustained  in  their  contest  with  the  common- 
wealth. 

While  the  protector  saw  liia  arms  triumphant  abroad,  he 
"t\as  harassed  by  conspiracies,  and  exposed  to  continual 
dangers  at  home.  The  royalists,  tlie  presbyterians,  and  the 
republicans,  the  three  great  parties  which  divided  the  na- 
tion, although  hostile  to  each  other,  united  in  their  disaffec- 
tion to  his  government.  His  only  support  was  the  army, 
which  he  had  filled  with  enthusiasts  and  fanatics;  but  even 
among  these  were  several  rigid  republicans,  who  having  effec- 
tualy  served  him  withoutpenetrating his designs,were extremely 
incensed  on  seeing  themselves  used  as  the  tools  of  his  private 
ambition.  To  hold  all  parties  in  subjection,  Cromwell  divided 
England  into  twelve  districts,  and  placed  over  each  a  major- 
general,  with  an  almost  absolute  power,  that  they  might  al- 
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ways  be  ready  to  prevent  or  quell  insurreetions.*  These  offi- 
cers, however,  so  greatly  oppressed  the  people,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  curtail  their  power. 

In  order  to  remove  from  his  government  the  appearance 
of  despotism,  he  now  resolved  to  call  a  parliament,  but  such 
an  one  as  would  be  only  the  organ  of  his  will.  He  therefore 
planned  so  dexterously  his  measures,  that  although  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their 
representatives,  he  secured  a  great  majority.  Besides  this, 
none  were  admitted  into  the  house,  nntil  they  had  signed  the 
engagement  to  he  faithful  to  the  protector  and  the  establish- 
ed government ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  par- 
A.  D  I65V  liament,  above  a  hundred  members  refusing  their 
signatures,  were  not  permitted  to  take  their  seats^ 
The  parliament  being  thus  modelled,  the  session  was  open- 
ed ;  and  money  was  liberally  granted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  and  army,  and  the  continuation  of  the  war 
against  Spain.  Having  now  a  parliament  entirely  at  his 
devotion,  Cromwell,  who  had  only  one  step  more  to  the 
throne,  and  already  possessed  the  authority,  began  to  as- 
pire to  the  title  of  king.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  design, 
he  endeavoured,  with  great  assiduity,  to  render  himself 
popular.  He  caressed  all  parties,  without  even  excepting 
the  royalists,  and  shewed  a  great  respect  for  the  nobility, 
while  his  creatures  were  managing  his  interests  in  parlia- 
ment. The  motion  at  last  was  made  that  the  regal  title 
should  be  conferred  on  the  protector ;  and,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, it  was  carried  by  a  majority.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Cromwell,  with  an  offer  of  the  crown.  He 
affected  to  be  extremely  surprised,  and  even  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  this  message ;  but,  after  appealing  to  his  conscience, 
and  arguing  with  the  usual  hypocrisy  of  politicians  on  similar 
occasions,  he  at  length  condescended  to  appoint  a  day  for 
hearing  the  reasons  which  they  could  allege  in  favour  of  the 
measure  which  they  had  projected.  The  day  being  arrived, 
the  committee  again  waited  on  Cromwell,  and  the  members 
displayed  all  their  rhetoric  to  bring  him  to  compliance  with 

*  Clarcmd.  vol.  3.  p.  458. 
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the  request  of  the  parliament.  The  protector  now  appearing 
to  be  softened  by  their  arguments,  replied  that  Jie  could  neith- 
er refuse  uor  accept  the  crown,  without  due  deliber- 

■  •  -^  ■  ation,  and  appointed  the  8th  of  May  for  his  final 
answer. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  mind  of  Cromwell  must  now 
have  been  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  His  ambition  would 
prompt  him  to  accept  tiie  proffered  crown ;  and  those  who 
are  versed  in  the  history  of  politicians  will  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  business  had  been  directed  by  Jiimself.  But 
the  disposition  of  his  principal  friends  and  relations  made 
him  treml)Ic.  Ou  the  very  day  appointed  for  giving  his  an- 
swer, Desborough,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Fleetwood,  his  son- 
in-law,  walking  with  him  in  St.  James's  Park,  told  him  plainly 
that  if  he  accepted  the  crown  they  could  serve  him  no  longer. 
This  he  had  reason  to  consider  as  the  sentiment  of  several 
other  of  his  principal  officers  to  whom  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment, and  on  whose  support  his  fortune  seemed  to  depend. — 
Discouraged  by  these  gloomy  appearances,  he  refused  the 
crown  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ready  to  be  placed  ou  liis 
Lead,  and  returned  his  final  answer  to  the  committee  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  title  of  king.*  This  part  of  the  history 
of  Cromwell  is  exactly  a  counterpart  to  the  drama  acted  by 
Caesar  at  Rome.f 

Although  Cromwell  thus  saw  himself  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  hopes  of  a  crown,  the  parliament  in  reward  of  his  pre- 
tended moderation,  not  only  confirmed  him  in  the  protectorate, 
but  increased  the  powers  already  annexed  to  his  office.  The 
prosperity  of  his  affairs  abroad  might  also,  in  some  measure, 
console  him  for  his  disappointments  at  home.  The  protector 
had  concluded  with  France  a  treaty  of  alliance  defensive  and 
offensive  against  .Spain.  England  was  to  furnish  six  thousand 
men  to  join  the  French  army.  JMardike  and  Dunkirk  were 
to  be  besieged,  and,  when  taken,  delivered  to  the  English. — 
According  to  these  arrangements,  Cromwell  sent  six  thousand 
of  his  best  troops  into  Flanders;  and  the  campaign  proved 

*  See  Welwoocl,  p  99  &.c. 
f  Plutarch  vita  Julii  C^csaris. 
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sjiccessfiil.  The  French  reduced  many  strong  places,  and 
among  others  Mardike,  which  was  delivered  to  the  English. 
This  treaty,  between  the  protector  and  France,  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  an  alliance  between  king  Charles  and 
Spain.  The  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  all  the 
English  of  the  king's  party,  were  immediately  ordered  to  de- 
part from  France:  these  retired  into  the  Netherlands,  some 
to  the  king,  who  was  at  Bruges,  and  others  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  Spanish  armies. 

Cromwell  perceiving  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  parliament,  resolved  to  erect  another  house,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  his  creatures.  His  intention  was  that  this 
house  should  serve  as  a  house  of  lords,  though  he  durst  not 
call  it  by  that  name ;  and  that  it  sliould  be  invested  with  the 
same  privileges  as  the  peers  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  protector,  however,  experienced  more  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting his  power  at  home  than  in  transacting  his  foreign 
concerns.  His  influence  in  the  parliament  daily  declined,  and 
his  enemies  had  gained  a  majority  in  the  very  house  which 
had  offered  to  make  him  a  king.  This  unexpected  change 
was  sufficient  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Cromwell.  He 
readily  perceived  how  nearly  it  concerned  his  interests  that 
this  parliament  should  not  sit  any  longer.  He  therefore  went 
to  the  house,  and  after  loading  the  members  with  bitter  re- 
proaches, accusing  them  of  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  army, 
and  declaring  that  some  of  them  had  inlisted  men  by  com- 
mission for  the  king :  he  concluded  his  speech  by  saying, 
"  I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting,  and 
"  I  do  dissolve  this  parliament.  And  let  God  judge  between 
"  me  and  you."  To  this  appeal  to  heaven,  many  of  the  com- 
mons answered  Amen.  Thus  was  dissolved  the  last  parlia- 
ment that  was  held  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell. 

His  allusion  to  plots  in  favour  of  the  king  was  not  with- 
out foundation.  A  conspiracy  of  this  kind  actually  existed. 
The  project  was  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  against  the 
existing  government,  in  the  hope  that  the  royalists  would  not 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  joining  those  who  should 
take  arms ;  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond  came  to  London, 
where  he  lay  concealed  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  in  order 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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to  concert  measures  with  the  conspirators.     But  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Cromwell,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  spies,  all  their 
projects  were  discovered.     Mr.  Mordaunt.  brother  to  the  earl" 
of  Peterborou45h,  f?ir  Henry  Slingsby,  and  Dr.  Hewit,  a  min- 
ister of  the  church  of  England,  the  three  principal  managers 
of  the  plot,  were  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower.     Mor- 
daunt had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape:   Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  and  Dr.  Hewit  were  condemned  and  executed.  Three 
others  were  hanged  and  quartered  ;  and  some  were  condemnedj 
but  pardoned  by  Cromwell,  lest  too  great  a  severity  should 
multiply  the  number  of  his  enemies.     His  foreign  concerns> 
however,  still  continued  iti  a  prosperous'  state.     In  Flanders 
the  united  arms  of  England   and   France  were  successful. 
Dunkirk   was    captured   by    mareschal    Turenne, 
A  D*^  1658    ^"*''  a^^^cording  to  the  treaty  of  alliance,  delivered 
to  the  English. 
Amidst  the   pomp   and   power    of  successful   usurpation, 
Cromwell  was  far  from  enjoying  tranquillity  of  mind.     Con- 
scious of  having  oppressed  or  deceived  all  parties,  he  lived 
in  continual  apprehension  of  open   revolt  or  private  conspir- 
acy, and  experienced  all  the  anxiety  that  usually  tortures  the 
breasts  of  usurpers  and  tyrants.     He  received   repeated  in- 
formation that  some  who  had  been  his  most  zealous  adherents, 
had  formed  a  design  of  taking  him  off  by  assassination,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  not  less  to  fear  fiom  pretended  friends 
than  from  avowed  enemies.     Equally  distrustful  of  all,  he 
knew  not  on  whom  to  rely  ;  and  his   suspicions  excited  him 
to  use  extraordinary  means  for  avoiding  the  dangers  by  which 
lie  was  threatened.     He  never  appeared  in  public  without  a 
strong  guard,  and  took  care  not  to  sleep  tw  o  nights  successive- 
ly in  the  same  chamber.     From  the  dread  of  assassination  he 
>\as  at  last  freed  by  a  tertian  ague,  which  removed 
A   S* \65S    '"'^  fi'om  a  troublesome  life.     He  died  at  White- 
hall, in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth 
of  his  protectorate.* 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  tliis  extraordinary  man,  it  is 

*  Cromwell  had  held  the  office  of  protector  four  years,  eight  months 
•  and  thirteen  days. 
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difficult  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  virtues  or  his  vices.  The 
complicated  difficulties  in  which  he  was  generally  involved 
after  his  appearance  on  the  public  theatre,  required  hira  to 
disguise  all  his  motives  of  action;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  aspersions  with  which  party  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  blacken  his  memory.  In  his  private  life,  his 
morals  wer<i  irreproachable.  He  was  guilty  of  none  of  tha 
vices  to  which  men  are  most  commonly  addicted.  Neither 
gluttony  nor  drunkenness,  nor  gaming  nor  luxury,  nor. incon- 
tinence nor  avarice,  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge.  In  his 
public  conduct,  ambition  appears  to  have  been  his  predomi- 
nant passion,  of  which  the  baneful  impulse  precipitated  hira 
into  an  abyss  of  guilt.  The  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.  must  be  considered  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, and  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory.  For  his  usur- 
pation of  the  govenimeut,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
may  afford  an  apology.  It  was  not  from  the  king  that  he 
wrested  the  supreme  power;  but  from  those  who  themselves 
had  subverted  the  monarchy,  and  abolished  the  national  reli- 
gion, from  those,  in  a  word,  who  themselves  were  rebels  and 
usurpers.  The  impartial  historian  must  therefore  acknowl- 
edge, and  the  candid  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  Crom- 
well was  not  more  guilty,  but  only  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  those  who  had  subverted  the  constitution  of  their 
country. 

A  profound  dissimulation  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
traits  in  the  character  of  this  successful  aspirer.  His  situa- 
tion amidst  the  intrigues  of  opposite  parties,  obliged  him  to 
wear  a  perpetual  disguise,  and  to  mask  all  his  designs  with 
an  impenetrable  veil  of  hypocrisy.  His  dissimulation,  how- 
ever, did  not  surpass  that  of  Elizabeth,  which  historians 
have  seldom  considered  as  criminal.  Duplicity,  indeed,  is 
often  a  necessary  branch  of  political  science.  And  if  we 
peruse  with  attention  tlie  history  of  those  men,  who,  in  lur- 
hulent  and  difficult  times,  are  called  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  their 
lives  are  a  continual  masquerade.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  life 
of  Cromwell.    Never  was  there  a  man  more  versed  in  the 
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arts  of  political  and  religious  hypocrisy.*  All  his  most 
remarkable  aelions,  all  his  deliberations  in  (he  cabinet,  all 
his  operations  in  the  field,  were  begun  «ith  prayer,  and  every 
successful  manoeuvre,  \\lietlier  political  or  military,  was  con- 
cluded with  thanksgiving.  On  every  occasion  he  appealed  to 
heaven  as  witness  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  al- 
ways pretended  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  religion.  But  he 
could  readily  adopt  his  religions  tenets  to  the  views  of  his 
ambition  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
professed  himself  a  rigid  presbyterian,  but  afterwards  an  in- 
dependent ;  and  after  he  obtained  the  protectorship,  he  seemed 
indifferent  to  all  religious  parties,  whom  he  caressed  by  turns 
as  it  seemed  to  suit  his  political  interests. 

The  abilities  of  Cromwell  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  not 
the  result  of  education.  He  possessed  only  a  small  share  of 
learning,  and  m  as  destitute  of  the  talent  of  eloquence.  His 
delivery  was  ungraceful,  and  his  speeches  were  prolix  and 
confused.  Nature,  indeed,  had  fitted  him  for  the  camp  and 
the  cabinet,  rather  than  for  the  senate.  Although  he  was 
forty-two  years  of  age  before  he  had  dra^vn  a  sword,  his 
Courage  and  conduct  were  equally  conspicuous.  The  victory 
of  Marston  Moor  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  valour.  His  a- 
chievements  in  Ireland  augmented  his  fame,  and  the  battles  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree.  His 
reputation  in  the  army  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  capacity  for  civil  affairs.  He  entered  into  the 
deepest  designs  of  the  independents,  and  advanced  with  equal 
rapidity  in  his  military  and  his  political  career.  As  to  his 
foreign  politics,  they  were  more  conducive  to  his  own  advan- 
tage than  to  that  of  the  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
in  the  parliament  that  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman as  great  as  ever  had  been  that  of  a  Roman. f  But  a 
little  temporary  glory  was  a  small  compensation  to  England 

*  Cromwell  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather  liave  taken  the  shepherd'8 
staff  than  the  office  of  protcclor,  liad  it  not  been  to  prevent  tilings  from 
fallinfj  into  conf.ision.    Rapin,  vol.  2.  p.  601. 

f  Burnet,  p.  81. 
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for  the  evils  which  resulted  from  his  confederacy  with  France 
against  Spain.  A  cotemporary  writer,  and  one  of  his  generals, 
observes  that,  by  this  confederacy,  the  balance  of  the  two 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  was  destroyed,  and  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  future  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy,  to 
the  unspeakable  detriment  of  Europe  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly of  England.*  One  of  the  most  beneficial  eflfects  of 
Cromwell's  government  was  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  policy 
was  his  dexterity  in  managing  the  difterent  parties,  among  all 
of  whom  he  had  spies,  as  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  maxims 
to  spare  no  cost  or  pains  in  procuring  intelligence.  To  his 
unremitting  vigilance  and  his  prompt  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  designs  of  others,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, his  elevation  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion rather  than  of  a  pre-eminent  genius. 

Curiosity  is  naturally  directed  to  an  investigation  of  the 
state  of  society  during  this  turbulent  period,  which  appears 
so  unfavourable  to  commerce,  to  letters,  and  arts.  The 
strength  of  the  English  commonwealth,  after  so  great  an  ef- 
fusion of  blood  and  expenditure  of  money  during  the  civil 
war,  and  the  destructive  ravages  which  so  many  parts  of  the 
country  had  alternately  experienced,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  astonishing;  and  it  affords  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  kingdom  Avas  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  commencement 
of  this  unhappy  contest.  It  also  appears,  that  during  the 
republican  government  and  the  protectorate,  the  nation  had 
improved  in  opulence  as  well  as  in  power.  In  the  years  1652 
and  1653,  the  nation  was  able  to  bear  an  extraordinary  assess- 
ment of  120,000^.  per  month,  besides  the  ordinary  taxes, 
which  were  not  inconsiderable.f  The  legal  interest  of  money, 
which  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  reduced  from 
ten  to  eight,  was  now  fixed  at  six  per  cent,  an  unequivocal 
sign  of  increasing  commerce  and  wealth. 

The  sanguinary  contests  of  competitors  for  disputed  croAvns, 

•  Ludlow.  Mem.  2.  p.  559. 
t  An<i.  Hist,  Comm.  2.  p  430. 
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are  destructive  to  social  iinprovements,  and  greatly  impede 
'the  progress  of  letters  and  science :  liiit  those  which  arise  be- 
tween polilical  and  religious  parties  rouse  the  eiiertries  of  the 
mind,  hy  placing  before  it  the  most  interesting  objeci?.  of  hu- 
man inquiry.  The  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  greatly  contriNuted  to  prolong  tlie  age  of 
Gothic  ignorance  in  England:  the  dispHte  between  Charles!. 
and  his  parliament,  and  the  clashing  of  different  parties, 
tended  to  diffuse  light  through  the  nation.  "  Those^"  says  a 
judicious  writer,  "who  consider  the  usual  excitements  to  ge- 
^'nius,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  amidst  all  the  dis- 
"  orders  of  that  period,  the  im])orlant  disputes  and  violent 
*•  struggle  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  nation  was  engaged, 
"  by  awakening  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise,  had  eon- 
"  tributed  to  accelerate,  instead  of  retarding,  the  pursuits  of 
"science  and  literature,  and  by  opening  to  men  of  letters  a 
"  Avide  Held  of  ambition,  excited  them  to  cultivate  their  tal- 
"  ents."*  To  the  operation  of  such  causes  may  be  referred 
Milton's  Treatises  on  Government,  Harrington's  Oceana,  and 
other  poliucal  works,  which,  although  we  cannot,  at  this 
liappy  period,  approve  their  principles,  display  great  erudi- 
fion  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history.  This  period, 
indeed,  was  not  less  fertile  in  political  works  than  the  reign 
f.f  James  I.  had  been  in  those  on  theology;  and  the  seeds  of 
intellect,  which  struck  root  in  those  times  of  general  inquiry, 
produced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  genius  after  the  restoration. 
The  singular  complexion  of  the  times  produced  a  eorres- 
poii;lii:g  effect  on  the  national  character  and  manners,  which 
assumf'd  an  air  of  puritanical  stiffness  and  republican  severi- 
ty. All  kinds  of  diversions,  all  splendid  gaiety,  and  extrav- 
agant expenses,  were  condemned  aN?  sinful,  and  exploded  as 
i:nfashionable.  But  although  this  was  an  age  of  fanaticism, 
it  wasnot  marked  by  intolerance.  According  to  the  system 
of  the  independents,  an  unbounded  latitude  was  allowed  to 
religions  opinions,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
political  system.  Cromwell,  indeed,  extended  the  benefits  of 
toleration  not  only  to  christians,  but  even  to  the  Jews,  whom 

♦  Millar's  Eng.  Gov.  3.  p-  28?. 
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^e  permitted  to  settle  in  England  fur  the  first  time  since  their 
expulsion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But  it  is  said  that  he 
adopted  this  measure  on  the  consideration  of  their  extensive 
Borrcspondenee,  and  iheir  trade  in  monied  concerns,  and  that 
he  obtained  from  them    a  present  of  200.000/.  in   return    for 
his  indulgence  in  granting  lliem  an  establishment.*     But  the 
most  memorable  event  of  this  period  is,  the  total  abolition  of 
villiiinage,  which,  by  the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  influx  of 
money,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  worn  out.     Cromwell  and  his  parliament  abolished 
*^  socage  in  capite,^^  with  the    courts  of  wards    and  liveries, 
and  thus  put  a  final  period  to  the  feudal  system  in  England. 
The  interval  of  time  between  Cromwell's  demise  and  the 
king's  restoration,  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  season  of 
anarchy,     lie  had  nominated,  for   his  successor  in   the  pro- 
tectorship, I  is  eldest  son,  Richard,  who  was  soon  discovered 
to  want  the  abilities  and  experience  requisite  in  so  tvonble- 
some  a  situation.     The  nation  was  divided  into  a  confused 
variety  of  parties,  consisting  of  royalists,  republicans,  pres- 
byterians,  anabaptists,  independents,  and  fifth  monarchy  men, 
who  daily  expected  the   appearance  of  Christ  to  reign  upon 
earth.     Oliver  had  been  able  to  overawe,  but   not  to  extin- 
guish these  factions  ;  and  as  soon  as  death  had  removed  him 
out  of  the  world,  each  of  them  hoped  to  gain  the  ascendency 
under  the  protectorate  of  his  son,    who   did  not    inherit  his 
talents.     Richard  had  intened  to  follow  the  maxims   of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  his  father,    and  accordingly  fnrmed  the 
design  of  making   himself  master  of  the  deliberations  of  his 
council,  and  of  reducing  the  army  to  receive  his  orders  with 
submission.     By  these  two  maxims   Oliver  had   maintained 
his  authority.     But  to  pursue  the  same  measures,  Richard 
ought  to  have  possessed  his  father's   capacity   for  civil  and 
military  affairs,  his  courage  and  resolution  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
like  him    to  have  been  able  to  strike  terror  into  all  those  w  ho 
should  oppose  his  designs.     Richard  had  none  of  those  tal- 
ents for  commanding   respect,   for  inspiring  his  opponents 
with  fear,  or  his   adherents  with  confidence.     His  first  nieus- 

•  Burnet,  p.  7L 
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lire,  however,  was  dictated  l»y  prudence.  Considering  hit 
father's  testament,  the  approbation  of  the  council,  and  the 
addresses  I'rom  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  as  insufficient 
to  establish  his  authority,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  have 
his  dignity  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  which  was 
A. D.  1659  *^'^*'o'**''"n'y  called,  consisting  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  members,  and  modelled  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  last  that  was  held  under  his  father's  protector- 
ate. 

Richard  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with  difliculties. 
The  council  began  to  assume  greater  power  than  it  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  former  protectorate  ;  and  the  army  aspired 
to  the  authority   which   it  possessed  during  the  latter  part  of 
the   commonwealth.      The  oHlccrs  were  divided  into  three 
parties.*     The  first  cmsisted  of  rigid  republicans  ;  the  se- 
cond of  those  who  had  been  active  in  setting  up  Richard  only 
with  a  view  of  usurping  the  powers  of  government  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name — these  two  factions  were  almost  equally 
balanced  ;  the  third,  and  the  feeblest  party,  was  composed  of 
the  adherents  to  the  new  protector.     Fleetwood,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  Dcsborough,  his  uncle,  who  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  advance  him  to  the  protectorate,  were  the  first  to 
combine  against  his   authority,   and   their   intrigues   proved 
successful.  They  represented  the  opposition  which  his  father 
had  ifteu  met  with  from  parliaments ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  supporting  his  power,  they  assembled  a  council  of  the  offi- 
cers at  Jjondon.     This   assembly,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
«'  the  great  council    of  the  army,"  and   was  designed  as   a 
check  both  to  the  parliuments  and  the  protector,  was  under 
the  direction  of  another  council,  which  was  composed  of  Des- 
horough,  Fleetwood,  and  other  privy  counsellors,   and  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  army.     These  arrangements   being  made, 
the  great  council  of  officers  threw  off  the  mask.     They  pre- 
sented a  petition  that  no  member  of  the  aimy  should    be  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  officers  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  chusing  their  general.     It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  this  was  nothing  less   than  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty. 

*  'I"!ie  names  of  their  leaders  may  be  seen  in  Ludlow,  vol.  2  p.  6j1. 
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Richard  rejected  the  petition,  and  threatened  to  cashier  them 
for  their  presumption. 

The  parliament,  in  the  mean  while,  confirmed  Richard  in 
the  protectorship,  and  seemed  disposed  to  support  his  mea- 
sures ;  but  its  authority  was  subverted  by  tlie  power  of  the 
army.  Desborou5;h,  with  a  strong  guard,  having  seized  all 
the  avenues  to  Wliitehall,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
.protector,  compelled  him  by  menaces  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment. The  officers  then  proceeded  to  elect  Fleetwood  for 
their  general.  But  Lambert,  who  was  a  man  of  immoderate 
ambition,  immediately  began  to  form  a  private  cabal  :  he 
would  gladly  have  followed  the  steps  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
had  circumstances  been  favourable  to  his  design  ;  but  Fleet- 
wood being  an  ardent  enthusiast,  was  the  idol  of  a  fanatical 
army.  Lambert,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  act  with  caution, 
and  engaged  Colonel  Lilburn  to  cabal  with  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, in  order  to  check  the  aspiring  measures  of  his  rival. 
Although  Richard  still  enjoyed  the  title  of  protector,  his  au- 
thority was  extinct ;  and  Fleetwood,  as  general  of  the  army, 
convened  the  officers  at  Wallingford-house  to  settle  the  gov- 
ernment. All  the  superior  officers  attended;  but  those  of 
.inferior  rank  were  induced,  by  the  intrigues  of  Lambert  and 
rLilburn,  to  assemble  at  St.  James's,  where  they  unanimous- 
ly agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
ttommonwealth  than  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament. 
This  resolution  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  army,  of  which  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  independents,  anabaptists,  enthusiasts,  fifth  monar- 
chy men,  and  other  fanatics — all  of  them  republicans  strict- 
ly devoted  to  what  they  called  "  tlie  good  old  cause,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  cause  supported  by  the  parliament  which  was 
now  to  be  restored,  or,  in  plain  words,  the  cause  of  republi- 
canism, rebellion,  and  regicide.  The  superior  officers  were 
intimidated  by  their  subalterns  into  a  compliance ;  and  to 
prevent  a  revolt  in  the  army,  it  was  resolved  to  restore  the 
long  parliament.  But  care  was  taken  to  exclude  all  the  pres  ■ 
hyterians,  and  not  more  than  forty-two  members  took  their 
seats.  This  curtailed  assembly,  which  was  called  in  derij 
VOL.    IT.  C  C 
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&ion  the  rump  parliament,*  obli^^ed  Richard  to  resign  tlie 
protectorship,  aCler  assigning  pou«iions  to  him  and.liis  motlier, 
and  then  began  to  adopt  measures  for  reducing  tlie  power  of 
the  army.  The  scenes  which  preceded  (he  elevation  of 
Cromwell  were  now  renewed  :  the  army  presented  a  seditious 
address,  which  the  parliament  answered  by  an  order  to  dis- 
place Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  others  of  the 
principal  officers,  appoiutiiig  commissioners  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army. 

But  tlicse  proceedings  not  being  supported  by  force,  the 
officers  received  with  contempt  the  orders  of  parliament. — 
Lambert,  with  a  body  of  troops,  secured  all  the  avenues  lead, 
ing  to  the  house,  and  the  next  day  Fleetwood, 
A  D  1659  coming  to  join  him,  prevented  the  members  from 
assembling.  The  parliament  being  thus  forcibly 
dissolved,  a  council  of  ten  of  the  principal  officers  was  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  (empiirary  administration  of  the  government. 
At  last,  on  the  thirteenth  day,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  par- 
liament, the  gi-eat  council  of  officers  assembled  at  London,  as 
sole  sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  appointed  a  committee 
of  safety,  consisting  of  twenty-three  persons,  in  whose  hands 
they  placed  the  supreme  authority. 

During  these  incessant  alterations  of  the  government,  gen- 
eral Monk,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  veteran  troops,  began  to  consider 
the  difficulties  and  the  advantages  of  his  situation.  The 
rump  parliament  had,  before  its  dispersion,  begun  to  treat 
with  him,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  his  obedience  and 
aid;  and  the  council  of  officers  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to 
their  party.  Kut  although  he  was  equally  caressed  by  the 
parliament  and  the  army,  because  the  former  wanted  his  help 
and  tlic  latter  feared  his  opposition,  he  knew  that  whichso- 
ever of  the  two  parties  prevailed,  he  should,  at  last,  be  the 
victim.  As  it  was  impossible,  in  such  times  and  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  contend- 
ing factions,  Monk  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  resolved 
to  march  into  England. 

*  Alhiding  to  the  rump  of  a  fowl. 
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It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  from  the  first  com- 
meneement  of  the  rupture  between  the  parliament  and  the 
army,  Monk  hf\"l  formed  the  project  of  restoring  the  mon- 
archy. This  might,  indeed,  have  been  an  object  of  distant 
contemplation  to  a  mind  balancing  between  loyalty  and  am- 
bition, and  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  gov- 
erning part  of  the  nation;  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, with  a  judicious  historian  of  those  times,*  that  he  had 
formed  no  settled  design,  but  had  resolved  to  act  as  circum- 
stances should  require  and  opportunity  should  permit.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  he  covered  them  with  such 
a  veil  of  secrecy  and  dissimulation  as  to  render  them  impen- 
etrable. The  restoration  of  the  rump  parliament  was  his 
ostensible  object,  and  under  this  pretext  he  made  preparations 
for  marching  into  England.  The  presbyterian  party,  which 
had  been  held  in  subjection  by  the  independents,  now  began 
to  revive,  and  the  deposed  parliament  sent  Monk  a  commis- 
sion, appointing  him  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  governor  of  Portsmouth  declared  for  the  parliament. 
The  committee  of  safety,  on  hearing  of  this  defection,  sent  a 
detachment  to  block  up  the  town;  but  the  soldiers  deserted 
their  officers,  and,  declaring  for  the  parliament,  were  receiv- 
ed into  Portsmouth  as  friends.  Another  detachment  followed 
their  example,  and  vice-admiral  Lowson,  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring for  the  parliament,  sailed  up  the  Thames  with  his 
fleet  to  overawe  the  adherents  of  the  committee.  During 
these  transactions  the  committee  of  safety,  discouraged  and 
confounded,  took  no  measures  for  maintaining  their  station, 
and  instead  of  collecting  the  army,  on  which,  indeed,  they 
could  have  no  reliance,  suffered  it  to  be  dispersed  in  differenr. 
quarters.  In  the  mean  while  the  troops  from  Portsmouth, 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  parliament  at  their  head, 
marched  towards  London.  The  committee  of  safety,  not 
daring  to  trust  their  own  soldiers,  were  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. In  this  critical  situation,  Fleetwood  was  advised  by 
some  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  either  re- 

*  Dr.  Burnet,  p.  84. 
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(luce  the  parliament  or  restore  tlie  king.  At  fust  lie  was  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  measures,  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  himself  and  liis  friends  :  liut  the  advice  of 
Vane,  Uesborough,  and  otiiers,  induced  him  to  alter  his  mind. 
He  and  his  colleagues,  therefore,  either  through  want  of  ca- 
pacity or  of  resolution  to  extricate  themselves  from  these  dif- 
ficulties, consented  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  resign- 
ed their  authority. 

No  sooner  was  the  news  of  this  event  spread  through  the 
kingdom,  than  general  Lambert,  who  commanded  a  division 
of  the  army  in  the  north,  was  put  under  arrest  by  his  own 
troops,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
and  some  other  members  of  parliament,  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  army,  also  were  committed  tu  prison.  Thus  thg 
Dec. 26  ^'"'"P  ])arliament  was  restored  about  a  week  before 
A.  D.  i6o9.   general  Monk  left  Scotland. 

Monk  began  his  march,  and  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
A.  D.    660.  j^j.y  jjQ^gj-ejj  England.     He  had  not  advanced  far 

hefore  he  received  a  message  from  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
informing  him  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  good  intentions,  but  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  proceeding  to  London  was  now  unneces- 
sary. Monk,  however,  continued  his  march  under  pretence 
of  supporting  tlie.  authority  of  the  newly  restored  parliament. 
His  conduct  now  began  to  be  daily  more  suspected.  Monk, 
who  had  only  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  could  have 
11©  rellauee  but  on  the  disposition  of  the  people  and  the  dis- 
sentions  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of  oflicers, 
•which  he  took  every  method  to  foment,  as  their  union  must 
have  rendered  all  his  projects  impracticable;  and  it  fortu- 
nately hapjiened  that  the  parliament  were  more  jealous  of 
their  own  army  than  of  Monk,  who  professed  tliat  his  march 
lo  Loudon  was  only  to  render  them  service.  On  his  arrival 
at  St.  Alban's,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament,  request- 
ing that  the  regiments  in  the  city  might  be  sent  to  more  dis- 
tant quarters.  This  demand,  which  many  of  the  members 
suspected  of  involving  some  mystery,  was  complied  with  by 
-a  majority  of  votes  :  the  regiments  were,  therefore,  ordered  to 
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remove,  and  Monk,  with  his  troops,  entered  Lon- 
A  13^1660    '^^'*  '°  triumph.     The  next  step  was  to  introduce 

into  the  parliament  the  presbyterian  members  who 
had  formerly  been  excluded.  This,  Monk,  after  various  ma- 
noeuvres, effected,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  of  the  city  of  London,  which  was  almost  wholly 
presbyterian.  But  he  obliged  these  members  to  engage,  that, 
after  their  re-admission,  they  would  dissolve  the  existing  par- 
liament, and  issue  writs  for  anew  election.  The  presbyteri- 
ans  now  forming  a  great  majority  in  the  house,  several  acts 
were  passed  which  may  be  considered  as  preparatives  to  the 
restoration  of  the  king;  and  a  new  council  of  state  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of   thirty-one   members,  most   of  Avhoni 

were  royalists.  In  fine  they  dissolved  themselves 
A  0*^1660   ^^^^^  having  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  a  free 

parliament. 
It  could  now  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  restoration  of 
the  king  was  intended  ;  and  the  republicans,  w  ho  dreaded 
(he  royal  resentment,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Monk  to  as- 
sume the  sovereign  power  in  imitation  of  Cromwell.  But 
the  general,  preferring  the  glory  of  restoring  the  monarchy 
to  a  troublesome  usurpation,  surrounded  with  perils  and  difH  ■ 
culties,  rejected  the  alluring  proposal.  In  the  mean  while 
he  gave  the  king  private  intimation  of  his  designs.  He  alsa 
new  modelled  the  army,  quelled  an  incipient  insurrection,  and 
prepared  every  thing  for  the  execution  of  his  project. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  new  parliament  inet  lu 

A.  D.  1660.  ,       ,  T-       *     .1  •     *  <•.  .• 

two  houses  according  to   the  ancient  constitution. 

Most  of  the  lords  were  royalists  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  was  found  that  many  of  that  party  were  elected 
The  presbytcrians,  weary  of  the  dominion  of  the  indepen- 
dents and  fanatics,  which  had  now  lasted  twelve  years,  were 
not  less  desirous  of  restoring  the  king  thail  the  royalists  5 
and  these  two  parties  constituted  a  great  majority  in  both 
houses.  The  lords  and  commons,  therefore,  unanimously 
voted  the  king's  restoration,  Avithout  any  of  those  conditions 
which  had  once  been  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant so  long  a  civil  war  and   so  great  an  effusion  of  blood. 
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A  few  days  af(er  Cliarlcs  was  proclaimed  in  Lou- 
\  D^'^66()  '''*"'     Commissioners  were   sent   to   the   Hague   to 

congratulate  him  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  and 
the  city.  After  remaining  some  days  at  the  Hague,  to  re- 
ceive the  compliments  of  the  states,  the  king  embarked  for 
England  and  landed  at  Dover.  On  the  i29th  of  May,  1060, 
he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  the  acclamations  of  num. 
berless  multitudes  dcmouslratcd  the  joy  of  the  people  at  his 
restoration. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  republican  tyranny,  protectoral 
usurpation,  and  fanatical  anarchy.  It  is  evident  that  the 
restoration  of  the  king  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  particular 
person  or  party,  but  to  the  general  disposition  and  wish  of 
the  nation.  All  ranks,  all  classes  of  people,  weary  of  the 
incessant  revolutions  in  the  government,  united  in  the  desire 
of  seeing  the  legitimate  monarch  on  the  throne.  To  give 
efficacy  to  the  public  will,  nothing  but  an  able  conductor,  of 
so  critical  a  business,  was  necessary.  At  what  time  general 
Monk  first  formetl  his  project  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  carried  on  his  designs  with  consummate  prudence  and 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Perfectly  master  of  that  profound 
dissimulation  so  necessary  to  politicians  in  such  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, he  concealed  his  designs  from  his  most  iniimate 
friends,  until  his  project  was  so  far  advanced  that  nothing 
could  prevent  its  execution.  Being,  therefore,  considered  as 
the  principal  agent  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  was,  for  this  sigJial  service,  crea- 
ted duke  of  Albemarle,  and  confirmed  in  the  office  of  com- 
luaudor  in  chief  of  the  armv. 
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Charles  IT.  being  thus  restored  to  the  throne,  England  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect.  The  natien  which  liad  been  harassed 
by  the  discords  of  a  repuldican  government,  alternately  ris- 
ing into  tyrannj',  and  sinking  into  anarchy,  was  overjoyed  on 
seeing  the  legitimate  monarcli  on  the  throne,  and  expected, 
from  that  long  wished  for  event,  all  the  benefits  that  a  flat- 
tering imagination  could  paint.  But  the  precipitate  manner 
in  which  it  had  taken  place,  laid  the  foundation  of  evils 
which  prevented  the  realization  of  these  delusive  hopes. 
*'  The  restoration  of  Charles  II."  says  a  judicious  writer, 
"  was  effected  in  such  an  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  as 
*'  precluded  every  deliberation  and  precaution  that  prudence 
"  ought  to  have  suggested.  Having  no  leisure  to  enter  into 
"  particulars,  the  nation  was  satisfied  with  the  professions 
"of  Charles;  conceived,  in  general  terms,  that  in  matters  of 
"  religion  he  Mould  shew  indulgence  to  differences  of  opin- 
**  ion,  and  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  offences,  reserving  to 
"  the  consideration  of  parliament  the  exceptions  that  ought 
"  to  be  made.  None  of  the  political  points,  which,  since 
"  the  accession  of  James  I.  had  been  the  subjects  of  contro- 
"  versy,  were,  on  this  occasion,  settled  or  explained  :  and  the 
"king  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  witbout  any  limi- 
"  tations  or  conditions,  was  understood  to  recover  all  that 
"  extent  of  prerogative,  which,  before  the  commencement  of 
"  the  civil  war,  had  been  vested  in  the  crown  ;  and  his  whole 
"  reign  exhibits  a  disgusting  repetition  of  struggles  similar 
"  to  those  M'hich  had  occurred  under  the  two  first  princes  of 
''  the  houseof  Stewart."*     This,  like  many  other  instance* 

•  Millar's  Hist.  Eng.  Gov.  8.  p.  373  and  374,: 
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on  historical  record,  shews  the  fliietuatiiig  nature  of  pnblie 
senlinicnt.  Did  not,  indeed,  so  many  examples  of  these  sud- 
den ehanges  exist,  it  would  astonish  posterity  to  see  a  whole 
nation  at  one  time  almost  unanimously  declaring  against 
a  monarchial  government,  and  so  soon  after,  with  the 
most  unbounded  flattery,  soliciting  the  shackles  of  arbitrary 
power. 

The  parliament  having  proceeded  to  regulate  the  excep- 
tions to  the  general  pardon,  the  bodies  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
general  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  president  of  the  court  which 
condemned  the  late  king,  were  disinterred,  and  dragged  to 
the  place  of  execution,  where  they  hung  a  whole  day,  and 
were  afterwards  buried  under  the  gallows.  Of  those  who  sat 
in  judgment  on  that  unfortunate  prince,  some  were  dead; 
some  had  retired  into  foreign  countries,  a  few  were  pardoned, 
and  only  ten  out  of  the  origin.'d  number  were  doomed  to  im- 
mediate destruction.*  These  were  cnthsisiasts,  who  had  act- 
ed from  principle,  and  met  their  fate  with  the  confidence  o£ 
martyrs.  The  restoration  of  episcopacy  immediately  followed 
that  of  royalty  ;  and  the  parliament,  anxious  to  prevent  the 
wishes  of  the  monarch,  granted  him  a  revenue  of  1,200/.  per 
annum.  The  army,  which  had  long  been  so  difficult  to  man- 
age, was  disbanded  ;  but  Charles  formed  a  body  guard,  con- 
sisting of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  foot,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  practice  of  France  and  other  European  kingdoms. 
This  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  England,  his 
predecessors  having  had  no  other  guards  than  the  gentle- 
men pensioners  established  by  Henry  VII.  After  these 
matters  were  settled,  Charles  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment. The  following  year  was  ushered  in  by  an 
event,  which  however  extraordinary,  was  consistent  with  the 
-spirit  of  those  fanatical  times.  This  was  an  insurrection  of 
some  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  who  expected  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  reign  upon  earth.  More  than  fifty  of  these  wild 
enthusiasts,  headed  by  Yenner,  one  of  their  sect,  appeared 
in  the  streets  of  London,  in  arms.  Having  killed  a  man,  who 
^n    being   demanded   "  who   he   was    for,"    had  answered 

•  Kapin,2.  p.  G21. 
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**  for  God  and  the  king,"  they  declared  against  any  other 
monarch  than  Jesus  Christ.  The  city  being  alarmed,  sent 
against  them  some  of  the  trained  bands,  whom  the  insurgents 
quickly  routed,  and  then  marching  through  several  of  the 
streets,  retired  to  a  wood  between  Highgate  and  Hampstead. 
JiVom  that  position  they  were  dislodged  by  general  Monk, 
and  several  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  rest  returned  to 
the  city,  wiiere  they  fought  desperately  for  some  time,  till 
at  last  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
house.  There  they  defended  themselves  like  men  regardless 
of  death  ;  but  Venner  being  wounded,  and  twenty  of  his  men 
killed,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  rest  of  his  followers. 
A  few  days  after  these  infatuated  fanatics  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  without  shewing  any  signs  of  remorse, 
and  persisting  to  the  last  in  their  extravagant  opinions. 

This  insurrection  of  a  few  mad  enthusiasts,  could  not  be 
considered  as  the  consequence  of  a  design  formed  by  a  whole 
party,  and  much  less  of  a  combination  of  all  the  religious 
sectaries.  The  court,  however,  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  government ;  and  the  king  took  occa- 
sion from  thence  to  publish  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  all 
meetings  and  conventicles  held  under  pretence  of  religion.  It 
appears  that  the  ruin  of  the  presbyterians  was  already  resol- 
ved, and  that  pretences  were  eagerly  sought  to  justify  this 
resolution.  But  as  he  had  promised,  in  his  declaration  from 
Breda,  that  he  would  persecute  no  one  for  his  religion,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  a  belief,  that  all  that  was  done  was 
intended  only  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  For  this 
purpose  an  admirable  expedient  was  devised.  This  was  to 
range,  under  the  general  denomination  of  non-conformists, 
all  the  different  sects,  as  well  the  presbyterians  as  the  inde- 
pendents, the  anabaptists,  the  catholics,  and  al!  other  dissen- 
ters from  the  established  church.  By  this  aifected  confusion 
all  the  non-conformists,  how  different  soever  their  tenets,  or 
how  hostile  soever  their  sentiments  might  be  to  each  other, 
were  charged  with  the  faults  of  any  one  of  the  sects  com- 
prised under  that  name,  as  if  they  had  composed  but  one 
body,  united  by  the  same  interests,  and  having  the  same 
Yiews,  and  were  punishei)  without  distinction  under  pre- 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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tence  of  preventing  (hem  from  disturbing  the  state.  But  it 
is  evident  that  these  preeautions  had  the  presbytcrians  for 
their  cliief  or  rather  their  on!y  object,  as  the  court  had  no  de- 
sign of  depressing  the  catholics ;  and  the  independents  and 
anabaptists  were  parties  too  inconsiderable  to  excite  any 
apprehension.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  during 
the  first  years  of  the  civil  war,  the  presbytcrians  possessed 
all  the  power  both  in  church  anil  state  ;  and  under  the  com- 
monwealih  and  the  protectorate  they  were  still  the  most  nu- 
merous sfct,  although  the  independents  had  seized  the  gov- 
ernment At  the  time  of  the  restoration,  the  city  of  London 
was  almost  wholly  presbyterian :  that  sect  was  extremely 
numerous  throughout  both  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  they 
composed  a  considerable  majority  of  the  parliament  which 
restored  the  king.  The  restoration,  as  already  observed,  was 
not  the  Avork  of  a  party  but  of  the  whole  people.  But  the 
majority  of  the  people  was  presbyterian.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  denied  that  the  presbytcrians  were  the  principal 
agents  in  the  business  oi'  restoring  the  monarchy,  and  that 
their  services  were  rewarded  m  ith  ingratitude ;  but  it  must 
also  be  considered  that  their  loyalty  did  not  proceed  frons 
any  aft'ection  to  the  king  or  attachment  to  monarchial  gov- 
ernment, but  from  a  desire  of  freeing  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  tl.e  independents  and  other  fanatics. 

But  although  the  king  permitted  the  persecution  of  secta- 
ries, it  was  only  from  political  motives ;  for  it  is  universally 
agreed  that  religion  had  no  influence  over  his  mind.  A  new 
parliament  being  summoned,  met  on  the  day  ap- 
A  ^^'^661  P^'"ted,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  members  had 
been  elected  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  court. 
It  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  high-church-men,  violent 
enemies  of  the  presbytcrians,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  king. 
The  English  parliament,  therefore,  concurred  in  all  the  de- 
signs of  the  court,  and  that  of  Scotland  was  still  more  flat- 
tering in  its  demonstrations  of  obedience.  The  solemn  league 
and  covenant  were  revoked,  episcopacy  was  re-established, 
and  the  church  of  Scotland  was,  without  any  eftbrt,  brought 
tft  a  conformity  with  that  of  England.     Such  was  the  won- 
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(lerful  change  since  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 
and  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  public  sentiment. 

But  although  the  king  was  restored,  and  every  thing  pro- 
iceeded  according  to  his  uish,  the  cavaliers  or  royalists, 
who  had  been  firm  to  his  cause  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
fortune,  and  had  suffered  great  losses  from  their  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  him  and  his  father,  were  left  without  any  com- 
pensation.  His  friends,  therefore,  complained  against  tltat 
ingratitude  which  left  them  to  perish  with  hunger,  while  his 
enemies  were,  by  the  act  of  indemnity,  secured  in  the  pos- 
session of  immense  riches,  acquired  by  means  the  most  ille- 
gal-.* But  tlie  s'lft'erers  complained  and  petitioned  in  vain. 
Charles  was  neither  able  nor  inclined  to  afford  them  relief. 
His  pleasures,  his  flatterers,  and  concubines,  engrossed  his 
attention  and  exhausted  his  finances,  and  thus  left  him  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  answering  the  calls  of  generosity  or 
gratitude.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of 
'  this  reign  was  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  struck 
at  the  root  of  the  presbyterian  religion  and  interest.  In  conse- 
<jueuce  of  this  act  two  thousand  ministers  chose  to  resign  their 
livings,  rather  than  subscribe  their  assent  to  ihe  book  of  com- 
mon prayer.  This  measure  may  be  considered  as  a  hard- 
ship ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  the  church  of 
England  but  the  throne  itself  had  lately  been  overturned  by 
the  presbyterians.  Experience,  therefore,  suggested  the  pre- 
vention of  danger  by  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  actings 
a  second  time,  the  same  part ;  and  it  cannot  surprise  posteri- 
ty that  the  church  and  the  crown  should  unite  to  depress  a 
party  whose  principles  were  considered  as  hostile  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

About  the  same  time,  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the 
princess  of  Portugal  was  concluded,  on  terms  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  England.  The  king  of  Portugal  agreed  to 
give  with  his  daughter  .300,000/.  sterling,  the  town  of  Tan- 
gier, in  Africa,  and  the  island  of  Bombay,  in  tbe  East  In- 

•  A  modem  historian  observes,  that  the  king's  neglect  of  the  cavaliers 
admits  of  this  excuse,  that  he  was  restored  more  by  the  efforts  of  his  re- 
ronciled  enemies,  the  presbyterians,  than  by  those  of  his  ancient  friends. 
Mume  Hist.  Eng.  2.  p.  113,  158. 
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dies.  Charles,  on  bis  part,  en^.i^od  to  assist  Porluajal  aj;ainst 
Spain.  Thus  ihe  treaty  appeared  advantageous  to  hoth  coun- 
tries England,  beside  the  money  poeketed  by  tli(>  king,  ac- 
quired possessions  of  eonsiderahlo  value,  and  Portugal  ob- 
tained u  powerful  allianee.  This  transaetioii,  houever,  was 
followed  by  another,  whicli  has  been  considered  by  posterity 
as  one  of  t!»e  blemishes  of  this  reign.  Dunkirk,  which,  in 
the  time  of  the  protectorate,  had  been  given  by  cardinal 
Mazarinto  Englaud,  for  tiie  assistance  aflorded  by  Cromwell 
against  Spain,  was  sold  by  Ciiarles  to  France  for  the  sum  of 
five  millions  of  livres,  winch  he  soon  squandered  away  on 
his  pleasures. 

In  passing  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  expelling  fiom  the 
service  of  the  church  such  ministers  as  refused  to  conform  to 
her  doctrines  and  worship,  the  parliament  had  acted  on  the 
principle  of  precaution,  and  taken  what  were  deemed  just 
measures  for  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  disturbances 
which  had  so  lately  convulsed  the  kingdom,  and  subverted  its 
eivil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  So  far,  indeed,  religious 
restrictions  may  be  called  necessary  precautions;  but  every 
thing  further  is  down  right  persecution.  Every  man  has  an 
indefeasible  right  to  Avorship  the  deity  in  the  manner  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  most  acceptable.  In  matters  merely  re- 
ligious, liberty  of  conscience  is  the  ^^  sanctum  sanctorum,''' 
"which  no  human  power  ought  to  violate.  But  the  violences 
of  opposite  parties,  as  they  alternately  rise  into  power,  had 
at  this  time  been  so  recently  and  «o  fatally  experienced,  that 
it  was  difiicult  to  fix  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
measures  necessary  for  self-preservation  and  the  anti-chris- 
tian  system  of  persecution.  The  king  was  neither  by  nature 
Bor  education  formed  for  a  persecutor,  and  considering  the 
altar  and  the  throne  as  sufticiently  secured  by  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, would  gladly  have  indulged  the  non-conformists 
with  a  toleration  of  their  worship  in  separate  assemblies. — 
But  the  high  church  party,  reflecting  on  the  tyranny  of  the 
presbyterians  when  in  power,  resolved  completely  to  depress, 
and,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  their  doctrines,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  ineonipatiiile  with  the  safety  of  the  church.  The 
parliament,  therefore,  passe il  an  act,  prohibiting  the  frequent- 
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iug  of  private  conventicles  :  "  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence 
was  five  pounds,  or  three  months  imprisonment,  or  ten  pounds 
for  a  peer;  for  the  second  offence  ten  pounds  for  a  commoner, 
or  six  montlis  imprisonment,  and  twenty  pounds  for  a  peer. 
But  for  the  third  offence,  the  party  convicted  was  to  pay  a 
fine  of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  be  transported  to  the  planta- 
tions." Such  was  the  rigorous  retaliation  which  the  presby- 
terians  experienced  from  those  whom  they  had  recently  op- 
pressed. 

Although  the  revenue  of  Charles  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
his  late  predecessors,  his  prodigality  rendered  him  indigent. 
He  resolved  on  a  war  against  Holland,  and  borrowed  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  equip- 
ment of  his  fleet.  Historians  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
develope  the  real  cause  of  this  rupture.  Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  who 
wished  to  distinguish  himself  in  commanding  the  fleet  as 
high  admiral :  others  presume  tliat  Charles  having  squan- 
dered the  sums  granted  by  parliament,  as  well  as  the  money 
obtained  by  tlie  sale  of  Dunkirk,  considered  a  war  as  aftbrd- 
ing  him  an  opportunity  of  expending  on  his  pleasures  a  part 
of  the  money  to  be  granted  for  the  support  of  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  while  others  attribute  this  rupture  between  England 
and  Holland  to  the  intrigues  of  France.*  But  the  writers 
of  history,  when  they  pretend  to  display  the  secret  designs  of 
courts  and  cabinets,  generally  step  out  of  their  province. — 
They  can  only  exhibit  prominent  facts,  and  estimate  their 
consequences  :  the  more  minute  springs  of  action  are  conceal- 
ed under  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.  On  this  occasion, 
therefore,  it  suHices  to  say,  that  the  king,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  parliament,  appeared  equally  desirous  of  war;  pre- 
texts were  easily  found,  and,  according  to  custom,  memorials 
were  published  in  justification  of  the  rupture. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  duke  of  York  set  sail 

with  the  English  fleet.    After  various  manteuvres, 

the  first  famous  naval  engagement  took  place.     The  English 

•  Vide  Bumet,  p  198,  &c.  who  gives  his  opinion  from  hearsay  ;  but  in- 
timates  that  he  had  it  from  several  eminent  statesmen. 
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lleet  was  (liviiled  into  throe  squadrons;  The  first, 
AD.  1665.  ""''<^''  tl*c  red  fla^,  was  cummatided  by  the  duke  of 

York,  high  admiral  oi'  Knglaud :  tho  second,  or 
>^?hite  squadron,  hy  prince  liuperl,  an«I  tlie  blue  by  the  earl  of 
Sandwich.  The  Dulcli  fleet  was  commauded  by  admiral  Op- 
ilam,  who  was  killed  in  the  action,  as  was  also  admiral  Cor- 
lonaer,  who,  on  his  fall,  succeeded  to  the  command.  Tiie 
death  of  these  two  experienced  commanders contributtd  in  no 
small  degree  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  ended 
in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Eighteen  of 
their  ships  of  war  were  taken  :  fourteen  were  burned  or  sunk  j 
and  the  English  are  said  to  have  gained  this  important  victory 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  ship.  The  duke  of  York  soon  after 
returned  to  England,  and  was  received  with  applause  by  the 
court  and  the  city  of  London  :  a  public  thanksgiving  was  or- 
dered for  his  success  :  medals  were  struck  in  Jiis  honour ;  and 
the  parliament  voted  hira  the  sum  of  120,000/.  in  reward 
of  his  services. 

While  the  navy  of  England  was  triumphing  on  the  ocean, 
London  was  labouring  under  the  most  grievous  calamity  inci- 
dent to  the  human  race.     The  plague  raged  so  dreadfully  in 

that  metropolis  as  to  carry  oft',  in  this  year,  not 

fewer  than  sixty-three  thousand  persons.  This 
terrible  calamity,  however,  which  rendered  London  a  charnel- 
house,  neither  abated  the  ardour  for  war  nor  the  rage  of  rc- 
liiiious  parties.  The  parliament  voted  a  snpply  of  twelve 
luiudrcd  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  enacted  that  no  non-conformist  minister  should  dwell  or 
approach,  except  in  passing  along  the  high  road,  witliin  five 
miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  other  place  where  he  had 
formerly  preached,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  poun<ls  and  six 
months  imprisonment,  unless  lie  had  taken  tlie  corporation 
oath  before  his  commitment.  In  Scotland,  the  laMS  against 
•«(>n-eonformists  were  stiil  more  severe.  By  an  order  of  the 
council,  all  the  silenced  ministers  were  forbidden  to  reside 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  places  where  they  had  preached, 
or  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  cathedral  church, 
or  within  three  miles  of  any  borough,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  penalties  of  the  laAvs  against  movers  of  sedition.     This 
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severity  excited  an  insurrection  in  Scollaud.  About  fifteen 
hundred  presbyterians  took  arms ;  but  they  were  easily  dis- 
persed, with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  kilted,  and  a  hundred 
taken  priiouers,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  suffered  capital 
punishment. 

The  following  year  beeran  with  an  unfavourable 
'  aspect.  The  kings  of  France  and  Denmark  joined 
with  the  Dufeh  in  the  war  against  England.  But  Louis  XIV. 
though  he  could  not  resist  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the 
states,  never  intended  to  afford  them  any  effectual  resistance, 
and  all  the  operations  of  this  naval  campaign  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  secret  understanding  between  France  and  Englan<l. 
The  war  was,  therefore,  carried  on  only  between  the  English 
and  Dutch ;  and  the  first  naval  engagement  continued  four 
days.  The  English  fleet,  consisting  of  about  fifty-eight  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-ships,  was  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  by  their  cele 
brated  admiral  Ruyter,  who  put  to  sea  wiih  seventy-one  sail 
of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  thirteen  fire-ships,  and  eight, 
yachts.  In  the  first  three  days  fight,  the  English  were  over- 
powered by  a  great  superiority  of  force :  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  being  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  with 
between  twenty  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  renewed  the 
fight,  but  with  no  better  success.  According  to  the  account 
of  the  historians  of  Holland,  La  Neuville  and  Basnage,  the 
English  lost,  in  these  four  days,  twenty -three  large  ships,  be- 
sides several  of  an  inferior  size,  six  tliousand  men  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  prisoners;  but  Echard  says  that  onI\ 
nine  English  ships  of  war  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  thai 
the  Dutch  lost  above  fifteen  ships  and  five  thousand  seamen 
besides  officers.*  Such  is  often  the  uncertainty  of  the  ac- 
counts which  national  pride  or  the  ignorance  of  historian* 
transmits  to  posterity.  Dr.  Burnet,  however,  observes  that  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  in  London  as  if  the  Eng 
lish  had  been  conquerors.!     And,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the 

•  Echard,  3.  p.  161.  In  this  engagement  De  Wit,  who  was  on  board 
the  Dutch  fleet,  is  said  to  have  invented  chain  shot.  Tindal's  Notes  on 
Rapin,  2.  p.  642. 

t  Burnet,  p.  229. 
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issue  of  this  aelion  was  not  decisive,  as  the  fleets  of  the  tw» 
rival  nations  soon  met  again  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the 
ocean.  In  flie  next  eni^agement  the  English  hail  above  a 
hundred  sail,  and  the  Dulcli  eighty-ei^lit  of  llie  line  and 
nineteen  flrc-ships.  In  this  action  Tromp,  tiie  admiral  of 
the  Zealand  squadron,  was  guilty  of  a  piece  of  misconduct 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  Dutch.  Having  defeated  the  blue 
squadron  of  the  English,  he  continued  the  pursuit,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  fleet:  and  Evertzen,  who  commanded  the 
ships  of  north  Holland  and  Friesland,  being  killed  by  a  can- 
non ball,  his  squadron  was  totally  dispersed.  Admiral  Ruy- 
ter  being  thus  left  alone  to  contend  with  the  two  squadrons 
of  the  English,  under  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Ru- 
pert, was  overpowered  by  the  superiority  of  their  force.* 
Above  twenty  of  the  Dutch  ships  were  burned  or  sunk;  four 
thousand  of  their  seamen  were  killed,  and  near  three  thou- 
sand wounded. t  Admiral  Ruyter,  however,  displayed  such 
skill  in  his  retreat,  that  he  acquired  more  glory  than  if  he 
had  gained  a  victory. 

Though  the  English  had  closed  the  naval  campaign  with 
success,  the  nation  saw  all  the  advantages  gained  by  its  arms 
more  than  counterbalanced,  by  an  accidental  calamity  which 
no  human  sagacity  could  foresee  or  prevent.  London,  which 
during  the  preceding  year  had  so  dreadfully  suffered  by  the 
pestilence,  was  now  laid  waste  by   a   general   conflagration. 

Besides    eighty-nine     churches,  and   other  public 
Sept  2  •     .  . 

A  D  1666  huildings,  four  hundred  streets,  and  thirteen  thous- 
and two  hundred  houses,  were  consumed  ;  and  the 
ruins  of  the  city  extended  from  the  Tower  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames  to  the  Temple  church,  and  from  tlie  east  gate  along 
the  city  wall  to  Holborn  bridge,  covered  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  of  grouuJ.f     At  this  period,  when   the   rage 

•  Tliis  n.aval  engaijenient  took  place  on  the  24Ui  Julj-,  1666. 

t  Echard,  3.  p.  162. 

f  See  the  inscrlpUon  on  tlic  mnnument  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  fire. — This  dreadful  coiillug-rallon  lasted  three  days,  and  a  high  wind 
adding  to  its  fury,  no  human  elforts  were  able  to  jMit  a  stop  to  Its  rava- 
ges, especially  as  many  of  the  houses  were  built  of  timber,  until  it  reach- 
ed the  extremities  of  the  city,  where  the  buildings  were  less  crowded. 
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of  parties  ran  liigb,  people  were  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  so 
terrible  a  disaster  to  the  malevolence  of  man  than  to  the 
visitation  of  providence.  A  variety  of  conjectures  were 
formed  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  authors  of  the  fire  ;  and, 
as  it  is  generally  tlie  case  on  such  extraordinary  occasions,  a 
numljerof  groundless  and  even  improbuble  tales  were  invent- 
ed and  propagated.  By  some  it  was  attributed  to  the  repub- 
lican party,  liy  others  to  the  catholics.  Several  suspected 
persons  were  arrested  and  examined ;  but,  after  the  most  dili- 
gent perquisitions,  nothing  could  be  discovered,  and  the  fire  is 
now  universally  believed  to  have  been  accidental.* 

The  confusion  and  distress,  occasioned  by  so  terrible  a  cal- 
amity, did  not  check  the  ardour  of  the  nation  to  humble  the 
power  of  Holland.  While  London  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
its  ruins  had  jscarcely  ceased  from  smoking,  the  parliament 
voted  a  supply  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  as  well  as  passed  several  acts  for  rebuild- 
ing the  city.  The  king,  however,  had  secretly  entered  into 
a  negociation  for  peace,  and,  in  the  expectation  of  its  conclu- 
sion, laid  up  his  fleet.  But  tins  remissness  rendered  the 
Dutch  less  tractable.  Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 
that  the  conrt  of  London  only  amused  them  by  prolonging 
the  negociations,  the  states  resolved  to  procure  a  peace  by 
the  efforts  of  their  arms. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  admiral  Ruyter  sailed  from 
the  Texel  witlv  a  formidable  fleet,  while  England  had  only  a 
squadron  of  about  twenty  ships  at  sea,  and  steered  directly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  He  then  detached 
\  D^ifi  V  vice-admiral  Vim  Ghent,  wilh  seventeen  of  his 
lightest  vessels  and  some  fire-ships,  to  sail  up  the 
river.  Van  Gliont,  proceeding  according  to  his  iustrnetions, 
made  himself  master  of  Sheerness,  and  after  destroying  a 
magazine  of  stores  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
blew  up  the  fortifications.     This  unexpected  attack  excited 

*  It  is  somewhat  exlraorJinary  that  a  Frenchman  accused  himself  of 
setting'  fire  to  the  city,  and  was  executed,  although  it  was  afterwards 
proved  that  he  was  in  lYiince  when  the  conflagration  took  place.  Bur^ 
net,  p.  230. 
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great  alarm,  and,  in  order  to  protect  t!\c  ships  in  the  Med- 
way,  several  vessels  vfcre  stink,  and  a  larije  chain  was  tlirowu' 
across  the  river.  The  Dntcli,  lntwever.  hv  the  help  of  the 
tide  and  a  strong  wind  Itroke  the  chain,  steered  between  the 
sunk  vessels,  and  sailing  up  the  Medway  as  lar  as  Chatham, 
burned  six  large  ships  of  the  line,  carried  one  away,  and 
damaged  several  others.  The  public  consternation  was  now 
extreme:  nothing  less  was  expected  than  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
Mould  sail  up  to  London  bridge.  In  order  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress, thirteen  ships  were  sunk  in  the  Thames  opposite  to 
AVoolwich,  and  four  at  Blackwall,  and  batteries  were  erected 
on  the  batiks  of  the  river.  The  complaints  of  the  people 
equalled  their  consternation:  it  was  openly  said  that  the 
king  had  kept,  to  expend  on  his  pleasures,  the  money  so  gen- 
erously granted  him  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  left  his  sub- 
jects exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  while  he,  on  his 
part,  excluimed  against  the  injustice  of  b.'lieving  him  to  be 
capable  of  such  a  eojuluet.  Admiral  Ruyter,  however,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  reach  London,  sailed  for  Portsmouth, 
with  the  design  of  burning  the  ships  in  the  liarbour;  bnt 
finding  this  project  impracticable,  he  took  some  vessels  in 
Torbay.  lie  then  returned  to  the  eastward,  and  having 
beaten  the  English  sf^uadron  before  Harwich,  forced  it  to  re- 
tire into  the  Tliamcs.  Being  now  master  of  the  seas,  he 
kept  the  coast  of  England  in  a  continual  alarm, 
A  1)  ififr  ^^'^  ^^^^  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
the  decisive  conduct  of  the  states,  and  the  bold 
operations  of  their  fleet,  greatly  contributed  to  accelerate. 
Thus  was  an  unsuccessful  war  terminated  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  which  procured  no  compensation  to  the  English  mer- 
chants for  tlie  injuries  which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for  com- 
mencing hostilities. 

Charles  was  not  ignorant  of  the;  dissatisfaction  which  the 
conduct  of  llie  war  had  given  to  his  subjects,  nor  of  the  prone- 
ncss  of  the  people  to  impute  every  disaster  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  ministers.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  had  long  possess- 
ed tlie  principal  sway  in  the  councils  ;  hut  the  severity  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  his  notions  of  religion  and  government, 
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were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  inclinations  and  maxims 
of  the  court.*  The  king,  therefore,  was  glad  of  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  of  freeing  himself  from  a  minister  whose 
presence  and  councils  were  become  insupportable.  He  dis- 
missed the  earl  from  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  impeached  him  of  treason. f 
Clarendon,  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm,  withdrew  into  France  J 
and  the  parliament  soon  after  passed  an  act  for  his  banish- 
ment. This  minister  had  been  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  non- 
conformists, and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  their  perse- 
cution. But  his  removal  procured  tliem  no  advantage,  as  the 
king  could  never  prevail  on  the  parliament  to  grant  them  a 
toleration.  The  face  of  the  court,  however,  was  totally 
changed  :  the  king  being  now  freed  from  a  troublesome  minis- 
ter, whose  presence  was  a  reproof  to  his  conduct,  gave  him- 
self up  without  any  reserve  to  his  pleasures  ;  and  his  cour- 
tiers followed  his  example.  Soon  after  the  termination  of 
Ihe  Dutch  war,  Charles  had  entered  into  a  trealy  with  Swe- 
den and  the  states  general  for  the  preservation  of  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  This  confederacy,  which  was  called  the 
triple  alliance,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  conquests  of  Louis 
XIV.  procured  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  prov- 
ed to  Charles  a  sotirce  of  considerable  profit.  By  pretending 
a  necessity  of  building  some  new  ships  of  war,  and  equip- 
ing  a  strong  fleet  for  the  support  of  his  engagements,  he 
obtained  from  the  parliament  a  supply  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds.  But  not  a  single  ship  was  built ;  and 
the  money  granted  by  parliament  was  lavished  by  the  king 
on  his  favourites  and  mistresses. 

About  this  time  it  appears  that  Charles  had  formed  the 
design  of  rendering  himself  absolute,  and,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  of  establishing  the  catholic  religion.  The 
<duke  of  York,  who  now  openly  professed  himself  a  catholic, 

•  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  averse  to  every  species  of  debauchery 
and  libertinism,  and  was  consequently  hated  by  a  profligate  court.  He 
was  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  non-conformists,  for  whom  the  king^ 
wras  labouring'  to  procure  a  toleration.     Kupin,vol.  2.  p.  64b,  650. 

f  One  of  tlie  principal  and  mr  st  obvious  charges  preferred  against  hin» 
V  was  his  advising  the  sale  of  Dunkirk. 
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had  the  principal  direetioa  of  aftairs.  Charles  also  estab- 
lished a  secret  cuuncil  of  five  members,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  his  designs.  These  were  Sir  Thomas  Clif- 
ford, the  carl  (tf  Arlington,  the  dtike  ol*  Cuckiiigliiun,  An- 
thony Ashley  Cowper,  soon  after  created  earl  of  8haftsbury, 
and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who,  from  the  initials  of  their 
names  or  titles,  were  called  the  Cahiil.  Clitlord  \v;;.s  an  open, 
and  Arlington  a  disguised  Catholic;  Buckingham  and  Shafts- 
bury  were  infidels ;  and  Lauderdale,  though  a  preshyterian, 
considered  religion  only  as  an  engine  of  state:  all  these, 
therefore,  were  judiciously  chosen  to  second  the  views  of  the 
king  and  the  duke. 

To  render  the  king  absolule  it  was  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  close  connection  with  France,  and  to  depress  the  united 
provinces :  from  the  former  alone  he  could  expect  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans  ;  and  the  latter  he  considered  as 
the  only  foreign  power  that  could  give  any  effectual  support 
to  the  republican  party  in  England.  Charles,  therefore,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  and  both  of  them  re- 
solved on  a  war  with  Holland.  But  the  English  treasury  Mas 
ill  provided  for  a  rupture.  The  prodigality  of  the  king  ren- 
dered him  indigent;  and  notwithstanding  the  liberal  supplies 
granted  by  parliament,  he  was  always  obliged  to  anticipate 
his  revenues.  His  want  of  money  impelled  him,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  recur  to  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  unwarrantable 
expedients  that  is  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. By  the  advice  of  Clifford,  one  of  the  cabal,  he 
shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  seized  on  the  money 
'  which  the  bankers  had  lent  him  at  eight  per  cent. 
The  excliequer  reniaining  shut  up  above  a  year,  the  bankers 
were  unable  to  make  their  payments,  and  a  number  of  fami- 
lies were  consequently  ruined  by  the  interruption  of  their  pur- 
suits. But  Charles  pleaded  the  necessities  of  the  state  in 
justification  of  the  measure.  It  would  be  useless  to  mention 
the  negociations  by  which  the  states-general  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  or  the  manifestos,  declarations^, 
&c.  by  which  the  courts  of  England  and  France  pretended  to 
justify  the  meditated  attack.  These  are  all  matters  of  course, 
and  of  constant  recurrence  in  political  affairs ;  and  those  M'ho 
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are  acquaiated  with  history,  cannot  be  ignorant  that  amidst 

the  complicated  aifairs  of  nations,  specious  pretexts  may  be 

easily  found  for  commencing  liostilities. 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  states  for  averting  the  storm 

havinaj  proved  inefFeetual,  war  was  declared  against 
March  '''8  . 

A.  D.  1672.  ^''^™  **"  *''c  same  day  both  at  London  and  Paris  j 

and  the  fleet  and  army  of  England  had  orders  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  those  of  France.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
moutli,  natural  son  of  Charles,  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  English  forces,  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders; and  Louis  XIV.  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  the 
whole  of  Holland  would,  in  a  single  campaign,  have  been 
subjugated,  had  not  the  Dutch  adopted  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  cutting  their  dykes,  and  inundating  the  country,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  independence.  At  sea  they  contended 
on  more  equal  terms  with  their  enemies;  and  in  an  obstinate 
action  off  Solbay,  their  celebrated  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  the  states,  nobly  maintained  the  hon- 
our of  their  flag,  and  added  to  his  former  reputation.  The 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  sail,*  were  ranged  in  three  squadrons : 
the  red  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  high  admiral 
of  England :  the  white,  by  the  count  D'JItrees,  the  French 
admiral ;  and  the  blue,  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  The  Dutch 
fleet,  which  was  composed  of  seventy-two  sail  of  (he  line  and 
forty  frigates  and  fire-ships,  was  also  in  three  divisions :— . 
De  Ruyter,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  opposed  to  the  duke 
of  York ;  Bankert,  to  count  D'Etrees;  and  Van  Ghent,  to  the 

earl  of  Sandwich.     Historians  have  given  various 
May  28  .  .  . 

A.  D.  1672.  ^'^^  contradictory  relations  of  the  particulars  of 

this  memorable  action;  but  on  the  whole  it  ap- 
pears, that  on  both  sides  were  displayed  all  the  art  and  skill 
which  experience  had  taught  their  commanders  and  officers; 
that  they  fought  with  equal  bravery — with  almost  equal  loss; 
and  that  both  laid  claim  to  the  victory.  The  duke  of  York 
was  so  vigorously  attacked  by  admiral  Ruyter,  that  his  ship, 
being  totally  disabled,  he  was  obliged  to  hoist  his  flag  on 

•  Basnagc,  2.  p  206, 
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board  of  the  London.  The  Iloyal  James,  on  board  of  whick 
was  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  admiral  of  the  biue,  a^'ter  having 
sunk  two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  being  unable  lo  disengage  him- 
self from  a  third,  blew  up  with  the  earl  and  all  his  crew.* 
His  opponent,  admiral  Van  Ghent,  also  was  killed.  Some 
writers  say  that  three  ships  were  lost  on  each  side ;  others 
assert  that  two  of  the  English  ships  were  burned,  tliree  sank, 
and  one  taken  ;  and  that  of  the  French,  one  was  burned  and 
one  sunk.  The  historians  of  each  party  pretend  that  their 
fleet  gained  the  victory,  and  chaced  that  of  the  enemy.  And 
both  at  London  and  the  Hague,  rejoicings  were  made  for  the 
success  of  the  action. 

In  consequence  of  tiie  test  act,  which  had  now  been  passed 
by  the  parliament,  all  the  catholic  officers  quifti^d  their  pla- 
ces;  and  the  duke  of  York  having  resigned  the  oiHce  of  high 
admiral,  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  conferced  on  prince 
Rupert. t  The  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  believing  that  the 
English  were  not  yet  ready  for  sea,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  with  forty-two  ships  of  war  and  sixteen  large 
vessels,  which  he  intended  to  siuk  in  the  river,  in  order  to 
impede  the  navigation  to  London;  but  finding  that  a  superior 
force  was  coming  to  attack  him,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
•his  undertaking.  Prince  Rupert  tlien  joined  the  Frencli  fleet, 
and  the  naval  campaign  was  signalized  by  three 
tWay  2a,  June  4,  pj^  ^„gjjjgjjjg  j^  ^yhich  the  loss  vvas  so  equally 
and  A  us?.  11,^^  '         ,  ,  ^         J 

A.  13.  1673.      balanced,  that  neither  the  confederates  nor  the 

Dutch  could  justly  boast  of  the  victory,  though 
it  was  claimed  by  both  sides  in  each  action.  In  the  last  of 
these  engagements,  which  was  the  most  obstinate,  the  Dutch 
Host  viee-admiriil  Swcers.and  the  English  vice-admiral  Spragg, 
■wlio  was  drowned,  his  barge  being  sunk  by  a  cannon  shot  while 
he  was  changing  his  ship. 

The  parliament,  w  hich  had  now  sat  more  than  twelve  years, 
Imd  hilherfo  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  court.  At  last, 
4iovvever,  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  began  to 

*  Of  the  thousand  men  who  composed  her  crew,  six  hundred  had  al- 
ready been  killed  on  the  deck.     Tindul's  Notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  664. 
t  Thomas,  now  lord  Cliff»rd,  also  resigned  the  office  of  high  treasurer. 
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be  cousiderecl  as  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of  the 
Bation,  since  (lie  ruin  of  the  Dutch  could  only  tend  to  the  ag- 
grandizement  of  France.     Charles  had,  by  his  profuaiou,  ex- 
hausted his  fimmces;  and  perceiving  lliat  tlie  parliament  was 
not  inclined  (o  grant  him  any  further  supplies,  found  himself 
obliged,  though  with  srreat  reluctance,  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  states,  who  among  other  articles 
agreed  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
expenses  of   the  war.     After  the  conclusion  of  the  peaccy 
Cimrles  offered  his  mediation  between  the  states  and  Louis 
XIV.     The  affair  being  embarrassed  by  all  the  complicated 
manoeuvres  of  political  artifice  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  re- 
mained long  in  suspense,  and  the  parliament  ad- 
''■  dressed  the  king  to  declare  war  against  France, 
but  in  vain ;  for  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
that  crown :  he  regularly  received  its  money  as  a  pensioner, 
and  hoped  by  its  influence  and  power  to  render  himself  ab- 
solute. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  presents  a  disgusting  scene  of 
the  intrigues  of  parties,  and  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  of 
which  the  developement  has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  histori- 
ans. The  animadversions  of  parliament,  which  had  formerly 
been  directed  against  the  presbyterians,  was  now  turned 
against  the  catholics,  who  had  long  possessed  an  unlimited 
influence  at  court.  As  (here  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  the 
king  having  issue,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  head  of  the  catholic 
party.  His  well  known  zeal  for  his  religion,  alarmed  the 
protestants,  and  gave  them  reasons  to  apprehend,  that  if  ever 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  would  endeavour  to  establish  it  by 
force.  The  rage  of  parties  being  now  at  its  height,  Charles, 
who  dreaded  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  offered  many  eon- 
cessions  to  avoid  it,  and  proposed  that  such  restrictions  should 
be  laid  on  his  successor  as  might  seem  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament,  however,  were  determined  that  the  duke  of  York 
should  never  reign.  The  hostile  parties  nov/  went  to  work, 
intent  on  each  others  destruction,  and  plots  and  counterplots 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  parliament  and  the  people. 
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Titus  Oales,  an  infamous  and  indigent  adventurer,  insjiired  bj 

the  hope  of  making  his  fortune,  pretended  to  discover  a  plot 

of  the  catholics  to  mnrdor  the  kinir  and  establish 
A,D  16T7  „•,*,,  .• 

tlieir  religion.*     His  testimony   was  supported  by 

associates  as  abandoned  and  profligate  as  himself.  Though 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  and  contradictory  than  many 
parts  of  tlieir  narrative,  the  commons  took  lire  at  tliis  pre- 
tended conspiracy :  they  petitioned  for  removing  the  queen, 
rewarded  Gates  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
and  immediately  ordered  the  conspirators  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  The  aged  lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  York,  with  several  Jesuits  and  other  catholics,  were 
publicly  executed.  At  this  day,  however,  when  the  prejudi- 
ces of  those  unhappy  times  are  extinct,  and  men  can  judge 
with  impartiality,  it  is  universally  believed  that  they  were 
condemned  on  perjured  evidence,  and  that  the  whole  plot  was 
a  fiction.  The  duke  of  York,  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm,  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  foreign  parts ;  and  the  queen  herself  es- 
caped its  effects  with  diflieulty.  A  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession; 
but  although  it  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  great  majority. 

The  catholics,  in  the  moan  while,  were  not  idle.  They 
made  use  of  every  artifice  to  counteract  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  retaliate  the  injuries  which  they  had  received. 
For  this  purpose  they  contrived  a  plot,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,t  and  to  accuse  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  several  others,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king. 
Another  part  of  their  design  was,  by  the  aid  of  false  wit- 
nesses, to  convict  Oates  of  perjury  and  sodomy,  and  tlius  to 
take  away  his  life  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  by  which  he 

*  Titus  Oates  had  been  a  cler£^\-man  of  the  church  of  England :  lie  af- 
terwards embraced  the  sociniaii  doctrines :  he  then  turned  catholic,  and 
entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer's.  For  liis  moral  charac- 
ter see  Dr.  Burnet,  p.  425. 

*  The  eai'l  of  Shaftsbury  had  been  one  of  the  Cabal ;  but  'o  avoi .  being- 
impeached  by  the  parliament,  he  had  abardonod  the  court  party,  anfi 
put  himsc-if  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
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had  effected  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  their  fraternity. 
This  was  called  the  Meal  Tub  Plot,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  plan,  in  writing,  being  discovered  in  a  meal  tub;  but 
Daagerfield,  one  of  the  principal  agents,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  the  mischief  was  cheeked  in  embryo-  The  court  and 
catholic  pany,  however,  acquired  an  increase  of  power;  and 
thii  duke  of  York  being  sent  for  by  the  king,  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  London. 

Never  was  the  rage  of  parties  carried  to  a  greater  height 
than  at  this  intriguing  period ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
threaten  a  renewal  of  the  troubles  from  which  the  kingdom 
had  been  lately  set  free.  The  commons  having  wearied  the 
king  by  presenting  addresses,  requiring  the  punishment  of 
catholics,  and  by  bringing  in  bills  for  limiting  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession, 
had  induced  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  which 
A  D.  1681.  ^^^  considered  as  having  abused  its  power.  At  the 
'  same  time  he  summoned  another  parliament,  and 
appointed  Oxford  for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  Three  reli- 
gious parties  now  divided  the  nation — the  catholics,  who  were 
supported  by  all  the  influence  and  power  of  the  court :  the 
presbyterians,  who,  under  colour  of  providing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  really  intended  the  destruction  of  the  church, 
and,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  design,  were  pursuing  the 
S^me  measures  as  in  the  preceding  reign  ;  and  the  episcopa- 
lians, or  adherents  of  the  church  of  England,  who,  being  ter- 
rified at  the  prospect  of  falling  into  the  same  state  from 
which  they  had  been  recently  and  almost  miraouously  deliv- 
ered, dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  presbyterianism  more 
than  the  introduction  of  popery,  which  they  considered  as  a 
distant  and  uncertain  evil,  and  therefore  throwing  themselves 
desperately  into  the  court  party,  were  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  Prom 
these  religious  divisions  were  formed  two  great  political  par- 
ties, t!ie  Tories  and  the  Whigs:  the  former  was  composed  of 
all  the  catholics,  all  the  rigid  high  church  men  or  episcopa- 
lians, and  all  those  who  were  totally  indifferent  to  religion, 
and  whose  expectations  were  centered  in  the  court;  and  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  number  of  these  last  was  never 
VOL,  II.  F  f 
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greater  in  England:  the  whig  party  consisted  of  a  few  church- 
mea,  and  of  all  the  presbylerians,  of  whom  not  a  few  were 
tainted  with  repiihlicaii  priiii'iples.  These  composed  the  srreat 
mass  of  the  people,  and  consequently  on  tliem  the  elertions 
depended.  The  citizens  of  London,  therefore,  re-elected  their 
old  ni.'Dibers,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  op- 
position to  the  court.  Most  of  the  other  boroughs  followed 
the  example  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  king,  to  his  great  mor- 
tification, met  the  same  parliament  that  he  had  so  recently 
dissolved. 

The  suspicions  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this  parliament 
shewed  itself  on  its  meeting  at  Oxford.  Most  of 
A  ^jggj'the  members  came  armed  and  attended  by  their 
friends  and  adherents,  as  if  they  expected  to  fight 
and  not  to  deliberate  :  the  representatives  of  London,  in  par- 
ticular, were  guarded  by  a  numerous  body  of  horse,  wearing 
cockades,  in  which  were  interwoven  these  words,  "  No  pop- 
"  cry.  No  slavery."  To  declaim  against  popery  had  beea 
the  voice  of  faction  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  such 
it  was  at  the  present  period  :  it  had  been  the  forerunner  of 
those  fatal  commotions  which  brought  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch to  the  scaffold  ;  and  Charles  IL  might  justly  appre- 
hend their  repetition.  The  turbulence  of  the  parliament, 
indeed,  was  now  carried  to  an  extreme  :  the  commons  insist- 
ed that  the  duke  of  York  should  not  only  be  excluded  from 
the  succession,  but  that  he  and  all  the  considerable  catholics 
should  be  l>anished,  and  their  children  educated  in  the  pro> 
testant  religion. 

At  this  moment,  when  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  an 
immediate  renewal  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  preceding 
reign,  the  aspect  of  aftairs  were  suddenly  and  almost  miracu- 
lously changed.  Charles  plainly  perceiving  that  nothing  but 
a  civil  war  was  to  be  expected  from  the  animosity  which  ex- 
isted between  the  court  and  (he  country  party,  took  the  vig- 
orous measure  of  dissolving  the  parliament,  which  had  sat 
only  seven  days,  with  a  firm  resolution  of  never  calling 
another.  This  stroke,  which  was  unexpected  proved  decisive  : 
Charles,  Mith  a  word,  dispelled  the  danger  with  which  him- 
self and  the  kingdom  was  threatened,  and  posterity  must  be 
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astonished  to  see  a  prince,  who  had  experienced  so  determin- 
ed an  opposition  from  his  parliament,  on  a  sudden  become  ab. 
sohite,  without  a  fleet,  without  an  army,  and  without  foreign 
assistance.  In  order  to  justify  his  conduct,  in  dissolving  the 
parliament,  Charles  published  a  declaration,  which,  by  the 
advice  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  England.*  Addresses  immedi- 
ately flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  approving  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  and  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
court.  Some  of  these  addresses  not  only  thanked  the  king 
but  were  filled  with  violent  invectives  against  the  late  House 
of  Commons.! 

In  Scotland  the  king  obtained  an  easier  triumph  than  in 
England.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  being  opened  by 
the  duke  of  York  as  king's  commissioner,  passed  several 
acts  in  perfect  unison  with  the  views  of  the  court.  And  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  king,  subscribed  by  seven  bishops,  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  describing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  church  of  Scotland  under  his  administration. 
Thus  the  duke  of  York,  though  a  furious  zealot  for  the 
catholic  religion,  was  by  these  prelates  represented  as  the 
chief  support  and  protector  of  the  protestant  church. 

Charles  being  now  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  max- 
ims of  government,  threw  off"  the  mask,  and  ordered  that  the 
laws  against  the  presbyterians  should  be  rigorously  executed. 
All  the  judges,  magistrates,  governors,  and  lord  lieutenants, 
of  the  whig  party,  were  removed  from  their  offices,  and  the 
-most  violent  tories  put  in  their  places.  These  men  were 
zealous  for  the  execution  of  those  intolerant  laws  which  had 
been  for  some  years  suspended;  and  the  presbyterians  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  persecution. |  The 
clergy ,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  court;  and 
the  pulpits  resounded  with  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 

•  Burnet,  p.  500. 
fEchard,  3.  p.  627- 

i  Charles  did  not  persecute  the  presbyterians  out  of  hatred  to  their  re- 
ligion, but  on  account  of  their  republican  prinoiples. 
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and  non-resistance.  The  same  doctrines  were  supported  by 
ait  the  judges  and  lawyers,  and  sanctioned  by  numerous  ad' 
dresses  from  different  parts  of  the  kin;^'lom.  Thus  both 
clergy  and  laity  concurred  in  their  cndciivonrs  to  render  the 
king  absolute;  and  if  he  had  not  fortunately  been  more  at- 
tentive to  his  pleasures  than  to  the  business  of  government, 
and  tlie  exercise  of  power,  he  might  have  ruled  England  with 
the  despotism  of  an  eastern  ^monarch.  In  several  respects, 
however,  his  government  was  suificicntly  arbitrary.  Under 
the  pretext  that  the  corporation  of  London  had  violated  its 
charter,  he  intimidated  the  common  council  to  surrender  the 
privileges  of  the  city.  He  then  restored  the  charter  after 
having  subjected  the  election  of  the  magistrates  to  his  imme- 
diate authority  ;  and  by  this  measure  he  became  absolute 
master  of  the  metropolis. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
^  the  murmurs  of  the  whigs ;  and  the  tories  appre- 
hending their  resentment,  the  spirit  of  party  again  began  to 
work  with  infernal  malevolence.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
king's  natural  son,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  lords  Shaftsbury, 
Russel,  and  Grey,  tl»e  famous  Algernoon  Sidney,  and  several 
others  were  accused  offorming  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  and  to  raise  a  general  insur- 
rection. The  earl  of  Shaftsbury  had  previously  absconded  • 
Monmouth  and  some  others  also  made  their  escape  :  the  rest 
were  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  The  earl  of  Essex 
was  soon  after  found  with  his  throat  cut  in  the  Tower  ;  some 
circumstances  induced  a  belief  that  he  was  murdered  ;  but 
the  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Felo  de  se," 
and  the  suicide  being  urged  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt,  was  used 
as  a  eoiTolioration  of  the  evidence  against  the  other  conspir- 
ators. The  lord  Russell,  Algernoon  Sidney,  capt.  Walcof, 
and  some  others  were  condemned  on  evidence  which  has  been 
generally  considered  as  perjured,  or  at  least  as  extremely  de- 
fective ;  and  the  proceedings  on  their  trials  were  such  as,  in 
these  happy  times,  under  the  auspices  of  a  patriot  king  and 
uncorrupt  judges,  are  not  seen  to  take  place  in  a  British 
court  of  justice.  It  is,  indeed,  supposed,  by  many,  that  this 
pretended  protestaut  plot  was  as  false  as  that  which  Gates 
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and  his  confederates  had  formerly  imputed  to  the  catholics. 
The  plots,  counterplots,  perju,ries,  and  treasons  of  those 
iniquitous  times,  are  enveloped  in  a  black  and  obscure  cloud, 
which  often  renders  the  truth  inaccessible  to  historical  inves- 
tigation. The  earls  of  Essex  and  Shaftsbury,  and  the  lord 
Russell,  had  been  the  most  violent  opposers  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  chief  promoters  of  the  bill  of  exclusion,  and 
Algernonn  Sidney  was  a  man  of  determined  republican  princi- 
ples. Russell  and  Sidney  asserted  their  innocence,  and  died 
with  great  resolution.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  threw  him- 
self ou  the  king's  mercy  and  received  his  pardon.* 

During  the  prosecution  of  those  real  or  pretended  conspira- 
tors, the  university  of  Oxford  distinguished  itself  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner  among  the  advocates  of  the  court,  by  a  con- 
demnation in  form  of  twenty-seven  propositions,  collected  out 
of  several  authors  who  had  written  on  political  subjects,  and 
had  advanced  principles  hostile  to  regal  power.f  The  king 
being  thus  supported,  and  his  measures  approved  by  all  the 
constituted  authorities,  had  only  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis, 
the  power  which  he  had  so  lately  acquired.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  made  use  of  various  expedients.  One  of  these  was 
the  abandonment  and  demolition  of  the  town,  castle,  and 
mole  of  Tangier.  By  this  he  was  not  only  freed  from  a  large 
annual  expense,  but  his  power  was  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  return  of  the  garrison,  which  was  chiefly  composed 
of  catholic  officers  and  soldiers.  Rigorous  prosecutions 
were  also  carried  on  against  all  who  had  spoken  too  freely 
of  the  king,  or  the  duke  of  York.  Among  these  was  Joha 
Dutten,  esq.  who  was  convicted  of  speaking  opprobriously  of 
the  duke  of  York — and  the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  against 
whom  the  duke  brought  an  action  of  Scandalum  magnatum. 
£ach  of  them  was  condemned  to  pay  damages  to  the  duke  of 

•  The  duke  was  said  to  have  confessed  some  particulars  of  the  conspira- 
cy, but  not  any  design  of  murdering  the  king. 

f  These  propositions  are  given  at  length  by  Rapin ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  them  were  false,  fimatical  and  dangerous.  Vide  Rapin,  2. 
p  731. — This  year,  July  28th,  tlie  princess  Anne,  afterwards  queen, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  married  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. 
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York  to  the  exorbitant  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds — a  sentence  which,  from  their  incapability  of  pay- 
ment, subjected  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  pro- 
secutions of  this  kind  were  numerous,  and  the  lines  unreason- 
able and  exorbitant.  The  whole  kingdom  l)eing  struck 
Avith  terror,  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  York, 
resolved  to  establish  his  power  so  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  future  opposition.  This  Avas  effected  in  the  most 
politic  manner,  by  engaging  all  the  corporjilions  to  surrender 
their  charters,  and  to  receive  such  new  ones  as  the  king 
should  please  to  grant.  The  tories  were  ready  to  forward  all 
^lie  designs  of  the  court :  the  whigs  were  intimidated  into  a 
compliance  with  the  royal  demand  ;  and  thus  the  English  na- 
tion peaceably  surrendered  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  of 
■which  the  acquisition  and  preservation  had  cost  ages  of  con- 
test and  oceans  of  blood. 

Most  historians  ascribe  all  tlie  measures  of  Charles,  for 
the  attainment  of  absolute  power,  to  the  counsels  of  the  duke 
of  York.  The  king  was  easy  and  indolent,  addicted  to 
-pleasure,  and  averse  to  business  :  the  duke  was  active,  reso- 
lute, and  persevering ;  and  having  gained  an  entire  aseenden- 
«y  over  his  brother,  he  directed  the  councils,  and  moved  all 
the  wheels  of  government.  The  time,  indeed,  was  approach- 
ing, when  he  was  no  longer  to  act  behind  the  scene,  but  to 
sway  tliat  sccpfre  which  he  had  made  it  his  principal  study 
to  render  despotic.  At  a  moment  when  such  an  event  was 
little  expected,  Charles  II.  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
A  D  1685  ^^  something  resembling  that  disorder,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  his 
reign.  There  was  some  suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned,  and 
different  opinions  were  entertained  on  the  subject  without 
^any  substantial  foundation  :  AVeiwood  and  Burnet  describe 
the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and  the  manner  of  his  death ; 
hut,  in  regai'd  to  the  circumstance  of  poison,  they  detail  only 
vague  conjectures. 

Charles  II.  had  a  constitution  extremely  healthful  and 
robust,  and  he  was  careful  to  preserve  it  by  regimen  and  ex- 
ercise. As  these  circumstances  excited  an  expectation  that 
his  life  would  be  long,  they  corroborated  the  opinion  that 
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his  (Ifeaui",  at  so  early  an  age,  was  not  natural.  But  our  ex- 
perience of  the  course  of  mortality,  founded  on  numberless 
instances,  shews  the  uncertainty  of  such  calculations.  Ilia 
character  has  been  variously  depicted  by  historians,  writing 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  prejudice.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  more  than  what  must  be  expected  from  tliat  party 
spirit  which  so  violently  prevailed  in  his  reign,  and  was 
transmitted  to  the  succeeding  generation.  But  while  the  to- 
nes labour  to  embellish,  and  the  whigs  to  blacken  the  por- 
trait, the  principal  features  are  sufficiently  distinguishable 
amidst  the  diversity  of  colouring.  Charles  II.  was  endow- 
ed with  a  lively  wit,  a  ready  conception,  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment, and  a  great  penetration.  He  was  well  skilled  in  mari- 
time affairs  and  naval  architecture,  and  understood  both  the 
eommercial  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  different  states  of  Europe.  If  it  be  also  con- 
sidered that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
mankind,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  few  princes  have 
possessed,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  government.  These,  however,  were  rendered  use- 
less by  his  attachment  to  pleasure,  and  his  aversion  to  busi- 
ness. His  mistresses  both  occupied  his  time  and  consumed 
his  treasures.  His  indolence  caused  him  to  commit  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  entirely  to  his  ministers,  and  especially  to 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  to  whose  influence  may  juitly 
be  ascribed  all  the  principal  transactions  of  this  reign.  His 
prodigality,  which  rendered  him  always  indigent,  impelled 
him  not  only  to  sell  Dunkirk,  but  to  become  a  pcnsioricr  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  an  instrument  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
France.  And,  indeed,  it  was  the  great  r.;isfortune  ot  this 
reign,  that  the  court  and  the  kingdom  always  had  separate 
and  diametrically  opposite  interests. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  Charles  had  scarce- 
ly one  trait  that  is  entitled  to  praise.  His  whole  life  was  a 
scene  of  licentiousness :  his  dissimulation  and  iugrutltude 
have  been  equally  the  subject  of  censure  ;  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  too  often  found  necessary  in  the  complexity  of  politi- 
cal intrigue;  but  in  Charles  it  was  rendered  more  conspitu- 
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ous  by  his  extreme  affability,  and  the  liberality  of  his  prom- 
ises, which  were  no  sooner  made  than  forgotten  :  the  latter 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  owiiii;  to  the  groat  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  he  was  under  an  obligation  for  their  services  in 
restoring  him  to  the  throne — a  circumstance  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  recompense  all  his  benefactors.  He  had  also 
imbibed  a  maxim  which,  although  not  very  favourable  to  lui- 
man  nature,  was  probably  the  result  of  his  experience  of  the 
licentiousness  and  selfishness  of  mankind,  and  seems  to  have 
considerably  influenced  his  conduct.  He  believed  that  there 
was  not  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  either  sincerity  or 
chastity  founded  in  principle  ;  but  that  some  few  had  one  or 
the  other  through  caprice  or  vanity.  As  such  a  view  of  hu- 
man nature  led  him  to  consider  all  mankind  as  acting  only 
from  self-interest,  he  supposed  that  no  one  served  him  from 
love  ;  and  this  maxim  extinguishing  the  sense  of  obligation,  he 
set  himself  at  quits  with  the  world  by  loving  others  as  lit- 
tle as  he  thought  that  they  loved  him.  lie  was  extremely 
agreeable  in  conversation  ;  and  those  who  speak  the  most 
unfavourably  of  him  in  other  respects,  acknowledge  him  to 
Jiave  been  the  most  polite  man  of  his  age. 

As  to  his  religion,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  his 
successor,  Charles  was  a  catholic.  Dr.  Burnet  also  considers 
it  as  a  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  and  affirms,  that  the  king, 
on  the  approacli  of  death,  refused  the  sacrament  Avhen  offer- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  London,  but  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  a  catholic  priest.  But  if,  as  that  author  affirms,  Charles 
made  no  scruple  of  frc([ucntly  receiving  the  communion 
both  in  the  protestant  and  the  catholic  chapels  on  the  same 
tlay,  his  conduct  must  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  hypo- 
crisy unparalleled  in  the  history  of  religious  duplicity.  The 
earl  of  ]\lulgrave,  who  knew  the  king  ^^  ell,  considers  him 
as  a  deist,  and  says,  that  if  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  biassed 
towards  the  Romish  religion,  it  was  only  to  be  iaipnted  to 
his  easiness  of  temper,  and  his  complaisance  for  the  company 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  during  his  exile,  as  well  as  to 
the  mortifications  which  he  afterwards  experienced  from 
his  parliaments,  whose  violent  opposition  to  several  of  his 
measures,  induced  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms   of  a 
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-satholie  party  remarkable  in  England  for  its  loyalty.  In 
his  speeches  in  parliament  he  always  pretended  an  extraor* 
idiuary  zeal  for  the  church  of  England  ;  but,  although  he  did 
not  love  the  presbj-terians,  whom, he. regarded  as  fanatics,  he 
long  opposed  their  persecution.  Towards  the  end  of  hi« 
reign  he  ordered  the  laws,  which  the  parliament  had  enacted 
against  them,  to  be  rigorously  executed ;  but  this  was  be* 
cause  he  considered  them  as  enemies  to  his  prerogative.  And 
indeed,  he  never  shewed  auy  regard  for  religion,  except  in 
making  use  of  its  name  for  political  purposes. 

The  libertinism  of  the  king  had  a  decided  influence  on  the 
«ourt,  which,  during  this  reign,  was  a  theatre  of  licentiousness* 
The  people  followed  the  example  of  the  court :  all  appear- 
ance of  devotion,  and  ail  regularity  of  morals,  were  regarded 
as  puritanical,  and  exploded  as  unfashionable.  Never  was 
more  fully  exemplified,  the  observation  of  Cicero  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  conduct  of  superiors  on  national  manners.* 
Religion  was  ridiculed  :  libertinism  was  considered  as  a  proof 
of  loyalty;  and  sobriety  as  a  mark  of  disafi'ection. 

But  if  the  profligacy  of  the  times  presents  a  disg^usting  pic- 
ture, the  increase  of  the  national  commerce,  during  this  reign, 
maybe  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Great  numbers  of  pro- 
testants,  banished  from  France,  settled  in  England,  and  intro- 
duced their, arts:  .yarious  manufactures  were  brought  to  per- 
fection :.colofties  flourished  ;  and  money  became  so  plentiful 
that  the  price  of  land  rose  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
year's  purchase.  But  nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  striking 
proof  of  the  activity  of  the  national  commerce,  at  this  pe- 
riod, than  the  expeditious  restoration  of  the  metropolis  after 
the  great  conflagration.  Notwithstanding  the  incalculable 
loss  of  property  occasioned  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  the  ob- 
struction of  trade,  and  the  enormous  expense  of  re-bujlding 
the  eity,  the  enterprising  activity  which  pervaded  the  mer- 
cantile world,  soon  surmounted  these  difliculties ;  and  London, 
in  a  few  years,  not  only  regained  its  former  commerce,  but 
vsaw  its  suburbs  greatly  extended.     The  conflagration,  indeed, 

•  Cupiditatibus  pmcipum  ct  vitiis  infici  solet  totacivitas.  Cic.  de  Leg. 
lib.  3.  cap.  13. 
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proved  the  means  of  extirpating;  a  more  tremendous  and  last- 
ing calamity.  The  plague  which,  diiriiis;  a  series  of*  ages, 
had  repeatedly,  and  sometimes  with  very  short  intervals, 
visited  London,  and  made  the  most  terrible  havock  among 
its  inhabitants,  never  made  its  appearance  after  the  city  was 
re-built  on  a  more  open  and  airy  plan.*  Thus,  through  a 
gracious  dispensation  of  providence,  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  ever  befel  the  British  metropolis,  was  converted  into  the 
greatest  of  blessings  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  our 
reflections  on  this  reign,  by  observing,  that  amidst  all  the 
misconduct  with  which  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  has  heen 
perhaps  too  severely  branded,  impartial  history  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  under  his  auspices,  the  art  of  ship-building 
was  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  had  ever 
before  attained ;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  owes 
some  of  its  greatest  improvements  to  the  skill  which  he  and 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  acquired  in  maritime  af- 
fairs, and  particularly  in  naval  architecture.! 

•  Before  the  conflagration  the  streets  of  London  were  extremely  nar- 
row, and  the  houses  in  general  constructed  of  timber,  latli,  and  plaster, 
with  each  story  projecting  over  another ;  so  that  the  uppermost,  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  streets,  almost  met  Tliis  mode  of  building,  by  con- 
fining- the  air,  and  excluding  the  light,  gave  to  the  city  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  dungeon,  and  made  it  a  nursery  for  the  pestilence  and  other 
contagious  diseases.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  magnifi- 
cent plan  offered  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  rejected.  See  Pennant's 
London,  p.  287.  If  the  designs  of  th.at  celebrated  aichitect  had  been  car- 
I'ied  into  efTect,  the  British  metropolis  would  have  now  been  the  most 
beautiful,  superb,  and  commodious  city  on  the  face  of  tlie  globe.  But  the 
general  confusion  and  disti'ess  rendered  a  regard  to  present  circumstances 
more  powerful  than  any  remote  considerations. 

t  Within  the  space  of  thirty  years  the  royal  navy  was  doubled.  Camp- 
bell's Polit.  Survey,  2.  p.  538, 
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W^iTHiN  a  few  hours  after  Charles  II.  had  resigned  his  last 
breath,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  name  of  James  II.  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
which  had  formerly  been  made  for  his  exclusion,  all  opposi- 
tion seemed  to  vanish  at  his  accession.  As  he  had  long  gov- 
erned the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  members 
of  the  privy  council  and  all  the  persons  in  office  were  his 
creatures.  The  whig  party  was  entirely  depressed,  and  the 
tories,  who  were  triumphant,  considered  the  arbitrary  power, 
introduced  in  the  late  reign,  as  the  surest  means  of  keeping 
their  adversaries  in  subjection.  James,  therefore,  ascended 
the  throne  with  every  advantage,  with  all  the  power  and  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom  in  his  favour,  and  might,  with  a  mod- 
erate share  of  discretion,  have  reigned  more  absolute  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  At  first,  indeed,  he  promised  to 
protect  and  support  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country.  His 
declaration  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  privy  council, 
which  was  entirely  composed  of  persons  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, was  received  with  great  applause.  It  was  printed  and 
dispersed  among  ihe  people.  Great  care  was  taken  to  extol 
the  king's  extreme  affection  for  his  subjects ;  and  his  strict 
observance  of  his  word  was  so  industriously  propagated,  that 
some,  supposing  it  to  be  impossible  that  he  should  ever  falsi- 
fy his  promises,  began,  rather  prematurely,  to  give  him  the 
title  of  James  the  just.  In  the  mean  while  the  counties, 
cities,  boroughs,  and  universities,  poured  in  their  addresses  t© 
congratulate  him  on  his  accession ;  and  the  most  flattering 
manifestations  of  loyalty  appeared  iu  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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James  and  his  queen  were  crowned  on  the  2d(V 
°^i)f  April;  but  the  ceremony  was  attended  with 
much  less  pomp  than  liad  often  been  seen  on  similar  occasions. 
Bj  this  parsimony  a  saving  was  made  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  frugal  disposition  of  the  king  was  equally 
displayed  in  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  which  was  celebrated 
with  little  parade  and  expense.  On  the  day  of  the  king'* 
coronation  at  London,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  at 
Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  Queensbury  presented  a  letter  from 
the  king,  and  seconded  it  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  assured 
them  of  his  Majesty's  resolution  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
religion  established  by  law,  and  the  rights  and  properties  of 
his  subjects,  adding  that  the  king  expected  them  in  return  to 
assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  to  establish  his 
revenue  as  amply  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  To  all  this 
the  parliament  returned  a  humble  and  submissive  answer, 
promising  to  act  in  every  thing  as  the  king  desired,  so  that' 
the  session  passed  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  and  har- 
mony. 

The  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  however,  was  se- 
Terely  felt  by  tw  o  individuals,  deservedly  odious  to  the  king, 
and  the  catholics,  and,  indeed,  lo  all  men  of  honour  andpro- 
hity.  These  were  the  infamous  Titus  Gates,  and  Daugerfield, 
the  chief  contriver  and  discoverer  of  the  meal  tub  plot  in  the 
last  reign.  Gates  was  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  convicted 
on  two  points  of  his  evidence  in  regard  to  the  popish  plot. 
Gn  the  first  indictment  he  was  convicted  by  the  testimony  of 
twenty  witnesses  from  St.  Omer's,  who  proved  that  he  was  at 
that  place  on  the  2tth  of  April,  167S,  the  very  day  that  he 
swore  that  he  attended  at  the  grand  consult  at  London.*  On 
the  second'  indictment  it  was  also  proved,  by  the  evidence  of 
above  forty  w  itnesses,  nine  of  whom  were  protestants,  that 
father  Ireland  was  in  Staffordshire  at  the  very  time  wheu 
Gates  deposed  that  he  was  in  London.     Gates  was  convicted 

*  These  witnesses  had  deposed  the  same  thing  In  1678,  but  the  jury 
paid  no  regard  to  their  evidence :  in  1685  it  was  not  in  tlie  least  dispu- 
ted.— Uapin,  2.  p.  743,  This  sliews  how  little  regai'd  can  be  had  ta  the 
^tg»l  decisions  of  those  iniquitous  times* 
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on  both  these  indictments  and  condemned  to  a  punishmenC 
infinitely  worse  than  death.*  His  sentence  was,  that  he 
should  pay  a  thousand  marks  on  each  indictment :  (hat  he 
should,  on  the  following  Monday,  stand  in  the  pillory  before 
Westminster-Hall,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  deelaring- hi* 
crime,  a«d  on  Tuesday  before  the  Royal  Exchange  :  that  oa 
Wednesday  he  should  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate, 
and  on  Friday  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  ;  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  confinement,  and  that  he  should  stand  in 
the  pillory  four  times  every  year  during  his  Hfc.  This  severe 
sentence  was  rigorously  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  flag- 
ellations were  performed  with  such  cruelty,  that  his  escaping 
with  life,  after  suffering  such  torments,  was  regarded  almost 
as  a  miracle.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
eiecntiony  caused  many  to  think  that,  in  both,  vengeance 
had  a  greater  share  than  justice  ;  but  if  Oates  had  actually 
taken  away  so  many  innocent  lives  by  false  evidence,  no  pun- 
ishment could  be  too  severe  for  such  a  delinquent.  In  criminal 
eases  mercy  to  the  guilty  is  cruelty  to  the  publrc. 

Dangerfield  was  next  put  to  his  trial,  and,  being  convicted 
of  publishing  a  scandalous  libel,  was  condemned  to  stand 
twice  in  tlte  pillory,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate 
one  day,  and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  en  another,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  But  how  little  soever  the 
fate  of  these  miscreants  may  seem  worthy  of  compassion,  ali 
good  men  will  regret  the  harsh  treatment  experienced  by  Dr. 
Richard  Baxter,  a  presbyterian  minister,  famous  for  his  pi- 
ous and  voluminous  writings.  Being  prosecuted  for  publish- 
ing a  book  intitled  a  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  it  was  pretended  that  there  were  several  seditious  pas- 
sages, he  was  sentenced,  by  the  chief  justice  Jefferies,  to  be 
fined  five  hundred  marks,  to  be  imprisoned  until  it  was  paid^ 
and  to  find  securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  year&. 
These  trials,  especially  that  of  Baxter,  were  conducted  by 

•  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  chief  justice  Jefferies,  before  whom 
Oates  was  tried,  had,  in  1678,  declared  that  the  verdict  against  the  fi\t' 
Jesuits  was  just.     Rapin,  ubi  supra. 
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Jclfcries  in  so  inlcinperate  a  manner  as  plainly  indicated  his 
malevolence  towards  the  accused. 

On  the  I'JtIi  of  M.iy  the  Kti^lisli  parliament  met.  All  his- 
torians a^roe  that  this  parliament  Mas  entirely  composed  of 
persons  conspicuous  for  iheir  loyalty,  >vho  flattering  them- 
selves that  the  king  would  never  swerve  from  his  promises 
to  respect  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country,  considered 
the  strengthening  of  his  power  as  the  most  eftectual  means 
of  depressing  the  m  higs,  and  the  most  signal  service  that 
eould  be  rendered  to  the  kingdom.*  In  this  view  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  granted  to  James  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  two  millions.!  The  parliament  of  Scotland  displayed 
an  equal  zeal  for  the  support  of  his  grandeur  and  authority, 
by  granting  him,  during  his  life,  tlie  yearly  sum  of  two  hund- 
red and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  passing  some  acts  Avhich 
tended  to  confirm  his  power.  Thus  every  thing  contributed 
to  render  the  commencement  of  this  reign  as  favourable  as 
possible. 

But  tliese  were  not  the  only  proofs  which  both  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  gave  of  their  loyalty.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  undertook  to  wrest  the 
sceptre  from  t!ic  hand  of  his  uncle ;  and,  in  this  rash  at- 
tempt, he  was  seconded  by  the  carl  of  Argyle,  mIio  was  then 
in  a  state  of  exile.  The  earl  made  a  descent  in  Scotland, 
where  he  thouglit  that  his  name  and  his  credit  would  gaia 
him  crowds  of  adherents;  but  he  soon  found  his  expectations 
disappointed.  A  very  small  number  joined  his  standard;  and 
the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  passed  an  act  enjoin- 
ing all  subjects  of  Scotland  to  assert  the  royal  preragotive, 
whenever  it  should  be  required,  under  pain  of  exile  or  im- 
prisonment. The  English  parliament  also  declared  their 
resolution  to  assist  his  majesty,  wiili  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
against  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  all  other  traitors.  In  the  mean 

*  Echard,  3.  p-  744.  Burnet,  howcvci-,  says,  that  all  a-ts  had  been 
used  to  manage  elcciions,  and  that  there  were  not  ahove  fo:ty  members 
who  were  not  chosen  by  tlic  interest  of  the  court.    Burnet,  p.  b3t'. 

f  His  whole  revenue  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  above  two  millions 
and  a  half.    U.  Coke,  2.  p.  337. 
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while,  the  earl,  who  had  not  been  able  to  muster  above  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  was  iuforme<l  that  a  great  number  of 
troops,  under  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  the 
earls  of  Dumbarton  and  Arran,  and  other  commanders,  were 
advancing  to  surround  him ;  and  finding  himself  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  contest,  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Being  hotly  pursued  from  place  to  place,  he  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner,  and  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  head  was 
cut  oft*,  and  affixed  to  the  Toll -booth  of  the  city.  Several 
of  his  principal  officers  shared  his  fate  ;  and  thus  the  king, 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  on  his  part,  saw  himself  freed 
from  the  danger  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  in  that 
quarter. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the   earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  Scotland,   the  duke  of  Monmouth,   with 
AD  ^1685  ^"^^"^^  eighty  followers,  landed  near  Lime,  in  Dor- 
setshire ;     and     immediately    proceeding    to     the 
town,  was  received  without  opposition.     Here  he  published  a 
manifesto  filled  with  most  virulent  accusations   against  the 
king,  imputing  to  him  all  the   mischiefs  that  had  been  done 
in  the  preceding  reign — as  "  the  burning  of  London,  the  two 
wars  with  the  Dutch,  the  alliance  with   France,  the  popish 
plot,  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  and  the  Rye-house  or  protes- 
tant  plot."     He  then  proceeded  to  what  "  the  duke  of  York 
had  done  since  he  assumed  the  title  of  king."     This  part  of 
the  manifesto  breathed  tlie   same   spirit  of  virulence.     He 
«ven  accused  James  of  poisoning  the  late  king,  his  brother. 
He  also  affirmed  that  his  own  mother  was  the  lawful  wife, 
and  himself  the   legitimate  son  of  Charles  II.     But  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  that  "  he  did  not  take  arms  to  revenge 
his  own  wrongs,  but  solely  to  support  the  religion    and  laws 
of  his  country."     This  impudent    and    imprudent  ilianifcsto 
was  not  likely  to  obtain  belief;  and  he  ought  to  have  consid- 
ered that,  in  case  of  misfortune,  it  would  effectually  preclude 
all  hopes  of  pardon. 

The  king  had  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  parliament 
the  intelligence  of  this  invasion,  than  the  two  houses  pre- 
sented an  address  assuring  him  of  their  assistance.  The 
<}ommons  immediately  proceeded  to  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
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^hc  duke  of  Monmoudi,  at  the  same  time  requesting  the 
'king  to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  any  one  that  should  bring  him  in  either 
dead  or  alive  ;  and  so  unanimous  were  the  members,  in  their 
demonstrations  of  loyalty,  that  the  bill  of  attainder  passed 
through  both  houses  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  as  an  extraordi- 
nary supply  on  this  occasion.  The  militia  of  the  western 
counties  was  mustered  with  speed ;  and  the  regular  troops, 
with  the  royal  guards,  forming  a  body  of  two  thousand  infan- 
try and  ^even  Jiundr^d  horse  and  dragoons,  were  placed  under 
Ihe  ecmmand  of  the  earl  of  Feversham.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's forces,  however,  increased  to  two  thousand  men  ia 
three  or  four  days.  Advancing  into  the  country  he  compel- 
led tlie  duke  of  Albemarle,  who  commanded  a  body  of  four 
thousand  militia,  to  retreat.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
ihe  duke  of  Monmouth  advanced  to  Taunton,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  popular  joy,  ami  pro- 
claimed king  of  England  witli  leud  acclamations.  He  then 
began  his  pretended  reigu  with  three  proclamations  :  in  the 
first  he  proclaimed  the  king,  whom  he  stiled  duke  of  York,  an 
usurper,  and  promised  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  t© 
any  that  should  bring  him  cither  dead  or  alive:  by  the  se- 
cond he  declared  the  parliament,  then  sitting,  a  seditious  as- 
sembly, and  empowered  his  subjects  to  seize  any  of  the  mem- 
bers as  rebels  and  traitors  if  they  did  not  separate  within  a 
.limited  time :  the  third  denounced  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
who  commanded  the  militia,  a  rebel  and  traitor. 

Tli€  duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  forces  were  now  increased 
-to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  resolved  to  surprise  the  earl 
/»f  Feversham,  who,  with  his  little  army,  lay  encamped  at 
'Sedgemore,  near  Bridgewater.  His  approach,  however,  was 
discovered  in  time  sufficient  to  enable  the  earl  to  prepare  for 
.!)js  reception.  The  duke  of  Monmouth's  horse,  though  su- 
'^periur  in  niuuber,  was  routed  at  the  first  charge.  But  the 
■duke,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  fought  with  great  brave- 
ry,  till  at  length  being  charged  by  the  king's  horse,  and  de- 
serted by  his  own,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Two  days  after  the  battle  he  was  found  in  a  ditch  hid  among 
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fern,  vvilli  some  green  peas  in  his  pocket  to  serve  him  for 
food.  Allhongli  he  had  displayed  a  considerable  degree  of 
courage  in  the  field,  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  a  prisoner  than 
he  sunk  into  the  same  pusilanimity  that  he  had  discovered 
after  the  Rye-house  plot,  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king  begging  for  pardon  in  the  same  abjeei 
manner  as  on  that  occasion.  But  here  his  submission  was 
not  equally  successful ;  his  solicitations  for  pardon  were 
rejected.  What  monarch  indeed,  of  any  country  or  age, 
would  have  pardoned  a  rebel  who  had  not  only  attempt- 
ed to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  but  had,  in  his  virulent  manifes;- 
tos,  brought  against  him  such  horrible  accusations.  Turner, 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  duke  till  his  execution  took  place. 
On  the  scaflbid  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  England.  But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  two 
bishops,  who  told  him  that  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England  he  must  believe  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.* 
The  duke  answered,  that  he  could  not  believe  that  tenet, 
and  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  received  five  strokes  be- 
fore it  was  severed  from  his  body.  Thus  perished  this  unfor- 
tunate prince,  a  victim  to  his  own  indiscreet  ambition. 

But  although  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  imprudent  temerity,  and  his  pun- 
ishment consistent  with  the  laws  and  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  the  cruelties  exercised  on  his  deluded  follow- 
ers were  disgraceful  to  the  victors  and  shocking  to  humani- 
ty. The  lord  chief  justice  Jetteries  was  sent  into  the  west, 
with  a  special  commission,  to  try  all  who  had  been  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  major-general 
K.irk  was  ordered  to  attend  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe.  It  was  impossible  to  find  in  the 
whole  kingdom  two  men  more  destitute  of  religion,  honour, 
or  humauity.  To  detail  the  cruelties  of  these  two  tigers  in 
human  shape  would  be  disgusting  to  the  reader:  even  a  few 
instances  of  their  savage  barbarity  will  blacken  and  disfigure 
the  pages  of  history.     Neither  men  nor  women  were  spared. 

•  Hapln,  2.  p.  749- 
VOL.   II.  H  II 
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It  sufiices  to  say  that  Jefferies  condemned  no  fewer  than  six 
hundred  persons  to  be  hanged,*  and  their  quarters  to  be  ex- 
posed by  the  sides  of  the  highways.  He  even  gloried  in  his 
barbarity,  and  boasted  that  he  Iiad  hanged  more  men  than 
any  judge  in  England  since  tlie  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. He  would  even  have  carried  still  farther  his  insati- 
ate cruelty,  had  not  many  purchased  their  lives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  estates.  One  gentleman  gave  him  14,000/.  to 
save  his  life ;  and  those,  who  were  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
purchase  their  pardons  at  his  price,  were  hanged,  or  cruelly 
whipped,  or  soid  for  slaves  to  the  American  plantations. 
Kirk  was  not  behind  Jefferies  in  tyranny.  At  Taunlon,  he 
caused  nineteen  persons,  by  his  own  authority,  without  any 
trial,  to  be  hanged,  with  drums  beating  and  trumpets  sound- 
ing j  and  another  time,  at  the  same  place,  having  invited  his 
officers  to  dinner,  he  caused  thirty  condemned  persons  to  be 
hanged,  while  they  sat  at  table,  namely,  ten  in  a  health  to  the 
king,  ten  in  a  health  to  the  queen,  and  ten  in  a  health  to  the 
lord  chief  justice  Jefferies.  Some  other  of  his  actions  make 
it  appear  that  no  monster  in  human  shape  ever  surpassed 
him  in  unfeeling  barbarity,  and  if  they  were  distinctly  rela- 
ted, a  reader,  possessing  the  least  share  of  humanity,  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  bear  the  disgusting  recital.  These  horrid 
Scenes,  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  were  ill  calculated 
to  inspire  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  monarch  ;  and  James  lost 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  conciliating,  by  a  well  timed  cle- 
mency, the  affections  of  his  people. 

The  king's  affairs  were  now  in  so  prosperous  a  state,  that 
nothing  seemed  capable  of  shaking  his  authority.  His  prin- 
cipal enemies  were  destroyed :  the  w  higs  were  completely 
humbled :  the  tories  were  triumphant ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  was  openly  preached 
as  an  essential  article  of  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  chief  study  of  ttie  parliament  was  to  give  repeated  de- 
monstrations of  zeal  and  affection  for  the  monarch,  and  to 
supply  him  with  money.  The  king  had  an  army  sufficient  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe.     SccUaud  was  entirely  subdued  to 

*  Burncl,  p.  648. 
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iiis  will ;  aud  the  managers  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  seemed 
to  liave  only  one  object  in  view — the  extension  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  In  Ireland  every  thing  was  modelled  according 
to  his  mind ;  and  all  the  princes  of  Europe  considering  him 
as  a  monarch  who  was  able  to  incline  the  balance  of  power 
as  he  pleased,  courted  his  friendship,  or  at  least  endeavoured 
to  avoid  his  enmity. 

The  infatuated  monarch,  however,  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  for 
his  religion,  converted  these  advantages  into  an  occasion  of 
his  own  ruin.  Seeing  himself  in  the  acme  of  prosperity,  and 
all  opposition,  as  he  thought,  laid  under  his  feet,  he  consider- 
ed it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing  his  grand 
scheme  of  re-establishing  the  catholic  religion  in  England, 
and  governing  the  kingdom  by  no  other  law  than  his  absolute 
will.  In  this  design  he  was  encouraged  by  Louis  XIV.  whose 
object  was  to  excite  such  internal  commotions  in  England  as 
might  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  prevent  it 
from  opposing  the  exorbitant  aggrandizement  of  France.  In 
pursuance  of  this  long  meditated  project,  he  had,  soon  after 
his  accession,  dismissed  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  one,  into  which  were  admitted  several  cathol- 
ics ;  and  in  a  short  time  their  number  was  so  increased  as  to 
form  a  majority.  His  next  step  was  to  establish  a  standing 
army  of  catholics  in  Ireland.  Under  the  pretence  that  some 
mischief  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
adherents  in  that  kingdom,  an  order  was  sent  to  the  magis- 
trates to  collect  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the  militia,  and  to 
deposit  them  in  magazines,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, of  having  them  in  readiness  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  order  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  pro- 
testants  being  by  these  means  disarmed,  colonel  Richard  Tal- 
bot, a  zealous  catholic,  was  empowered  by  the  king  to  new 
model  the  army.  Talbot  having  received  this  commission, 
immediately  displaced  many  protestant  officers,  on  various 
pretences,  inlisted  a  number  of  catholic  soldiers,  and  render- 
ed the  military  force  of  Ireland  almost  entirely  catholic.  For 
this  service,  Talbot  was  made  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  soon  afterwards 
rlord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  The  parliament  of  England 
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took  umbrage  at  the  power  which  fhc  king  had  assiimed  of 
dispensing  with  the  test  act,  and  employing  catholic  officers, 
in  contravention  to  the  laws  of  the  couniry.     After  some  de- 
bales,  however,  the  parliament  not  only  voted  a  bill  to  indem- 
nify the  catholic  officers  from  the  pinaltics  Mliich  they  had 
already  incurred,  but  also  offered  another  to  qualify  such  a 
numbor  of  them  as  the  king  should  desire.     The  condescen- 
sion of  the  parliament  was  carried  still  further.     The  kin" 
had  proposed  to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  fifteen  thous* 
and  men,  and.  the  two  houses,  although  not  expressly,  yet 
tacitly  gave  their  consent,  by  voting  a  liberal  supply  for  its 
maintenance.     By  these  proceedings,  the  members  had  given 
stiffieient  proofs  of  their  desire  to  please  the  king  ;  bnt  James 
did  not  think  them  sufficient  for  promoting  his  designs.     He 
therefore  prorogued  the  parliament,  rather  than  see  what  he 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  right  made  a  subject  of  dispute. 
A.  D.  1686.       '^  '"^  "•^'^^  ^"'°  yc^rs  were  wholly  employed  by  the 
and  1687.    king  in  attempting  the  execution  of  his  grand  pro- 
ject.    At  first  he  only  pretended  to  procure  for  all  sects  and 
denominations  of  christians  a  general  toleration,  a  measure 
just,  humane,  and  benevolent,  had  this  been  his  principal  ob- 
ject.    But  even  liberty  of  conscience  could  not  be  allowed  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.     The  kingdom  had  recently 
suffered  so  much  from  religious  contests,  that  the  prevailing 
party,  whichsoever  it  might  be,  could  see  no  prospect  of  safe- 
ty, except  in  depressing  all  others.     But  it  appears  that  the 
king  did  not  limit  his  views  to  a  liberal  toleration.     All  his 
measures  evidently  tended  to  subvert  the  religion  and  laws  of 
the  kingdom.     For  this,  however,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament:  he  therefore  resolved  to 
attempt  it  by  his  own  authority,  and  he  hoped  to  carry  his 
point  by  corrupting  the  judges,  the  parliament,  and  the  clergy. 
In  every  country  there  are  men  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
public  to  their  own  private  interest :  and  in  England  numbers 
of  these  were  found,  not  only  in  the  court,  but  among  the  jud- 
ges and  the  clergy.     Dr.  Cartwright,  an  eminent  protestant 
divine,  speaking  in  a  sermon  of  the  king's  promises  to   the 
parliament,  the  infraction  of  which  was  the  general  subject 
of  discourse  and  complaint,  asserted  that  "  the  royal  prom- 
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^*  \ses  were  free  donatives,  which  might  not  be  too  strictly  ex- 
"  amined,  and  (hat  it  ought  to  be  left  to  his  majesty  to  explain 
"  his  own  meaning."  The  king  was  well  pleased  with  this 
gloss,  and  rewarded  the  author  with  the  bishopric  of  Chester, 
as  an  encouragement  to  other  clergymen  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. One  of  the  principal  schemes  of  James  was  to  gain 
the  judges.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  for  them  separately,  in 
order  to  persuade  them  to  declare  that  the  king  had  (he  power 
to  dispense  with  the  laws.  Four  of  them  refusing  to  comply, 
were  immediately  removed  from  (heir  judicial  office,  and  re- 
placed by  others  more  tractable.  A  similar  alteration  was 
made  in  the  privy  council,  into  which  the  king  received  five 
zealous  catholics,  besides  the  new  bishop  of  Chester  and  the 
bishop  of  Oxford,  both  of  whom  were  generally  suspected  of 
being  strongly  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  the  parliament  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's 
power  to  set  aside  the  test  act,  he  resolved  to  exempt  from  the 
penal  laws  all  his  subjects  of  every  denomination.  All  the 
judges,  except  one,  declared  "  That  the  king  had  the  power 
"  of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  whenever  he  might  judge  it 
"  requisite."  Thus,  by  the  decision  of  the  judges,  the  laws 
of  England  were  given  up,  and  the  constitution  entirely 
altered. 

All  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  now  managed  by  a 
privy  council,  composed  of  catholics  desirous  of  es(ablishing 
their  faith,  and  of  protestants  equally  devoted  to  the  king, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  religion  to  their  temporal  inter- 
ests. A  new  court  of  commission  was  erected  with  a  supreme 
jurisdiction  and  authority  over  all  ecclesiastical  persons  of 
whatever  degree  or  dignity;  as  also  over  all  universities, 
colleges,  grammar-schools,  &c.  with  power  to  alter,  correct, 
or  amend  their  rules  and  regulations.  Among  the  commis- 
sioners were  three  bishops,  the  rest  were  laymen,  and  some 
of  them  catholics.  This  was  considered  as  a  revival  of  the 
liigh  commission  court,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  And  the  appointment  of  catholics  to  be  mem- 
bers of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  a  protestant  clergy  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
jjlinif  was  certainly  an  impolitic  measure,  as  it  evidently 
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shewed  that  the  king  aimed  at  something  more  than  a  libenil 
toleration. 

But  if  any  doubt  liad  remained  eonceniing  tlie  monarch's 
intentions,  it  must  have  been  speedily  removed  by  his  conduct. 
All  his  measures,  indeed,  were  too  precipitate  to  permit  his 
designs  to  be  long  concealed.  He  had  hitherto  pretended 
only  to  place  all  religions  on  the  footing  of  equality.  He  had 
assiduously  laboured  to  make  proselytes  to  the  catholic  faith, 
and  had  succeeded  with  many  persons  of  rank,  who  were 
ready  to  embrace  the  religion  which  appeared  the  most  fav- 
oured at  court.  From  the  time  that  the  judges  had  giveu 
their  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power  of  the  king, 
the  only  way  to  preferment  was  to  be  a  professor  of  the  cath- 
olic religion,  or  at  least  a  promoter  of  its  interests.  But  the 
most  impolitic  measure  of  this  infatuated  prince,  was  the 
sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  "  To  reconcile  the  three 
"  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  the  Holy 
*'  See,  from  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  they  had  been 
*'  separated  by  heresy."  The  ambassador  was  received  with 
great  coolness  at  Rome.  Innocent  XI.  more  prudent  than 
James,  considered  these  measures  as  far  too  precipitate,  and 
clearly  perceiving  that  their  tendency  was  rather  to  the  dis- 
advantage than  to  the  benefit  of  the  catholic  religion,  discov- 
ered au  extreme  unwillingness  to  be  an  actor  in  a  farce  which 
promised  so  little  success,  and  could  only  serve  to  render  him 
ridiculous.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  the 
sending  of  this  embassy  to  Rome  at  this  juncture  :  it  was  he- 
ginning  the  work  where  it  ought  to  have  ended. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by  the  ill  success 
of  this  embassy,  and  the  disregard  with  which  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  treated  his  project.  His  rash  and  precipitate 
measures  were  condemned  by  the  principal  catholics  as  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  their  religion;  but  the  king  was  deaf 
to  all  counsels,  except  such  as  corresponded  with  his  temper 
and  zeal.  In  pursuance  of  his  designs,  he  sent  into  Scotland 
a  proclamation,  establishing  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience, 
except  to  the  field  conventicler,  whom  he  left  to  the  rigour  of 
the  laws.  The  council  of  that  kingdom,  composed  of  men 
devoted  to  hie  interests,  not  only  published  the  proclamation, 
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Ijut  returned  an  address  of  thanks  ou  the  occasion.  This 
success  encouraging  the  king  to  proceed,  the  declaration  for 
April  4,  li'^Pi'ty  of  conscience  was  published  in  England, 
A.  D.  1687.  and  was  received  without  opposition,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, with  applause.  Addresses  of  thanks  were  presented  to 
the  king,  not  only  from  the  various  sects  of  non-conformists, 
but  even  from  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Durham,  Lincoln, 
Chester,  Litchfield,  and  St.  David's,  who,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  respective  bishops  and  the  privy  council,  took 
care  to  magnify  the  indulgent  kindness  of  the  king  to  his 
subjects. 

If  the  king  had  proceeded  no  farther,  the  manner  in  M'hich 
this  proclamation  was  received  by  ihe  people,  affords  some 
ground  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  especially  if  the  catholics  and  other  non-con- 
formists had  shewed  themselves  contented  with  equality, 
without  aspiring  to  pre-eminence.  James  and  his  council, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  what  was  done  for  the  cath- 
olic religion.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  introduce 
catholics  into  the  two  universities.  The  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for 
refusing  to  admit  father  Francis,  a  benedictine  monk,  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  vice-chancellor  was  deprived 
of  his  office;  but  the  university  persisted  in  its  refusal,  and 
the  king  thought  it  expedient  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  But 
the  vice-president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
were  treated  with  greater  severity.  They  refused  to  admit 
Mr.  Anthony  Farmer,  a  catholic,  and  a  man  of  a  profligate 
life,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  president, 
now  become  vacant.  The  king  then  nominated  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  also  rejected  as  a  favourer  and  promoter  of 
popery.  James,  therefore,  went  in  person  to  Oxford,  and  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  the  fellows;  but  his  menaces  proved 
ineffectual.  The  fellows  were,  therefore,  expelled  by  his 
order :  their  places  were  tilled  with  catholics,  and  the  bishop 
of  Oxford  was  placed  by  force  in  his  office  of  president. 

On  every  occasion,  indeed,  the  king  discovered  the  extent. 
of  his  designs.  None  were  preferred  to  any  vacant  offices 
but  those  who  were  willing  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  hv 
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the  sacrifice  of  their  religion  ;  and  protestants  were  often  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  catholics.  Almost  all  the  lords- 
lieutenants  of  counties  were  catholics.  Some  of  the  judges 
were  catholics,  and  the  rest,  though  protestants,  were  ready 
to  obey  all  the  demands  of  the  court.  Many  of  the  lawyers 
^ifected  to  approve  of  the  king's  measures,  and  in  one  of 
their  flattering  addresses  wish  "  for  the  voice  of  men  and 
angels  to  return  thanks  for  his  Majesty's  condescension  and 
clemency  to  his  subjects.''  Being  thus  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported, the  king  thought  his  work  nearly  finished,  and,  by 
his  solicitations,  procured  the  consent  of  the  Pope  to  have  a 
nuncio  to  reside  at  the  court.  To  give  more  lustre  to  his  office, 
the  nuncio,  after  being  consecrated  archbishop  of  Aniasia,  in 
July  S,  t''*^  royal  chapel,  made  his  public  entry  at  Wind- 
A.D.  1687.  sor,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes,  preceded  by  a  cross-bearer  and  a  train  of  priests 
and  monks  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders.  The  Je- 
suit Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  all  these 
rash  measures,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  privy  council. 

During  the  space  of  three  years  that  James  had  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  had  carried  on  his  great  work  with  little  prudence 
or  policy,  but  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  success ;  and 
nothing  now  seemed  capable  of  preventing  its  completion. 
He  had  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  encamped  near 
London,  with  promises  of  assistance  from  France  in  case  of 
necessity.  And  what  niiiy  be  considered  as  extraordinary, 
protestant  corporations,  although  they  saw  their  religion  ou 
the  point  of  being  subverted,  sent  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
king,  and  publicly  promised  to  chuse  such  members  for  the 
ensuing  parliament  as  should  concur  with  all  his  measures. 
In  this  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs,  an  useless  piece  of 
formality  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  Al- 
though his  proclamation  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  had 
been  so  well  received,  the  king  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
tacit,  but  general  acquiescence  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
He,  therefore,  issued  an  order  of  council,  enjoining  the  bish- 
ops to  cause  it  to  be  read,  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  in  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  within  their  respective  dioceses. — 
Seven  of  the  bishops  refused  to  comply  with  this  injunction, 
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and  preseuted  (o  his  majesty  a  humble  petition,  declaring, 
that  their  non-compliance  did  not  originate  from  any  objec- 
tion against  liberty  of  conscience,  but  only  from  the  eonsider- 
etiofi  that  the  measure  was  founded  on  a  dispensing  power, 
which  liad  been  declared  illegal  by  parliament.  For  this  pe- 
June  8  tition  they  were  cited  before  the  council,  accused 
A.  D.  1687'  of  sedition,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  These 
rigorous  proceedings  put  an  end  to  that  passive  spirit  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  and  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  regarded  as  the  crisis 
of  English  freedom.  The  jury,  after  sitting  the  whole  night, 
declared  them  not  guilty :  the  joy  of  the  people  was  inex- 
pressible :  the  whole  city  and  its  vicinity  resounded  with  tri- 
umphant acclamations :  the  news  immediately  flew  to  the 
camp,  where  the  king,  then  sitting  at  dinner,  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  soldiers  with  indignation  and  amazement. 

Two  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops, 
A^lJ^iesV  ^^^^  n**^*""  *vas  informed  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of 

Wales.*  The  pregnancy  of  the  queen  had  long 
before  been  announced  ;  but  its  reality  had  long  been  sus- 
pected by  those  who  were  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  James, 
and  wished  for  a  change  in  the  succession.  The  young 
prince  was,  therefore,  regarded  by  some  as  the  real  son  of 
the  king  and  the  queen  ;  while  others  believed  that  the  report 
of  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  queen  was  only  a  deep 
laid  imposture,  and  the  child  supposititious.  A  variety  of 
circumstances  concurred  to  corroborate  each  opinion :  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  prejudices  of  parties,  contributed 
to  multiply  arguments  for  strengthening  or  removing  suspi- 
cion; and  though  numerous  papers  and  pamphelts  were  writ- 
ten on  each  side  of  the  question,  the  subject  has  completely 
baffled  historical  investigation.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  say, 
that  James,  during  his  whole  life,  acknowledged  him  as  his 
son  ;  and  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  as  his  birth  extin- 
guished the  claims  of  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  the  suspi- 

*  He  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  James  Francis  Edward,  and  wafs 
afteiwai'ds  known  by  the  appellalio!!  of  the  pretender 
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cions  excitcil  by  that  event,  both  impelled  and  encouraged  the 
prince,  her  husband,  to  make  a  descent  in  £n.t;land. 

The  king  perceiving  tlie  disposition  of  the  people,  resolv- 
ed at  last  to  make  use  of*  force.  But  previous  to  so  desperate  a 
measure,  it  was  necessary  to  try  how  far  he  could  rely  on  the 
obedience  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  communicate  his  designs  to  each  regiment  singly, 
supposing,  that  if  two  or  three  expressed  their  fidelity,  the 
others  would  follow  their  example.  But  the  experiment  was 
no  sooner  tried  than  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  One 
regiment  being  drawn  up  in  his  presence,  he  gave  orders 
that  all  those  who  were  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  act,  sliould  lay  down  their  arms.  But  it 
was"  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  he  saw  the  whole 
regiment  ground  their  arms,  except  two  captains  and  a  few 
catholic  soldiers.  Opposition,  however,  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  infatuated  zeal  of  the  monarch  and  his  council. 
Though  the  bishops  had  been  acquitted,  the  ecclesiastical 
court  instituted  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what 
churches  and  chapels  the  king's  declaration  had  or  had  not 
been  read,  and  the  names  of  the  ministers  who  had  obeyed  or 
disobeyed  his  Majesty's  orders.  The  clergy  aJid  tlie  whole 
nation  now  saw  their  danger  :  both  whigs  and  tories  united  to 
oppose  it :  and  for  tins  purpose,  they  could  not  devise  a  bet- 
ter expedient  than  to  call  in  the  prince  of  Orange. 

AVilKani,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  James,  had  been  early  involved  in  dangers,  and 
long  hackneyed  in  polities.  The  ambition  of  France,  and 
the  turbulence  of  Holland,  had  concurred  to  sharpen  his  tal- 
ents, and  exercise  him  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  the  murmurs  of  the  English,  and  he  resolved  to 
turn  them  to  his  advantage.  Two  powerful  motives  impel- 
led him  to  this  resolution  :  the  first  was  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  the  princess,  his  wife,  whose  claim  was  annulled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  prince,  who  was  represented  to  him  as 
supposititious :  the  second  was  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
the  nnited  states  were  exposed  by  the  close  union  which  was 
forming  l)ctwcen  England  and  France.  He,  therefore,  ac- 
cepted the  iRvitation  of  liiany  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
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aud  readily  entered  on  an  enterprise  which  he  had  probably 
had  some  time  in  view. 

A  fleet  was  immediately  equipped  ;  but  its  destination  was 
closely  concealed.  The  English  and  French  envoys,  at  the 
Hague,  communicated  their  conjectures  to  their  respective 
courts.  But  the  king  of  England,  indulging  the  fatal  idea 
of  security,  neglected  the  intelligence.  And  although  Louis 
XIV.  offered  him  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  James  re- 
fused this  assistance,  which  he  considered  as  unnecessary. 
At  length,  however,  he  began  to  perceive  his  own  danger 
amidst  the  general  discontent  of  his  people ;  and  retracted 
some  of  his  measures.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  Dutch 
fleet  had  already  sailed,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from 

Nov  5  ^^^^^  of  England,  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  at 
A.  D.  1688.  Torbay,  with  an  army  of  about  tbirtee;n  thousand 
troops,  a  feeble  force  for  so  great  an  enterprise,  had  he  not 
been  assured  that  the  English  would  flock  to  his  standard. 

The  expectations  of  the  prince  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  frus- 
trated. The  people,  in  general,  M'ere  well  affected  to  his  cause ; 
but  the  memory  of  the  severities  exercised  on  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  adherents  was  yet  so  recent,  that  every  one  fear- 
ed to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  success  was 
uncertain,  and  very  few  offered  their  services.  The  prince 
of  Orange  having  advanced  to  Exeter,  remained  there  ten 
days  in  anxious  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  mal- 
contents. At  length,  when  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of 
success  and  to  think  of  re-embarking  his  forces,  he  was 
joined  by  several  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  the  country 
people  began  to  flock  to  his  standard.  From  this  time 
his  forces  were  daily  increased ;  and  most  of  the  nobles 
who  had  composed  the  court  and  the  council  of  James, 
eeeing  his  aftairs  begin  to  appear:  desperate,  abandoned  their 
monarch,  and  went  over  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Among 
these  were  his*  favourite  daughter,  Anne,  and  the  prince  of 
Denmark,  her  husband  ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  prince  saw 
himself  forsaken,  and  his  interests  deserted  by  all. 

It  is  somewhat  astonisliing  that  the  king,  who  had  notice 
of  this  invasion  two  months  before  it  took  place,  had  suffered 
a  groat  part   of  his  army  to  remain  dispersed  in  difierept 
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quarters.*  Had  lie  eollecteil  his  troops  in  llie  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  from  whence  fhev  ini:rlit  have  hecn  ready  to  march 
to  any  point  of  the  coast  where  the  enemy  had  landed,  and 
led  them  to  the  comhat  without  allowing  them  time  for  dclib- 
erafion,  it  is  prohahle  that  they  miglit  have  ft.ught  in  his 
cause  and  rej)cllc'd  the  invasion,  especially  as  the  earl  of  Fev- 
ersham,  his  general,  although  a  protestant,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  Kiit  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
prince  with  superior  numbers  was  lost  by  the  delay  in  col- 
lecting the  forces.  James,  however,  had  an  army  encamped 
on  Salisbury  plain  under  the  earl  of  Fevershan),  and  he  went 
to  put  himself  at  its  head.  But,  although  the  fidelity  of  the 
general  was  unshaken,  the  king  foiind  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  the  officers  and  soldiers;  and  the  defection  of  the  lord 
Churchill,  one  of  his  principal  favourites,  who  went  over  to 
the  princcj  confirmed  his  apprehensions. 

The  king  now  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Not  caring  to  trust  his  person  with  an  army  that  was  visibly 
disaffected  to  his  cause,  he  returned  with  precipitation  to 
London.  He  assembled  the  few  noblemen  that  still  adhered 
to  his  interests,  and  requested  their  advice  and  assistance. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  father  of  lord 
Russell,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  James  in  the 
preceding  reign.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  you  are  an  honest 
*•  man,  and  have  a  great  influence  :  you  can  do  much  for  me 
"  at  this  time."  To  which  the  duke  replied,  '•  1  am  an  old 
man,  and  can  do  you  but  little  service ;  but,"  added  he,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  I  once  had  a  son,  who,  had  he  been  alive, 
"  might  hare  greatly  assisted  your  majesty."  The  king  was 
struck  dumb  by  this  stinging  reproach  and  could  make  no 
reply. 

The  situation  of  the  king  was  now  like  that  of  a  ship  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  tossed  by  tempests  and  without  either 
rudder  or  compass.  The  fate  of  his  father,  Charles  I.  re- 
curred to  his  mind,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who 
saw  themselves  ruined  in  case  that  an  accommodation  should 

*  Besides  those  that  were  necessary  ibr  securing  Portsmouth  and  Hull, 
part  of  the  king's  forces  were  jet  in  the  north  :  The  Irish  I'emained  at 
Chester  and  the  Scotch  at  Carlisle' . 
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take  place  and  a  free  parliament  be  called,  he  resolved  to  fly 
from  a  nation  which  he  could  no  longer  govern  according  to 
Iiis  will,  and  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
was  sure  of  protection  and  might  hope  for  assistance.  Pur- 
suant to  this  determination  he  first  sent  away  the  queen  and 
the  young  prince  of  Wales,  who  arrived  safely  at  Calais.  He 
then  disguised  himself  in  a  plain  dress,  and  went  down  the 
Thames  to  Feversham,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a  small 
vessel  for  France.  But  he  was  still  followed  by  misfortune. 
The  ship  being  detained  by  a  storm,  was  boarded  by  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  king,  being  mistaken  for  a  Jesuit,  was 
robbed  and  insulted.  Being  conducted  to  an  inn  in  the  town, 
he  sent  for  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  who  persuaded  him  not  to  leave  the  kingdom.  A 
deputation  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  lords  to  request  him  to 
return  to  Whitehall.  James  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
was  once  more  received  in  London  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people. 

During  the  king's  absence  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster exhibited  a  scene  of  disorder.  Althougli  the  militia 
was  immediately  in  firms,  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis ;  and  several  catholic  chapels 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  together  with  the  houses  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Florentine  ambassadors  were  pillaged,  for  which 
ample  restitution  was  afterwards  made  by  the  government. 
During  these  disorders  the  chancellor  Jefteries  was  discover- 
ed in  a  seaman's  dress,  a  disguise  which  he  had  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  escape  in  a  vessel  freighted  for 
Hamburgh.  Jefferies,  though  a  protestant,  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  abettors  and  instruments  of  tyranny ;  and  his  cru- 
elties, which  were  recent  in  memory,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  general  detestation.  He  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
mob,  and  to  prevent  being  torn  in  pieces,  requested  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower,  which  was  granted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
shortly  conducted  from  thence  to  the  gallows.  His  death, 
which  happened  soon  after,  preserved  him  from  a  public  exe- 
cution ;  but  never  did  any  man  better  deserve  such  a  punish- 
ment for  the  mischief  which  he  had  done  to  his  country. 

The  return  of  the  king  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
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prince  of  Orange.  It  was  his  interest  and  his  design  to  in- 
crease the  apprehensions  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  so  as  to 
induce  liim  to  fly.  Advancing,  therefore,  to  London,  he  sent 
an  order  to  .lames  requiring  him  to  leave  Wliitehall,  with  a 
permission  to  take  Avith  him  his  guards.  The  king  desired 
that  Rochester  might  be  appointed  for  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, to  wliich  the  prince  readily  consented.  The  prince 
perceived  (liat  he  intended  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  he 
wished  him  away  as  much  as  he  wished  to  be  gone.  James 
soon  concurred  with  his  views.  It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  effect 
his  escape,  as  no  persons  had  orders  to  stop  him  or  hinder  him 
from  disposing  of  himself  as  he  pleased.  i\ccompanied  by  his 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  he  went  to  the  coa«t  and  em- 
Dec  23  barked  for  France,  where  he  safely  arrived  to  en- 
A.  D.  1688.  Joy,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  the  empty  title  of  a  king 
with  the  appellation  of  a  saint.  There  he  continued  to  reside 
among  a  people  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  ridiculed,  and  des- 
pised ;  and  the  court  of  Rome,  for  whose  interests  he  had 
sacrificed  his  crown  and  the  fortune  of  his  family,  repaid  his 
zeal  with  indulgences  and  pasquinades. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  James  II.  v-hich  was  wholly  em- 
ployed in  attempts  to  establish  the  catholic  religion  and  des- 
■jiotic  power.  Though  this  reign  had  been  of  less  than  four 
years  duration,  the  commerce  of  England  had  greatly  increas- 
"cd,  and  the  nation  had  never  before  attained  to  so  high  a 
■pitch  of  prosperity.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration  to 
that  of  the  revolation,  the  customs  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
■merchant  ships  were  doubled.  The  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy 
had  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  ;  and  almost  an 
Tpqual  augmentation  had  been  made  in  the  royal  revenue.* 

When  the  flight  of  James  had  left  the  nation  in  a  slate  of 
anareiiy,  withouta  king,  a  parliament,  or  any  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  peers  ceneeivod  that  it  belonged  to  them  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  state.  Having  held  a  consultation 
on  the  subject,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  prince  of 
■Orange,  requesting  him  to  assume  the  temporary  administra- 
■tion  of  the  government,  and  to  summon  a  parliament  under  the 

•  •  Vide  Dr.  Davcnant   on  the  public  revenue  and  trade  of  Englanda 
part  2,  p  41,  &c.— and  Campbell's  Polit.  Surv.  2-  p.  419—539- 
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iiamc  of  a  convention.*  This  request  exactly  coincided  witlt 
tlie  wishes  of  the  prince  :  he  assumed  the  provisional  admin- 
istration, issued  letters  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temjjoral, 
requiring  them  to  meet  in  convention,  and  summoned  the 
July  22  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  to  send  their  repre- 
A.  D.  1689.  sentatives.  The  convention  met  in  two  houses  in 
the  manner  of  a  parliament,  and  after  long  and  interesting 
debates  it  was  finally  resolved,  that  the  king's  flight  was  an 
abdication  of  his  rights,  and  that  the  crown  should  be  offered 
to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  :  that  in  case  of  their 
acceptance  the  exercise  of  the  regal  office  should  be  vested  in 
the  prince :  that  the  survivor  of  them  should  enjoy  the  sove- 
reignty after  the  death  of  the  other :  that  the  succession 
should  devolve  on  their  posterity,  and  in  case  of  their  want 
of  issue  on  the  princess  Anne,  of  Denmark,  and  her  issue. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  English  his- 
tory. The  constitution,  which  had  fluctuated  during  so  ma^ 
ny  ages,  was  fixed :  the  long  contested  limits  between  the 
king  and  the  people  were  determined  :  the  nation,  represented 
hy  its  parliament,  prescribed  to  the  prince  of  Orange  the 
laws  by  w  hich  he  was  to  govern.  The  prince  and  the  prin- 
cess accepted  the  conditions,  and  were  proclaimed  by  the  ti- 
tles of  William  III.  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England. 

•  The  word  convention  was  used  to  denote  a  parliament  assembled 
without  the  usual  tormalities,  w  Inch  could  not  take  place  through  t).s 
tirant  of  a  king'. 
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The  reigu  of  William  III.  commenced  with  attempts  similar 
to  those  which  had  caused  the  misfortunes  of  the  late  mon- 
arch. William  had  been  educated  in  the  calvinistic  relig- 
ion, and  he  was  naturally  averse  to  persecution.  His  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  his  disposition,  prompted  him  to  attempt  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  that  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship  ;* 
and  thous^h  he  could  not  entirely  carry  his  point,  yet  he  ob- 
tained a  toleration  for  such  dissenters  as  should  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  private  conventicles.  The 
catholics  also  experienced  the  lenity  of  William's  govern- 
ment ;  and  although  the  laws  against  them  still  subsisted, 
they  were  seldom  carried  into  execution. 

William  was  1:0  sooner  proclaimed  king  of  England,  than 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  also  recognised  his  authority,  and 
seized  this  opportunity  to  abolish  episcopacy,  which  had 
long  been  disagreeable  to  the  people.  Ireland,  however,  con- 
tinued faithful  to  James;  and  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dublin  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  earl 
of  Tyrconnel,  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  had,  as  already  ob- 
served, disarmed  the  protestants,  was  at  the  head  of  a  catho- 
lic army  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  abdicated  mouArcli. 
The  small,  but  well  fortified  city  of  Londonderry,  which  had 
declared  for  William,  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  James, 
and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  At  length  a  stro:ig  force 
arrived  from  England,  and  the  army  of  James  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  seige.  For  some  time  those  of  William's  party 
in  Ireland,  were  exposed  to  all  the  unnecessary  cruelties  of 
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wliich  civil  wars  are  so  fertile  a  source.  But  their  sufferings 
were  soon  brought  to  a  termination.  The  duke  of  Sehom- 
berg  was  sent  from  England  with  a  powerful  army ;  and 
William  soon  after  followed  in  person.  The  battle  of  the 
Boyne  decided  the  fate  of  Ireland.  William's  army,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  was  superior  in  numbers,  and 
still  more  in  discipline ;  but  the  position  of  the  Irish  was 
almost  impregnable.  Their  front  was  protected  by  a  mo- 
rass, and  the  river  Boync  separated  them  from  the  English 
army.  William  led  on  his  army  in  person,  and  passing  the 
river  in  three  places,  began  the  attack.  The  Irish,  after  an 
ineftectual  resistance,  fled  with  precipitation,  having  lost 
about  fifteen  hundred  men  :  the  English  did  not  lose  above 
five  hundred  ;  but  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  who 
was  shot  in  crossing  the  river,  seemed  to  counterbalance  the 
numbers  of  the  slaughtered  enemies.  Having  been  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  he  had  fought  under  almost  every  power  of  Eu- 
rope, and  his  experience  and  military  skill  rendered  him  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age.  James  II.  lost,  in  this 
battle,  a  great  part  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained 
when  duke  of  York.  He  stood  aloof  during  the  action  sur- 
rounded by  some  squadrons  of  horse.  William,  on  the  con- 
trary, headed  his  own  forces  j  and  his  activity  and  vigilance 
greatly  contributed  to  secure  him  the  victory.  On  this  occa- 
sion an  old  Irish  oflieer  was  heard  to  say,  that  if  the  English 
would  exchange  generals,  they  would  fight  the  battle  over 
again. 

After  this  defeat  James  left  Ireland,  and  return- 
■  ed  to  France.  His  friends,  however,  resolved  to 
support  his  interests.  Another  desperate  battle  was  fought 
at  Augbrini,  and  the  forces  of  William  were  a  gain  victori- 
ous. Limerick  still  adhered  to  James,  and  sustained  a  long 
and  bloody  siege.  His  partizans  having  concentrated  tlm 
principal  part  of  their  force  in  that  city,  made  a  brave  de- 
fence; but  perceiving  his  affairs  to  be  desperate,  they  capitu- 
lated on  very  advantageous  conditions.  The  Roman  catholics 
were,  by  this  capitulation,  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  they  had  possessed 
in  the  reign  oi'  Charles  II.  and  those  who  had  borne  arms 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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for  James,  to  the  amount  of  about  fourteen  thousand,  being 
permitted  to  retire  from  Ireland,  liad  vessels  provided  to  carry 
them  to  France.  Thus  William,  by  eucouraging  the  emi- 
gration of  a  restless  and  dangerous  party,  adopted  the  same 
means  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  as  Cromwell 
had  formerly  practised. 

The  reduction  of  Limerick  completed  the  con- 
'  quest  of  Ireland ;  and  William  now  saw  himself 
the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  three  kingdoms.  James, 
however,  being  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  was  desirous  of 
making  a  grand  etiort  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions. 
Louis  supplied  the  fugitive  monarch  with  an  army  consisting 
of  a  strong  body  of  French  troops,  some  English  and  Scotch 
refugees,  and  t.'ie  Irish  regiments  which  had  retired  from 
Limerick  to  France.  This  army  was  assembled  between 
Cherburg  and  La  Hogue,  and  king  James  took  the  command 
in  person.  The  French  admiral  Tourville,  with  sixty-three 
ships  of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  favour  the  descent.  While 
these  preparations  were  making  in  France,  the  court  of  Eng- 
land took  every  precaution  againt  the  impending  danger.  Ad- 
miral Rnssell,  with  ninety-nine  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frig- 
ates and  tire-ships,  met  the  French  fleet  oft"  La  Hogue.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  On  both  sides  great  courage  and 
skill  were  displayed:  the  combat  continued  ten  hours;  but. 
at  length,  the  superiority  of  numbers  gave  to  the  English  the 
victory.  Fifteen  of  the  French  ships  of  war  were  destroyed ; 
and  this  blow  was  so  decisive  as  to  establish  the  uncontrola- 
hle  dominion  of  England  on  the  ocean. 

James  now  saw  all  his  hopes  extinguished.  He  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the 
French  monarch,  and  was  also  occasionally  assisted  hy  the 
liberality  of  his  daughter,  and  of  his  friends  in  England.  He 
died  in  the  year  1700,  at  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  and  super- 
stition pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 
The  character  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  is  sufficiently 
displayed  in  his  history.  His  conduct,  while  duke  of  York, 
shews  that  he  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  exertion.  In  his 
office  of  high  admiral  of  England,  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  consummate   naval  commander ;  and  it  has  always 
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been  allowed,  that  he  possessed  great  skill  in  luaritime  af- 
fairs. But  after  he  asceiuled  the  throne,  all  his  actions  were 
marked  with  the  characters  of  imprudence  and  headstrong 
precipitancy.  It  has  often  been  observed,  that  in  his  contest 
-with  William,  all  his  efforts  were  feeble,  and  his  plans  inju- 
dicious, and  that  he  lost,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  high 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  liis  naval  combats  with 
the  Dutch.  But  James  had  far  greater  experience  in  naval 
than  in  military  affairs  ;  while  William,  trained  up  in  camps, 
was  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  It 
must  also  be  observed,  that  the  army  which  James  command- 
ed was,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  greally  inferior  to 
that  of  his  rival.  In  appreciating,  therefore,  the  character 
of  James  II.  it  seems  that  religious  bigotry,  and  the  love  of 
arbitrary  power,  were  his  principal  failings,  and  the  source 
of  all  his  misfortunes.  In  his  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
lie  forgot  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  a  protestant  kingdom. 
Had  James  been  a  protestant,  or  had  his  subjects  been  catho- 
lics, his  reign  might  have  been  happy  and  glorious. 

The  victory  of  La  Hogue  had  confirmed  the  safety  of 
William;  but  his  enmity  to  Louis  XIV.  and  his  solicitude 
for  the  pi'osperity  of  Holland,  induced  him  to  involve  Eng- 
land in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war.  To  check  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  was  the  grand  object  of  all  his  political 
measures.  For  that  purpose  he  joined  the  confederacy  which 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
united  states  had  formed  against  France,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  allied  array  in  the  Netherlands.  But  his 
presence  did  not  prevent  the  French  king  from  investing  the 
strong  and  important  city  of  Namur,  situated  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Macse.  The  citadel,  which  wa« 
deemed  impregnable,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  ten 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Barbason :  the 
duke  de  Luxemburg  covered  the  siege :  the  inundations  pre- 
vented the  king  of  England  from  advancing  to  its  relief; 
and,  after  a  brave  resistance^  the  place  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. 

William  was  impatient  to  efface  the  disgrace  which  his  re- 
putation had  sustained  by  <hc  capture  of  Namur  in  his  sight. 
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By  his  activity  and  vii;ilance  he  surprised  the  French  at 
Steenkirk ;  and  the  impetuosity  ol'  his  attack  threw  their 
whole  army  into  confusion.  But  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Luxemhurs;,  tlieir  general,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
He  rallied  his  troops,  and  brought  tliera  into  order  of  battle. 
He  was  seconded  by  the  desperate  valour  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  ;  and  the  king  of  England  was  at  length  compelled 
to  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  two  armies  was  nearly  equal: 
and  humanity  is  shocked  at  the  reflection — that  not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  men  perished  on  each  side,  without  con- 
tributing, by  their  death,  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  war. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  the  duke  of  Luxeni'- 
hurg  again  led  the  French  to  victory.  That  celebrated  gen- 
eral, after  making  himself  master  of  Huy,  and  menacing 
Liege,  suddenly  crossed  the  Jaar,  and  rapidly  advancing,  at- 
tacked the  king  of  England  in  his  strong  position  at  Neer- 
winden.  The  right  of  the  allies  was  protected  by  the  river 
Geete,  which  winded  along  their  rear:  their  left,  and  part  of 
their  front,  was  covered  by  the  brook  of  Landen.  The  con- 
flict was  long  and  o!)stinjite ;  but  the  skill  and  genius  of  Lux- 
emburg triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land received  a  total  defeat.  Part  of  his  right  wing  was 
driven  headlong  into  the  Geete ;  and  besides  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  river,  twelve  thousand  of  the  confederates  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  two  thousand  were  made  prisoners. 
The  duke  de  Luxemburg  purchased  this  victory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eight  thousand  of  his  best  troops ;  but  this  loss  did 
not  prevent  him  from  immediately  forming  the  siege  of  Char- 
leroy.  The  celebrated  engineer,  Vauban,  had  exerted  his 
skill  in  the  construction  of  the  fortifications,  and  he  was  now 
employed  in  raising  and  directing  the  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers, whose  efforts  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lux- 
emburg. Nothing  could  withstand  such  a  combination  of 
military  talents ;  after  twenty-seven  days  of  open  trenches, 
Charleroy  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  France. 

The  death  of  the  mareschal  duke  de  Luxemburg,  who  had 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
France,  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  confederates ;  and 
William  conceived  new  hopes  of  supporting  Spain  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  recovery  of  Huy  and 
Dixrunde  was  the  earnest  of  more  splendid  successes.  The 
important  city  of  Namur  was  regained  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  lost.  William,  as  well  as  Louis, 
invested  it  in  sight  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  It  Avas 
defended  by  Mareschal  Boulflers,  with  sixteen  thousand  vet- 
eran troops  ;  and  the  mareschal  duke  of  Villeroy,  with  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  was  encamped  in  the  vi- 
cinity. These  formidable  appearances,  however,  could  not 
deter  the  English  monarch  from  the  enterprise.  He  pushed 
his  attacks  with  such  vigour,  that  the  town  was  obliged  to 
surrender  in  August  and  the  citadel  in  September,  while 
Mareschal  Villeroy  never  advanced  to  its  relief.  Thus  Na- 
mur was  again  brought  under  the  sceptre  of  Spain  :  its  re- 
covery filled  the  court  of  Madrid  with  joy  and  exultation, 
and  covered  the  king  of  England  with  glory. 

While  William  was  acquiring  military  fame  in  maintain- 
ing the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent,  the  expenses  of 
the  war  obliged  the  parliament  of  England  to  open  new  re- 
sources for  money.     A  land-tax  was  imposed  according  to  a 
valuation  given  in  by  the  several  counties.     Those  which 
were  the  most  loyal  or  the  best  cultivated  gave  in  the  highest 
estimate,  and  consequently   were  the  most  heavily   taxed ; 
and  the  different  degrees  of  subsequent  improvement,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  rendered  the  burden  still 
more  unequal.     But  this  reign  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  that  grand  financial  operation  the  funding  system,  which 
afforded  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowing 
money  upon  parliamentary  secuiitios,  forming  what  are  now 
called  the  public  funds.*    Tlie  chief  projector  of  this  scheme 
is  said  to  have  been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  eari  of 
Halifax.     His  principal  arguments  for  such  a  measure  were, 
that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  nation  to  support 
the  revolution,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  necessary 
for  paying  the  interest,  would  act  as  a  spur  to  industry.     A 
celebrated  writer,  however,  ascribes  this  new  fiuancial  regu- 

*  About  the  same  time  the  funding  system  was  establislicd  in  France. 
Vide  Hen.  •ibreg'e  Chyonologique  Aji.  1707. 
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lalion  uof  (o  a  view  of  streiigllieninj^  the  government  but  <• 
causes  oi'  another  nature.  ''The  practice,"  says  he,  "of 
"  contracling  national  debts,  arose  from  the  same  causes  in 
"  Britain  and  in  all  the  other  opulent  countries  of  Europe: 
"  from  the  dissi])atiou  and  extravagance  which  are  the  usual 
"  eflcets  of  wealth  and  luxury,  from  an  increase  of  activity 
"  and  ambition,  producing  enterprises  of  greater  extent  than 
"  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state  are  capable  of  support- 
<•  in",  and  above  ail  from  the  facility  of  borrowiuj*  occasion- 
"  ed  by  that  great  circulation  of  capital  which  is  the  natural 
"  consequence  of  trade  and  manufactures."*  But  to  what- 
ever causes  it  owes  its  origin,  the  funding  system  is  a  finan- 
cial arrangement  unknown  to  the  celebrated  statesmen  of  an- 
tiquity, and  an  excellent  mode  of  providing  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  government  without  oppressing  the  sub- 
ject.! lu  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  another  important 
regulation  took  place  in  the  management  of  the  public  reve- 
nue :  it  had  been  formerly  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign;  but  it  was  now  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  of 
which  one  was  allotted  to  the  current  service  of  the  year,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament ;  the  other,  which  is  called 
Ihc  civil  list,  being  assigned  to  the  king  for  the  support  of 
his  house  and  dignity,  was  left  entirely  at  his  disposal.  The 
civil  list,  granted  to  William,  was  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  of  his  successors  has  been  gradually  aug- 
mented. 

While  this  monarch  had  to  contend  with  the  celebrated 
generals  of  Louis  XIV.  he  met  with  almost  as  much  opposi- 
tion from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  his  enemies  in  the 
lield. 

Although  William  had  accepted  the  crown  under  numerous 
restrictions,  it  was  still  his  desire  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign.     In  some  cases  he  seems 

•  Millar's  Hist.  View  Eng.  Gov.  3-  chap.  7. 

f  For  the  advantages  of  tlie  funding  sj'steni,  and  the  nature  and  influ. 
ence  of  the  public  debt,  sec  the  author's  remarks  in  his  Historical  and 
Cieographicxl  View  of  the  World,  London,  1810,  vol.  1.  chap.  4.  ai't.  re- 
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to  have  been  influenced  by  arbitrary  maxims.  It  was  not 
without  great  reluctance  that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  hill 
for  triennial  parliaments,  and  to  another  for  regulating  trials 
in  cases  of  treason.*  William,  however,  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit restraints  on  his  prerogative,  on  condition  of  being  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France. — 
The  sums  granted  him  for  this  purpose  were  enormous,  and 
the  nation  involved  itself  in  debts  which  it  has  never  since 
been  able  to  discharge.  But  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  opened.  They  began  to  considpr  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  sacrificed  to  foreign  connexions,  and  complain- 
ed that  of  all  the  allied  powers  England  bore  the  greatest 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  continental  war,  although  she 
had  the  least  concern  in  its  issue.  The  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple at  length  obliged  William  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  thus  to  terminate  a  war  in 
which  England  had  engaged  without  interest,  and  from  which 
she  derived  no  advantage.  In  the  general  pacification  the 
French  monarch  acknowledged  the  title  of  William  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  compensation  that  England  received  for  so 
vast  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  of  treasure.! 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  parliament  voted  that  all 
the  forces,  except  seven  thousand  men,  should  be  immediately 
disbanded ;  and  that  those  retained  should  be  natural  bora 
English  subjects.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the 
king,  who  had  always  been  partial  to  foreigners,  but  now 
saw  himself  compelled  to  dismiss  his  favourite  Dutch  guards. 
His  discontent  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  abdicating  the  throne  ;  but  his  ministers  divert- 
ed him  from  his  resolution.  His  constant  altercations  with 
the  parliament  caused  him  to  regard  England  as  a  place  of 

•  By  this  act  the  accused  was  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indlctinent,  and  a 
list  of  the  names  of  his  jury,  two  days  before  his  trial,  together  with  coun- 
sel to  plead  in  his  defence  ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  indicted  but  on  the  oaths  of  two  creditable  witnesses. 

f  Mary,  William's  queen,  died  of  the  small  pox  on  the  281.h  December, 
1G94,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age  ;  but  the  sovereignty  continued 
in  his  person  according  to  the  original  stipulation. 
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anxiety  and  labour  ;  and  he  used  to  retire  to  liis  villa  at  Loo^ 
in  Holland,  whenever  he  had  leisure  to  induli^e  himself  in 
pleasure  or  tranquillity. 

While  William  experienced  those  mortifications,  the  politi- 
oal  situation  of  Kiiropc  attracted  his  attention.  The  health 
of  his  catholic  majesty  Charles  II.  had  lona;  been  declining, 
and  his  dissolution  was  hourly  expected.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  from  bcin^  united  to 
that  of  France,  William  concluded,  with  Louis  XIV.  the  fa- 
mous partition  treaty,  by  which  the  dominions  of  Spain  were 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bour- 
bon, both  of  whom  had  almost  equal  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom.  This  treaty,  however,  was  considered  by 
the  parliament  as  extremely  impolitic;  and  some  of  the  min- 
isters, to  whose  advice  it  was  ascribed,  were  impeached,  but 
afterwards  acquitted. 

The  partition  treaty  soon  appeared  to  be  only  a  political 
manoeuvre,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  hoped  to  remove  the  sus- 
picious of  those  who  were  able  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
his  family.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
■  ■  took  place,  a  testament  was  produced  by  cardinal 
Porto  Carero,  in  which  his  catholic  majesty  had  nomiuateJ 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  the  French  monarch,  sole 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Louis  was  prepared  for  the 
event :  his  armies  were  ready  to  support  the  claim  of  his 
grandson  and  the  testament  of  Charles;  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  at  Madrid  by  the  title 
of  Philip  V.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  surprised  and 
confounded  at  a  transaction  so  contrary  to  his  expectation; 
but  his  recent  wars  with  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  had 
exhausted  his  resources.  His  weakness,  therefore,  confined 
him  to  ineffectual  remonstrances,  and  while  he  presented  me- 
morials and  jHiblislied  manifestos,  complaining  of  the  injus- 
tice done  to  the  house  of  iVustria,  that  of  Bourbon  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  tlie  neighbouring  powers  were 
alarmed  at  this  increased  greatness  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  now  threatened  Europe  with  chains.     Of  these  the 
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principal  was  the  king  of  England,  whose  mortification,  on 
seeing  his  favourite  project  overthrown,  was  so  great,  that, 
had  he  been  able  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  he  would  im- 
mediately have  commenced  hostilities  with  France.  But 
though  secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  Dutch,  he  was  re- 
garded witli  jealousy  by  the  English  parliament;  and  he 
found  the  people  extremely  averse  to  increase  their  debt  and 
sacrifice  their  commerce  by  engaging  in  a  new  war,  the  ob- 
jects of  which  they  considered  as  of  little  importance  to  their 
own  interests.  The  title  of  Philip  V.  was,  therefore,  formally 
acknowledged  by  England,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  Portugal. 
Leopold,  seeing  himself  without  allies,  appeared  for  some 
time  undecided  in  regard  to  the  part  he  should  act ;  but  a 
new  proof  of  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  determin- 
ed his  conduct.  That  monarch  having  prevailed  on  the  duke 
of  Mantua  to  admit  a  French  garrison  into  his  capital,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  assert  by  the  sword  the  freedom  of  Italy. 
His  general,  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  entered  that  coun- 
try with  a  formidable  army,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  The  successes 
of  the  imperialists  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Austrian  faction 
in  Spain  ;  and  the  emperor  began  to  conceive  some  hopes  of 
hurling  Philip  V.  from  his  throne.  The  presumption  and  in- 
sincerity of  Louis  matured  the  projects  of  Leopold.  While 
the  flames  of  war  were  kindled  in  Italy,  James,  the  abdicated 
monarch  of  England,  departed  this  life  at  St.  Germains ; 
and  the  French  king,  although  he  had,  by  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  acknowledged  the  title  of  William,  proclaimed  the  son 
of  the  deceased  prince  by  the  name  of  James  III.  The  en- 
mity of  William  was  stimulated  by  this  impolitic  insult;  and 
the  English,  who  Imd  hitherto  regarded  a  war  with  aversioii. 
joining  in  the  indignation  of  their  sovereign,  professed  their 
readiness  to  rally  round  his  standard.  William  seized  the 
moment  of  nSitional  enthusiasm.  A  triple  alliance,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  place  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  secretly  concerted  between  the 
courts  of  London,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague,  and  preparations  for 
war  were  immediately  commenced  in  England  and  Holland. 
But  William,  who  had  first  planned  and  afterwards  vigor- 
VOL.  II.  L  I 
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ously  promoted  the  grand  alliance,  w&s  not  permitted  to  see 
its  eft'ects.  His  constitution  was  naturally  feeble,  and  it  was 
almost  worn  out  by  a  life  of  continual  action  and  care.  A 
fall  from  his  horse  accelerated  the  progress  of  decline.  His 
collar  bone  was  fractured,  and  to  his  feeble  frame  the  acci- 
dent proved  fatal.  He  expired  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  William  III.  is  marked  with  an  unifor- 
mity which  renders  it  easy  to  describe.  His  person  and  con- 
stitution were  feeble,  his  appearance  was  plain,  and  his 
manners  were  unpolished :  his  whole  deportment  was  grave, 
sullen,  and  reserved  :  he  never  shewed  any  animation,  ex- 
cept iu  the  field  of  battle.  The  camp,  indeed,  was  his 
element :  all  his  delight  was  in  reviewing  his  troops,  in  dic- 
tating to  generals,  and  in  planning  the  operations  of  a  cam- 
paign. He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  comman- 
ders of  his  age.  During  almost  the  whole  of  his  military 
career,  his  let  was  to  contend  with  generals  of  consummate 
Courage  and  skill,  and  with  armies  both  powerful  in  num- 
bers, and  perfect  in  discipline ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  victo- 
rious ;  but  he  was  never  discouraged  by  defeat,  and  amidst 
ill  success  he  still  appeared  formidable.  By  some  he  has 
been  considered  as  an  able  statesman  ;  but  he  understood  for- 
eign politics  much  better  than  internal  government.  He  con- 
sulted the  general  interests  of  Europe  more  than  those  of  his 
own  kingdom ;  and  the  blood  and  the  treasures  of  England 
were  profusely  lavished  during  his  administration. 

The  accession  of  William  III.  however,  is  distinguished 
in  English  history  as  the  epoch  of  freedom.  But  the  revo- 
lution, and  all  its  beneficial  consequences,  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar importance  and  lustre  to  his  reign,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  parliament  which  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Any  other 
prince,  in  similar  circumstances,  might  have  done  all  that 
"William  performed  in  that  affair;  and  few  of  those  measures 
which  originated  with  himself  were  of  any  great  benefit  to 
England.  Arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  commerce,  continu- 
ed to  flourish  during  his  reign  ;  but  not  through  his  patron- 
age. The  art  of  war  was  that  alone  which  he  studied  and 
held  in  esteem,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  the 
only  object  which  he  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention . 
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Anne,  tlie  second  daughter  of  king  James,  by  his  first  wife, 
Ann  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  The  death  of 
William  had  filled  his  allies  with  consternation  ;  but  Anne 
immediately  dispatched  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  assure 
the  emperor  and  the  states  general  of  her  resolution  to  adopt 
the  plans  and  fulfil  the  engagements  of  her  predecessor.  The 
conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  in  proclaiming  her  brother,  in- 
deed scarcely  left  her  any  other  alternative  ;  and  her  resolu- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  counsels  of  the  countess  of  Marl- 
borough, a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  and  possessing  ex- 
traordinary talents  for  intrigue.  That  lady  advised  a  vig- 
orous exertion  of  the  English  power  against  France,  and  had 
already  marked  out  the  earl,  her  husband,  for  conducting  all 
the  operations  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  Never,  in- 
deed, was  there  a  man  better  qualified  both  for  debate  and 
action :  a  consummate  general  and  a  skillful  politician,  he 
was  calculated  equally  for  camps  and  for  courts,  and  became 
^he  most  formidable  enemy  to  France  that  England  had  pro- 
duced since  the  times  of  Cressey  and  Agincourt. 

Marlborough  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  Netherlands,  the  confederates  declared  him 
generalissimo  of  all  their  forces.  In  the  first  campaign  he 
displayed  that  military  skill  which  he  had  acquired  under 
the  celebrated  mareschal  Turenne.*    He  compelled  the  duke 

•  The  celebrated  John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  had  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  mareschal  Turenne,  having  been  a  voKmteer  in  his 
army,  where  he  was  called  the  handsome  Englishman.  Turenne  pre- 
dicted his  future  f^reatness. 
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of  Bupgundy  and  inaresclial  BoufHers  to  evacuate  Gueider- 
laiui  ai)d  retire  into  Brabant,  while  he  made  himself  master  of 
Veiilo,  Rurenionde.  and  Liege.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  created  a  duke  by  the  queen, 

Europe  was  now  involved  in  a  war  so  complex  and  exten- 
sive, that  the  operations  of  each  campaign  would  afford  mat- 
ter for  a  volumne  of  history.  Amidst  such  a  profusion  of 
materials,  it  must  suffice  to  exhibit  a  general  picture,  by  des- 
cribing the  most  important  events,  and  omitting  minute  par- 
ticulars. In  this  war,  England,  though  least  concerned  in 
its  issue,  was  made  to  bear  a  principal  part ;  and  the  succes- 
ses of  one  campaign  stimulated  the  nation  to  aim  at  new  tri- 
umphs. The  public  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Marl- 
borough returned  to  the  continent,  and  began  the  campaigu 
with  the  capture  of  Bonne.  He  then  retook  Huy  and  Lim- 
burg,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Lower  Rhino.  But 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  French  were  victorious.  In 
the  plains  of  Hochstet,  mareschal  Villars  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  defeated  the  iuij)erialists,  wlio  lost  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  seven  thousand  men,  w  ith  their  cannon  and 
baggage.  A  second  victory  gained  by  the  mareschal  Tal- 
lard  over  the  prince  of  Hesse,  seemed  to  assure  the  ascenden- 
cy of  the  French  arms  :  the  road  to  Vienna  was  laid  open  ; 
and  the  armies  of  France  threatened  the  imperial  capital. 

The  danger  of  the  emperor  summoned  Marlborough  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  By  rapid  marches  he  traversed  ex- 
tensive countries,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Having  defeated  a  body  of  Bavarians*  posted  at  Schellenburg, 
near  Donavert,  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  passed  the  Danube, 
and  was  joined  by  prince  Eugene,  a  general  bred  up  in  camps, 
and  equiil  to  Marlborough  in  skill  as  well  as  in  courage. 
Their  combined  armies  amounted  to  fifty-five  thousand  men, 
troops  that  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  had  often 
seen  the  Turks  and  the  French  fly  before  them.  Mareschal 
Tallaid,  who  commanded  the  French,  was  active  and  pene- 

*  The  Bavarians  lost  6000  men  with  16  pieces  of  cannon.  SmoUet, 
2.  p.  22. 
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tratlog :  he  had  risen  by  merit  alone,  and  had  established 
his  fame  by  his  former  victories.  Tallard  had  formed  a 
junction  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  their  army  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thousand  veterans,  commanded  by  two  generals 
of  distinguished  reputation.  Such  were  the  commanders,  and 
such  were  the  troops  who  contended  on  the  plains  of  Hoch- 
stet.  The  battle  which  was  there  fought,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  talents  of  the  generals,  or  the  number  and  disci- 
pline of  the  troops,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
last  century. 

The  French  were  posted  on  an  eminence  :  their  right  was 
covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim  :  an- 
other village  protected  their  left;  and,  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  ran  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  the 
bottom  was  marshy.  Notwithstanding  their  advantageous 
position,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  resolved  on  the  attack. 
Having  passed  the  rivulet,  Marlborough  attacked  the  right 
of  the  French,  and  prince  Eugene  the  left.  Tallard  having 
drawn  too  many  of  his  troops  from  the  main  body  to  strength- 
en the  wings,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  centre  of  his 
army  pierced  by  the  allies,  and  the  French  separated  from 
the  Bavarians.  In  this  extremity  mareschal  Tallard  mado 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  restore  the  communication.  He 
flew  to  rally  some  squadrons ;  but  having  the  misfortune  of 
being  extremely  shortsighted,  he  mistook  a  body  of  the  enc- 
Au?  13  ^y  ^^^  h'^  **^^'*  troops,  and  was  made  prisoner.  In 
A.D.  1704'  the  mean  while,  both  the  wings  being  thrown  in- 
to confusion,  the  officers  lost  their  authority,  and  there 
being  no  general  to  direct  a  retreat,  the  consternation  of 
the  French  was  such  that  the  route  became  general,  and 
numbers  in  attempting  to  fly  from  the  ensanguined  field,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  the  Danube.  A  body  of  thirteen 
thousand  men,  whom  Tallard  had  posted  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  were  surrounded  by  the  allies,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners.  Seldom  has  a  victory  been 
more  complete.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  French  and  Bavari- 
ans fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  were  drowned  in  the  Dan- 
ube, and  thirteen  thousand,  with  their  general,  Mere  mad^ 
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prisoners.*  The  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand  five  hundred  killed,  and  eight  thousand  wounded 
and  taken.  This  important  victory  relieved  the  emperor 
from  his  fears,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  Bavariau 
iloniinions. 

The  duke  of  Marlborougli,  after  this  splendid  action,  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  was  received  as  a  hero,  the  sup- 
port and  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  fjueen,  the  parliament, 
and  the  people,  were  ready  to  second  all  his  designs.  The 
manor  of  Woodstock  was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for 
his  services;  and  the  magnificent  palace  of  Bienlieiret  .was 
erected  in  order  to  commemorate  his  victory. 

Beyond  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
Bube,  the  confederate  arras  were  successful.     Spain  was  the 
great  object  of  contest,  and  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  the 
war.  The  archduke  Charles  claimed  the  crow  n  of  that  king- 
dom.    After  visiting  the  Hague  and  London,  where  he  was 
formally  recognized  king  of  Spain,  he  proceeded  under  the 
escort  of  an  English  fleet  to  Lisbon,  the  king  of  Portugal 
having  embraced  his  party,  and  joined  the  grand  alliance 
agaiuist  the  house  of  Bourbon.     The  fleet  had  carried  out  a 
hody  of  four  thousand  English  troops,   commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt,  who  proceeded  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  design  of  surprising  Barcelona,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  the  governor.     The 
■fleet  tlien  steered  it«  course  back  to  Gibralter;  and  that  for- 
iress^  which  had  been  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  surren- 
dered after  a  feeble  opposition.     From  the  situation  of  tlve 
-plaee,  a  small  number  of  troops  might  defend  it  against  the 
most  formidable  armies,  and  this  consideration  had  lulled  the 
garrison  into  a  fatal  security.     While  they  neglected  those 
duties  which  they  regarded  as  superfluous,  they  were  aston- 
ished  at  the   daring   intrepidity   of  a  few  English    sailors, 
who,   landing  sword  in  hand,   stormed  and  took  a  redoubt 

*  The  French  and  Bavarians  also  lost  100  pieces  of  cannon,  171  stand- 
■  ards,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage,  with  fifteen  barrels,  and  eight  casks 
full  of  silver.    SmoUet,  2.  p.  28. 


faetween  the  mole  and  the  town.  The  governor  inrmediatcljr 
surrendered  by  capitulation ;  and  the  prince  of  Hesse,  on  en- 
tering the  place,  was  amazed  at  the  success  of  so  desperate 
an  enterprise.*  From  that  period  the  important  fortress  <yf 
Gibralter,  which  secures  to  its  possessor  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  remained  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain. 

Soon  after  this  conquest,  the  confederate  fleet  attacked 
that  of  France,  which  consisted  of  above  fifty  ships  of  war. 
After  an  obstinate  contest,  and  equal  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
French  retired,  and  could  not  be  brought  a  second  time  to 
action.  In  the  mean  while,  Philip  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Gibralter;  but  part  of  his  fleet 
being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  another  part  captured  by  the 
confederates,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  hopeless  enter- 
prise. The  confederates  had  now  completed  their 
■  '  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Spain.  The  Por- 
tHguese  entered  Estremadura,  and  reduced  several  strong 
places.  At  the  same  time,  the  archduke,  accompanied  by 
the  prince  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
embarked  with  twelve  thousand  troops  on  board  the  eombinc<l 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  at  Lisbon.  Proceeding  to  the 
Mediterranean,  they  formed  the  siege  of  Barcelona  by  land 
and  by  sea;  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  D'x\rmstadt  being 
killed  at  the  attack  of  the  fort  of  Montjoy,  the  undividetl 
command  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of 
romantic  bravery  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
ters of  the  age.  He  pushed  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  that 
the  town  was  obliged  to  surrender.  But  while  the  governor 
was  adjusting  with  the  English  general  the  articles  of  capit- 
ulation, the  Germans  and  Catalans  burst  into  the  town,  and 
began  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  opulent  inhabitants.! 
The  governor  thought  himself  betrayed,  and  complained  ©f 
the  treachery.    But  the  earl  of  Peterborough  assured  him 

•  Smollet  says  that  Gibralter  might  have  been  defended  by  fifty  mew 
against  a  numerous  ai-my.    2.  p.  36. 

f  Smollet  omits  this  story,  which  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Vol- 
taire, who  does  not  mention  the  soarce  of  his  information. 
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that  these  xveic  (he  troops  who  had  been  under  the  prince  of 
Hesse  D'Armstadt,  representing  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  only  expedient  to  save  the  city  from  destruction,  was 
to  permit  him  to  enter  with  his  English  troops,  and  promis- 
ing that  after  the  public  tranquillity  should  be  restored,  he 
would  return,  and  sign  the  capitulation.  The  governor, 
■gecing  no  other  alternative,  consented  to  the  proposal.  Pe- 
terborough being  admitted,  rushed  among  the  plunderers, 
drove  them  from  their  prey,  obliged  them  to  restore  the  booty 
which  they  had  already  seized,  and  having  quelled  the  tu- 
mult, returned  to  the  gate,  and  signed  the  capitulation.  Thi-< 
honourable  action  of  the  English  general  commanded  the 
highest  applause  of  the  Spaniards ;  w  hile  their  just  indig- 
nation was  excited  against  their  own  countrymen,  who  had 
been  the  foremost  in  the  pillage. 

The  following  year  was  a  conrmuatioii  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  allies.  Philip  had  obliged 
(he  archduke  Charles  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barcelona,  and 
had  closely  besieged  that  place,  hoping,  by  its  capture,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  person  of  his  rival.  But  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  advancing  to  its  re- 
lief, the  French  squadron,  which  blockaded  the  harbour,  w  as 
obliged  to  retire,  and  Philip  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  prey  which  he  had  considered  as  within  his 
grasp.  His  retreat  was  tjonducted  with  precipitate  confu- 
sion; and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  Having  left  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army  to  the  conduct  of  niar^schal  Tesse,  he 
traversed  Navarre  with  a  slender  retinue,  and  at  length 
reached  Madrid. 

Philip,  however,  was  not  long -allowed  to  repose  in  his  cap- 
ital. The  combined  armies  of  Portugal  and  England,  com- 
manded by  the  marquis  de  las  Minos  and  the  earl  of  Gal- 
way,  had  reduced  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca,  and  were 
rapidly  advancing  towards  Madrid  ;  while  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  invaders.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of 
their  approach,  abandoned  his  capital  and  retired  to  Burgos. 
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A  few  days  after  his  departure,  the  English  and  Portuguese 
entered  Madrid,  aud  proclaimed  the  archduke  by  the  title  of 
Charles  III.  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

In  other  quarters  the  allies  were  equally  successful.  lu 
Italy  prince  Eugene,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  supported,  in 
several  bloody  conflicts,  the  glory  of  the  Austrian  arms 
against  the  most  skilful  and  enterprising  generals  of  France. 
During  the  campaign  of  1705,  the  allies  performed  nothing 
of  importance  in  the  Netherlands.  The  timid  caution  of  the 
states-general  counteracted  the  ardour  of  Marlborough,  and 
prevented  him  from  attempting  any  great  enterprise.  This 
conduct  of  the  states  was  highly  resented  in  England,  and 
excited  a  suspicion  that  the  only  aim  of  the  Dutch  was  to 
protract  the  war,  and  to  bear  as  small  a  share  as  possible  of 
its  burden. 

The  time,  however,  arrived  when  the  military 
genius  of  Marlborough  was  again  to  shine  forth  iu 
its  meridian  splendour.     He  had  early  opened  the  campaign, 
and  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 
His  opponent,  mareschal  Villeroy,  commanded  an  army  near- 
ly equal  in  numbers,  and  not  inferior  in  courage  and  discipline. 
But,  at  the  village  of  Ramilies,  the  French  were  vanquished 
by  the  injudicious  disposition  of  their  own,  and  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  the  English  general.     Villeroy's   right  was 
flanked  by  the  river  Mehaigne ;  his  left  was  posted  behind  a 
marsh ;  and  the  village  of  Ramilies  was  in  his  centre.     Ac- 
cording to  this  disposition  of  the  French  general,   Marlbor- 
ough planned  his  operations.     Perceiving  that  the  enemy's 
left  could  not  pass  over  the  marsh  to  attack  him  without 
great  disadvantage,  he  weakened  his  force  in  that  quarter, 
and  pressed,  wiih  superior  numbers,  on  their  centre,  which 
being  obliged   to   give  way,   the  route  became  general. — 
OnWhitsun  1"  *'**^  battle  and  the  pursuit  about  eight  thousand 
Monday,    of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  aud  six 
*  thousand  made  prisoners.     A  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  and    a  hundred   and   twenty   standards,   were   the 
splendid  trophies  of  the  victors*     The  importance  of  this 
•  The  French  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage..    The  loss  of  the  al' 
lies  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men      Sinollet,  2.  p.  84  and  85. 
VOL.  II.  M  ni 
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victory  was  soon  visible  in  its  consequences.  Louvain,  Brus 
sels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conquer- 
ors. Ostend,  wliich  had,  during  three  years,  resisted  the 
arms  of  IMiilip  III.  was  taken  in  ten  days  hy  Marlborough. 
Menin.  though  fortiliod  by  the  most  pcrlecf  rules  of  art,  and 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  surrendered  in 
six  weeks;  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Ath  and 
Dendcrmonde  were  added  to  the  conquests  of  the  allies. — 
The  French  troops  were  totally  dispirited,  and  Paris  was 
filled  with  consteniation. 

The  ensuing  campaign,  however,  gave  an  un- 
expected turn  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
where  the  skill  and  address  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  obviated 
every  difficulty  and  improved  every  advantage.  The  allies 
had  besieged  Villuna,  and  the  duke  marched  to  its  relief. 
The  marquis  de  las  Minos  and  the  earl  of  Galway,  being 
apprized  of  his  movement,  advanced  against  him  with  the 
combined  forces  of  Portugal  and  England ;  and,  in  the 
plains  of  Almanza,  an  action  took  place,  which  may  be 
considered  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  conflict 
April  14  ^^'*^  extremely  obstinate  and  sanguinary;  but  a 
A.  U.  1707  furious  charge  made  by  the  Spanish  cavalry  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  Of  the  English  and  Portuguese 
five  thousand  were  killed  and  about  ten  thousand  made  pris- 
oners :*  all  their  artillei"),  most  of  their  baggage,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors; 
and  the  earl  of  Galway,  dangerously  wounded,  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  pursuit. f  The  effects  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza  were  not  less  important  to  Philip  than  those  of  the 
victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  had  been  to  the  allies. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  procur- 
ed by  the  abilities  ami  fortune  of  Berwick.  He  reduced  the 
city  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Valencia;  and  having  carried 
Saragossa,  obliged  the  Arragonese  to  submit  to  the  sceptre  of 

•  The  duke  of  Berwick  lost  about  2000  men.     Smollet,  2,  p.  117. 

f  The  marquis  dc  las  Minos,  the  Portuguese  general,  was  run  througJi 
the  arm,  and  saw  his  concubine,  who  fouglit  in  the  habit  of  an  Amazon, 
killed  by  his  side.    Smollet,  2.  p.  1 1 T. 
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Philip.  But  while  the  duke  of  Orleans  pursued  his  trium- 
phant career  in  Spain,  that  celebrated  commander,  prince 
Eugene,  had  subjected  almost  all  Italy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
France.  These  two  generals,  having  forced  a  passage  over 
the  river  Var,  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Provence,  and 
laid  siege  to  Toulou ;  but  after  an  ineffectual  bombardment 
of  the  town,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise. 

The  next  campaign  opened  with  the  fairest 
prospects  of  success  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In 
Flanders,  the  forces  of  France,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Vendosme,  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Dauphin.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ghent,  being  gained  by  Louis,  received  the  French  troops, 
who  also  took  possession  of  Bruges  and  Plassendal.  But 
prince  Eugene  was  recalled  from  Italy  to  command  the  Aus- 
trian forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  his  junction  with  Marl- 
borough defeated  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.  An  obstinate 
and  bloody  engagenient  took  place  at  Ondenarde:*  the  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  side  of  the  allies  :  the  French  retired  in 
the  night  towards  Ghent.  Eugene  and  Marlborough  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  Lisle.  That  strong  and  important  city 
being  fortified  by  the  consummate  skill  of  Vauban,  and  de- 
fended by  mareschal  Boufflers  with  a  numerous  garrison, 
sustained  a  vigorous  siege  for  the  space  of  nearly  four 
mouths,  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  capitulate.f  The  con- 
federate generals  then  obliged  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Brussels,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Ghent  to 
surrender  to  their  arms.  But  in  Spain  the  allies  were  not 
equally  successful.     The  duke   of   Orleans   and  the  other 

*  The  French  had  3000  killed,  and  7000  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  was  about  2000.     SmoUet,  2.  p.  145. 

f  The  trenches  were  opened  before  Lisle  on  the  22d  August,  1708 :  the 
city  surrendered  on  the  23d  October,  and  tlie  citadel  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember. Marshal  Boufflers  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France, 
exclusive  of  other  honours  and  rewards,  for  lu's  gallf.nt  resistance.  M.  Le 
Presid  Ilenault.  Ab.Chron.  An.  1708. 
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French  commanders  reduced  several  strong  places,  particu* 
larly  Tortosa  and  Alicant. 

France  was  now  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  capture  of  Lisle  by  the  allies  had  laid 
the  road  open  to  the  gates  of  Pans ;  and  Louis  XIV.  who 
only  a  few  years  before  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Tagus,  now  began  to  doubt  the 
security  of  his  capital.  The  unusual  scAcrity  of  the  winter 
throughout  France,  completed  the  despair  of  the  nation. — 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  cut  oft',  and  the  prospect  of 
famine  was  added  to  the  calamities  of  war.  Accustomed  to 
prosperity,  Louis  reluctantly  bowed  beneath  the  strokes  of 
adverse  fortune ;  and  seeing  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitudinous  mass  of  his  enemies,  he 
instructed  M.  de  Torcy,  his  minister,  to  open  at  the  Hague  a 
ncgociation  for  peace.  He  oflered  to  yield  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  liouse  of  Austria,  to  cede  to  the  emperor  his 
conquests  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  establish  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier to  Holland,  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen  Anne  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  remove  the  Pretender 
from  France.  But  the  war  factions  prevailed  at  London, 
the  Hague,  and  Vienna.  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who 
conducted  the  armies  of  England  and  the  empire,  also  di- 
rected their  councils.  Their  brilliant  successes  procured 
them  an  accumulation  of  honours  and  emoluments ;  and 
those  who  derive  so  many  advantages  from  war,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  advocates  for  peace.  Their  influence  pre- 
dominated at  the  Hague,  as  well  as  at  London  and  Vienna, 
the  pensionary,  Heinsius,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Dutch 
republic  having  the  same  interests  and  views.  The  pro- 
posals of  Louis  were  therefore  rejected ;  but  he  gained  one 
important  point :  the  French  nation  was  convinced  that  the 
continuation  of  a  war,  wliich  exhausted  and  desolated  Eu- 
rope, was  owing  to  the  unparalleled  obstinacy  of  the  confe- 
derates. 

The  campaign  being  opened,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  laid 
siege  to  Tournay,  which  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  July ; 
but  the  citadel  held  out  till  the  5th  of  September.  They 
then  passed  the  Scheldt,  with  a  view  to  lay  siege  to  Monsr. 
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Maresehal  Villars,  one  of  tlie  ablest  of  the  French  generals, 
had  been  recalled  from  Italy  to  take  the  command  of  the 
array  in  the  Netherlands.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  might 
have  attacked  the  allies  with  advantage,  while  so  many  of 
their  troops  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Tournay,  as  the 
superiority  of  numbers  would  then  have  been  on  his  side ; 
but  prudence  forbade  him  to  expose  an  army,  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  last  resource  of  France.*  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  frustrate  their  designs  upon  Mons,  he  took  an  advan- 
tageous position  near  Malplaquet,  and  fortified  it  with  con- 
summate diligence  and  skill.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duko 
of  Marlborough  were  no  sooner  joined  by  the  troops  from 
before  Tournaj,  than  seeing  tliemsclves  considerably  supe- 
Sept.  11  "°''  *•*  strength,  they  attacked  the  French  in  their 
A.  D.  1709.  intrcnchments.  This  was  the  longest  and  blood- 
lest  action  that  took  place  during  the  war,  and  the  victorj 
was  disputed  with  an  obstinacy  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  even 
in  the  sanguinary  annals  of  those  murderous  times.  The  al- 
lies were  often  repulsed,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge. 
Villars  was  wounded,  and  maresehal  BouJHlers,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  command,  made  so  skilful  a  retreat  that  he  left 
neither  artillery  nor  prisoners  behind. — Though  the  confeder- 
ates remained  masters  of  the  field,  yet  the  French  historians 
regard  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  as  glorious  to  their  nation. 
Their  soldiers  had,  during  three  days,  been  straightened  for 
bread,  yet  when  a  supply  arrived,  they  would  not  stay  to  eat 
it,  so  great  was  their  impatience  to  engage. f  Ten  thousand 
of  the  French  fell  in  this  sanguinary  conflict ;  the  loss  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  more  than  double  that  number.  This 
carnage,  however,  did  not  check  their  progress,  and  Mons  be* 
ing  immediately  besieged,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  their 
arms.  In  Spain  numerous  actions  took  place,  but  none  of 
them  of  any  importance,  and  the  balance  of  success  on  both 
sides  was  nearly  equiponderant. 

♦  On  this  subject,  see  M.Le  President  de  Renault,  ad.  Aa.  1709. 

f  Renault.  Ab  Chrun  An.  1709.  llenault  says  the  French  left  neither 
artillery  nor  prisoners.  Smollet  says  they  left  16  cannon,  and  a  good  nura- 
her  of  prisoners.    2.  p.  168. 
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The  next  rear  bcsran  witli  neeociatioiis  for  peace. 
'  '  ■  A  congress  was  licid  at  Gertrudeuberg ;  but  the 
feauie  malignant  inllueuce  predominated  in  the  councils  of  the 
confederates.  Louis  XIV.  not  only  adliered  to  his  former 
proposals,  but  carried  them  so  far  as  <o  ofler  to  furnish  the 
allies  Mith  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  dethroning  of  his 
grandson.  But  the  allies  required  that  he  should  join  his 
armies  to  theirs  for  that  purpose.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  so  extraordinary  a  proposal  was  made  only  to  be  rejected; 
and  the  French  monarch  resolved  to  continue  the  war. 

With  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  the  ill  fortune  of 
Louis  returned.  Doway,  Bethune,  St.  Venant,  and  Aire,  were 
successively  reduced  by  the  allies.  But  it  was  not  in  Flan- 
ders only  that  their  arms  were  permanently  successful.  In 
Spain,  the  defeat  of  his  forces  near  Saragossa,  plunged  Philip 
V.  into  fresh  misfortunes,  from  which  it  was  the  more  diffi- 
eult  to  extricate  himself,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  been  obliged  to 
recal  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  Philip 
was  a  second  time  ol)liged  to  abandoa  Madrid  and  retire  to 
Valladolid;  but  being  joined  by  the  duke  de  Vendosme,  who 
vith  a  small  but  select  body  of  horse  had  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  presence  of  that  celebrated  gener^,!  rekindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Castilliiins ;  and,  within  the  space  of  two 
montlis,  an  army  of  tliirty  thousand  men  was  collected.  They 
were,  indeed,  raw  and  undisciplined,  but  inspired  with  impli- 
tit  confidence  in  the  genius  of  Vendosme,  and  that  able  com- 
Biander  soon  taught  them  to  vanquish  the  eihcmy- 

Philip  now  returned  to  Madrid,  from  whence  Charles  was 
cbliged  to  retire;  but  although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
suftered  n«t  (he  rigour  of  the  season  to  detain  him  from  the 
field.  In  conjunction  with  Vendosme  he  crossed  the  Tagus, 
and  carried  Biihuega  by  assualt :  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
five  thousand  English  under  Colonel  Stanhope,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  The  imperial  general  count  Starem- 
herg,  who  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  was  at- 
tacked at  Villa  Viciosa  by  the  victors.  In  this  action  Philip 
himself  commanded  his  right  wing  and  Vendosme  the  left. 
:Sf arcmberg  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men  j 
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t)ec  10  ^"^ ''®  made  a  masterly  retreat.  This  victory  was 
A.  D.  '710  followed  by  the  reduction  of  several  strong  towns, 
and  Philip  entered  Saragossa  in  triumph.  His  aftairs  now 
began  to  assume  a  favourable  aspect ;  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  Gironne,  after  sustaining  a  vigorous  siege,  Avas 
taken  by  the  Due  de  Noailles,  and  the  allies  continually  lost 
ground. 

A  revolution  now  took  place  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
■  land,  which  operated  an  entire  change  in  its  poli- 
tics, and,  in  the  end,  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe.  The 
councils  of  queen  Anne  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a  whig 
ministry,  or  rather  by  the  Marlborough  party.  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  their  son  in  law  the  earl 
of  Godolphin,  w  ho  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  had  the 
entire  direction  of  every  thing  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field.  An  opposite  party,  however,  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
power  of  this  family  which  governed  the  queen;  and  the  nation 
began  to  complain  that  its  treasures  were  lavished  on  conquests 
more  splendid  than  profitable.  In  Flanders,  where  Marlbor- 
ough commanded,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  a  vigour  that 
England  had  never  displayed  on  the  continent  since  the  days 
of  Henry  V.  and  the  attention  of  Godolphin,  who  ruled  the 
cabinet,  had  been  solely  directed  to  support  him  in  all  his 
operations,  while  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  grand  object  of 
contest,  were  neglected.  Immense  supplies  were  sent  to 
Marlborough;  but  the  English  generals  in  Spain,  from  the 
want  of  troops  and  of  money,  were  unable  to  perform  any  great 
achievement;  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  saw  himself  obli- 
ged to  carry  on  the  war,  in  that  kingdom,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, and  almost  at  his  own  expense.  The  English  min- 
isters had  adopted  the  idea,  that  Spain  was  to  be.  conquered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Rhine.  This  view  of 
things,  however,  was  erroneous.  Had  the  troops,  employed 
in  the  Netherlands,  been  sent  into  Spain,  Philip  V.  must  have 
been  expelled  from  his  throne.  The  brilliant  successes  of 
Marlborough  covered  him  with  glory ;  but  the  people  begaa 
to  groan  under  the  weight  of  debt  and  taxation.  Robert 
Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Henry  St.  John,  who 
soon  after  obtained  the  title  ef  lord  Bolingbroke,  being  at  the 
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head  of  tlie  opposition,  did  not  fail  to  exaggerate  the  causes  of 
national  discontent,  llarlcy  possessetl  uncommon  erudition  and 
was  polite  and  intriguing:  lie  had  iusiiuiatcd  himself  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  queen,  and  was  resolved  to  overturn  the  power  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents.  Henry  St.  John,  his  second 
in  this  undertaking,  was  a  man  of  exalted  powers  of  think- 
ing, eloquent,  ambitious,  and  enterprising.*  At  first  their 
intrigues  were  over-ruled  by  the  influence  of  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough,  who  procured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  from  the 
office  of  Secretary,  on  which  Bolingbroke  voluntarily  resign- 
ed his  employments.  The  triumph  of  the  whigs,  however, 
did  not  long  continue.  After  the  conferences  at  Gertru den- 
berg,  it  was  evident  that  the  Dutch,  the  emperor,  and  the  Eng- 
lish general,  wished  to  perpetuate  the  war.  The  writers  of 
the  tory  party,  who  were  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literary  emi- 
nence, expatiated  on  the  avarice  of  the  duke  and  the  self-in- 
terested conduct  of  the  Dutch,  and  Justly  complained  that 
England  bore  the  chief  burden  of  a  war  in  which  she  had  so 
little  interest.  While  the  tories  were  thus  labouring  to  influ- 
ence the  public  mind,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  lost,  by  her 
petulence,  the  affections  of  the  queen,  who  transferred  her  con- 
fidence to  Mrs.  Masham,  a  lady  entirely  devoted  to  lord  Ox- 
ford and  his  party.  An  entire  change  now  took  place  in  the 
ministry.  The  earl  of  Godolphin  was  dissmisscd  from  his  of- 
fice, which  was  given  to  his  rival  lord  Oxford  ;  and  not  one  of 
that  party,  which  had  lately  engrossed  the  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  managed  all  the  affairs  of  the  state,  was  left  in 
any  public  employment  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  he 
retained,  for  a  short  time,  the  command  of  the  army  ;  but  he 
stood  alone  and  unsupported,  an  object  of  malevolence  and  re- 
proach. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  ministers  was  to  relieve  their 
country  from  a  long  and  unprofitable  war,  in  which  victory 
and  conquest  procured  no  advantage.  An  unexpected  event 
confirmed  them  in  their  resolution,  and  greatly  facilitated  the 
April  17,  restoration  of  peace :  the  emperor  Joseph  expired 
A.  D.  1711.  in  the  vigour  of  his  age ;  and  his  brother  Charles, 

•  Henry  St.  Jolin,  lord  Bolingbroke,  is  well  known  by  his  political  and 
pbilosophical  writings,  as  well  as  by  his  deistical  principles. 
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the  competitor  of  Philip  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne.  The  confederates  had  heen  roused 
to  arms  by  the  dread  of  seeing  united,  in  one  hand,  the  scep- 
tres of  France  and  ^pain — an  uncertain  event,  and  against 
which  the  chances  might  fairly  he  said  to  preponderate  ; 
and  they  had  reason  to  regard,  with  a  similar  jealousy,  the 
actual  addition  of  the  latter  kingdom  to  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Charles,  and  the  power  which  he  derived  from 
the  imperial  crown.*  AH  these  considerations  induced  the 
court  of  England  to  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous  war,  which 
could  uow  have  no  rational  object.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
Sept.  13  '*o"gh  continued  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and  the 
A.  D.  1711.  capture  of  Bonchaine  closed  his  military  career. 
In  the  mean  while  the  courts  of  England  and  France  had  en- 
tered into  negociations  for  peace,  which  Marlborough  was 
no  longer  able  to  retard.  But  those  who  derive  their  hon- 
ours and  emoluments  from  war,  are  often  inattentive  to  the 
sufterings  of  the  public,  and  the  cries  of  humanity.  Although 
Marlborough  had  lost  his  ascendency  at  London,  prince 
Eugene  and  Heinsius,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
maintained  their  influence  at  Vienna  and  the  Hague,  and  em- 
ployed all  their  arts  of  intrigue  to  prevent  a  pacification  so 
contrary  to  their  interests.  Prince  Eugene  even  came  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which 
seemed  to  interrupt  his  career  of  glory.  At  the  English 
court  he  met  with  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  his  military 
fame ;  but  at  the  same  time,  his  proposals  were  rejected  in 
snch  a  manner  as  they  seemed  to  deserve.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  more  to  fear  from  the  faction  at  Lon- 
don than  from  the  forces  of  France,  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  stripped  of  all  his  offices 
and  emoluments.  The  command  of  the  English  army  in 
Flanders  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ormond;  hut  before 
the  new  general  met  with  any  opportunity  to  display  his  abili- 
ties, the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  between  Eng- 
land and  France. 

•  From  this  time  to  the  end   of  tlie  war,  no  events  of  great  impor- 
tance took  place  in  Spain. 

vol..  H.  N  H 
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On  Ihe  29tli  of  Januai y  was  opened  the  famous 
A.  D.  1712 

'  congress  of  Utrecht,  which  at  length  gave   peace 

to  all  Europe.  Tlirough  the  ohstinacy  of  the  confederates, 
the  negociations  continued  all  the  year,  and  even  were  not 
terminated  at  its- close  A  suspension  of  arms,  liouever,  was 
agreed  ou  between  England  and  Fraace,  the  only  two  pow- 
ers that  were  desirous  of  peace  ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  allied  army.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  English,  the  confederates  found  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  France;  and  their  ill  success 
during  the  campaigu,  abated  their  inclination  for  contiuuins^ 
the  war. 

At  length  the  congress  of  Utrecht  was  closed 
treaties  of  peace  being  concluded  between  the 
house  of  Bourbon  and  all  the  confederated  powers,  except 
the  emperor,  who  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  The  Brit- 
isli  ministers,  who  took  the  lead  at  this  congress,  neglected 
nothing  that  could  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  their  country, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  balance  of  po-w^er  in  Europe.  Phil- 
ip V.  was  acknowledged  king  of  Spain,  and  on  that  condi- 
tion renounced  for  himself,  and  his  descendents,  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Orleans  also  made  such  renunciations  as  provided  against  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  glory 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  also  secured  by  the  ces- 
sion of  all  rigSit  to  Gibralter  and  Minorca  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound* 
land,  on  that  of  France.  The  French  retained  Cape  Bre- 
ton, with  the  liberty  of  drying  their  fish  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroy- 
ed. Among  the  articles  that  were  gloricdis  to  the  English, 
was  that  by  which  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  set  free  those  who 
were  imprisoned  in  France  for  professing  the  protestnat  reli- 
gion. The  interests  of  the  other  allied  powers  were  not  ne- 
glected :  the  duke  of  Savoy  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  king :  to  the  Dutch  were  granted  the  bar- 
rier which  they  required  :  the  Upper  Guelderland  was  ceded 
lo  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  empcr- 
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or  should  possess  the  J^ingdom-of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan^ 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  if  he  chose,  within  a  limited 
time  to  accede  to  the  pacification.* 

Thus  it  appears. that  the  British  .ministers  did  justice  to 
all;  but  their  country  refused  it  to  them  :  tliey  were  branded 
by  the  whig  party  with  all  the  terms  of  reproacb,  and  accu- 
sed-of- having  given  up  the  advantages  which  England  had 
a  right  to  expect ;  while  they  ought  rather  to  have  met  with 
universal  applause  for  having  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous  war, 
which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  for  the  inter- 
ests of  foreign  states.  The  nation  was  divide*!  into  two  op- 
posite factions,  equally  virulent;  .and  the  council-chamber 
was  converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  most  violent  alterca- 
tions. The  health  of  the  queen  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  it  was  further  impaired  by  the  anxiety  which 
«he  felt  in  witnessing  the  dissensions  of  her  ministers.  Bol- 
ingbroke  had  at  first  been  contented  to  act  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Marlborough  party  ;  but  confiding  in 
the  real  or  imagined  superiority  of  his  own  talents,  he  resolv- 
icd  to  become  lord  Oxford's  rival.  In  this  contest  of  minis- 
-terial  aml)ition,  Bolingbroke  prevailed,  and  Oxford  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  treasurer.  All  was  now  confnsion 
at  court:  the  queen,  whose  frame,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and 
«are,  was  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  burden,  sunk  into 
a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility,  and  the  pliysicians  soon 
despaired  of  her  life.  The  privy  council  being  assembled, 
took  all  the  necessary  precautions  for  securing  the  successioa 
in  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  sent  orders  to  the  heralds  at 
arms,  and  to  a  troop  of  life  guards,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
mount,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  elector  of  Hanover  king  of 
AuF.  1,  Crreat  Britain.  A  few  days  after  the  queen  expired, 
A.  D.  1714  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of 
a  glorious  and  equitable  reign. 

In  depicting  the  character  of  queen  Anne,  there  is  little 
variation  among  historians.     She  was  rather  amiable  than 

•  The  emperor  persisted,  for  some  time,  in  carrying'  on  tlie  wnr ; 
but  finding  liimsclf  unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
he  agreed  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Rasladt  on  tlie  6th  of 
March,  1714. 
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great:  neither  her  capacity  nor  her  learning  were  remarka- 
ble; and  all  her  political  measures  are  to  be  ascribed  to  her 
ministers.  She  seemed,  indeed,  rather  fitted  for  the  «luties  of 
private  life  than  for  those  of  a  public  station :  a  pattern  of 
conjugal  affection,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  mistress, 
her  character  is  emphatically  described  in  the  merited  epithet 
of  the  good  queen  Anne,  with  which  she  has  been  deservedly 
honoured  by  posterity.  In  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts 
— a  family  distinguished  in  hiiitory  by  its  misconduct,  and  its 
vicissitudes. 

The  reign  of  this  princess  was  a  period  of  continual  war, 
in  which  the  success  of  her  arms  was  glorious  to  the  British 
name,  but  of  little  advantage  to  the  nation.  The  taxes  were 
greatly  augmented,  and  the  national  debt  was  increased  to 
fifty  millions,  which  was  then  regarded  as  an  enormous  sum.* 
In  spite,  however,  of  an  exhausting  system  of  warfare,  trade 
having  previously  acquired  activity  and  vigour,  continued  to 
flourish  ;  and  the  legal  interest  of  money  was,  by  an  act  of 
parliament  in  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  reduced  from  six 
to  five  per  cent.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  has  been  productive  of  greater  national  advan- 
tages than  all  the  victories  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders.  The 
reign  of  queen  Anne  was  not  distinguished  by  military 
achievements  alone.  Philosophy  and  literature  were  carried 
to  a  height  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  The  eminent 
writers  of  this  period  are  too  many  to  enumerate.  Flamstead 
and  others  excelled  in  astronomy  :  in  exploring  the  system  of 
the  universe,  Newton  has  never  been  equalled:  Addison, 
Prior,  Gay,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  are  famous  for  their 
works  both  in  poetry  and  prose  ;  and  Fingland  rivalled  France 
in  science  and  letters,  as  well  as  in  arms. 

*  For  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  this  reign  f  see  Rees'  EncyclopK- 
dia— article  debts. 
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AiV^E  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  happy  and  glorious  aera  ia 
British  history,  the  accession  of  the  illustrious  house  ot* 
Brunswick,  under  whose  benignant  auspices  these  kingdoms 
have  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  freedom,  unparallel- 
ed in  the  annals  of  past  ages.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  queen  Anne  and  her  late  ministry  had  formed  the  design 
of  transferring  the  succession  to  the  Pretender.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  dissensions  of  the  ministers  had  prevented  the 
project  from  being  brought  to  maturity.  The  diligence  and 
activity  of  the  privy  council  totally  disconcerted  every  plan 
that  might  have  been  formed  for  that  purpose.  And  George 
I.  elector  of  Hanover,  son  of  the  princess  Sophia,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.  was,  according  to  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  new  monarch  could  not  re- 
gard with  a  favourable  eye,  those  ministers  who  were  so 
strongly  suspected  of  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Preten- 
der. An  instantaneous  and  total  change  took  place  in  all 
the  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolument.  A  new  parlia- 
ment was  called,  in  which  the  whigs  had  a  great  majority  : 
their  interest,  therefore,  not  only  predominated  at  court,  but 
they  also  governed  the  senate.  The  tories,  in  the  mean 
while,  though  beaten  from  the  field,  endeavoured  to  rally 
their  forces.  They  revived  the  clamour  of  the  church  being 
in  danger,  and  excited  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of 
the  people.  The  high  church  party  complained  Ihat  under 
a  whig  administration  heresy  daily  gained  ground.  Religion 
was  mingled  with  all  political  disputes,  and  the  anti-minis- 
terial faction  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  render  (he  dis- 
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scoters  odious  to  the  people.  The  Pretender  hoping  to  turn 
to  his  own  advantage  the  spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  in 
4he  nation,  dispatched  into  England  his  emissaries,  who  dis- 
persed his  manifestos,  and  endeavoured  to  delude  the  unwary. 
From  this  time,  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the  nation 
began  to  alter  their  titles.  The  ancicRt  whigs  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Hanoverians,  and  the  torics  were 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  Jacobites. 

The  new  parliament  being  assembled,  the  earl  of  Oxford 
and  lord  Bolingbroke  were  impeached  of  high  treason,  and 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  With  the  same  acrimony, 
a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  duke  of  Ormond ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  lord  Bolingbroke,  escaped  to  the  continent. 
The  earl  of  Oxford  was  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tovver, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  during  which  time  the  nation 
was  in  a  continual  ferment  amidst  the  cabals  of  the  oppo- 
site parties.  In  Scotland,  the  discontents  broke  out  into  open 
{'ebellion.     The  earl  of  Mar  assembled  about  three  hundred 

Sep.  6,  ^^  '*'*  vassals,  and  proclaimed  the  Pretender.— 
A.  D,  1715.  About  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater 
and  Mr.  Foster  took  arms  in  the  same  cause ;  hut  their 
•preparations  were  weak,  asd  their  measures  ill  concerted. 
-Without  foresight  or  plan,  they  advanced  to  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  they  were  invested  by  the  joint  forces  of  gen- 
-crals  Willis  and  Carpenter.  At  first,  the  rebels  repulsed  the 
^.ttacks  of  the  royal  army  ;  but  seeing  themselves  completely 
-surrouudcd,  without  any  hope  of  eflectual  resistance,  or  any 
(possibility  of  escape,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
leaders  being  put  under  a  strong  guard  were  sent  to  London, 
:andthe  common  men  to  Chester  and  Liverpool.  The  efforts 
of  the  rebels  in  Scotland  were  somovhat  moi"e  vigorous,  but 
iiiot  more  successful.  Their  forces,  which  had  increased  to 
ihe  number  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  commanded  by  the 
earls  of  Mar  and  Seaforth,  the  lord  of  Glengary,  and  col- 
onel Gordon,  had  commenced  their  march  towards  England, 
•and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblain  came  in  sight  of 
rthe  royal  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The 
rebels,  being  superior  in  number,  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  the 
attack.     The  conflict  was  obstinate :  on  the  right  the  reljels 
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svcre  victorious ;  but  their  left  was  defeated.  Both  parties 
claimed  the  victory,  but. the  advantages  of  the  day  were  on 
the  side  of  the  diikc.  From  that  time  the  aftairs  of  the  re- 
bels began  rapidly  to  decline.  Many  of  the  clans  returned 
borne,  and  their  army  gradually  dispersed.  The  earl  of  Man, 
and  the  Pretender,  who  had  just  arrived  and  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Scone,  made  their  escape 
to  France,  and  were  soon  after  followed  by  general  Gordon 
and  some  others  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

The  rebellion  being  happily  suppressed,  nothing  remained 
but  to  punish  the  delinquents.  The  earls  of  Derwentwater, 
Niths<Ial€,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown,  with  the  lords  Kenmuir, 
Nairn,  and  VVidrington,  were,  on  trial,  found  guilty,  and  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death.  Nithsdale,  however,  escaped,  ia 
female  attire,  the  night  before  his  intended  execution.  The 
others  were  publicly  executed,  and,  in  their  last  moments, 
displayed  a  calmness  and  intrepidity  that  excited  the  admir- 
ation of  the  spectators.  Foster,  Macintosh,  and  several  oth- 
ers of  the  Lancashire  rebels  were  ako  sentenced  to  death. 
Foster,  however,  found  means  to  escape  from  Newgate,  and 
reached  the  continent  in  safety  ;  and  shortly  after  Macintosh, 
with  some  others,  forced  their  way,  having  mastered  ths 
keeper  and  turnkeys,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  Four  or 
five  were  hanged  and  quartered,  among  whom  was  William 
Paul,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  lord  Oxford,  judging  with  his 
usual  sagacity  that  the  government,  satisfied  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  sueli  delinquents,  would  consider  bis  offences  as 
venial,  petitioned  to  be  brouglit  to  his  trial,  and  a  day  was 
assigned  for  that  purpose.  But  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  two  houses  concerning  the  mode  of  his  trial,  that  noble- 
man Avas  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and  the  commons 
refusing  to  appear,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  accusers.  The 
commotions  which  had  agitated  the  nation,  and  menaced  the 
throne,  were  now  happily  suppressed  ;  but  the  number  of  the 
disaffected,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  jacobitcs,  gave  reason  to 
apprehend  new  commotions.  This  critical  state  of  affairs 
gave  rise  to  septennial  parliaments.  The  term  of  three  years 
assigned  to  the  duration  of  parliaments,  was  about  to  ex- 
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pirc;  aud  at  this  juncture  it  Avas  <leemeil  expedient  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  election.  An  act  was  therefore  passed,  by 
ivhieh  the  parliament,  then  sittinj;,  extended  its  own  duration, 
and  that  oi'  future  parliaments  to  the  term  of  seven  years ; 
and  the  triennial  act,  whicli  limited  their  continuance  to  three 
years,  was  repealed.  This  important  alteration  has  been  re- 
probated by  several  of  our  historians  and  political  writers  ; 
but  it  is  extremely  probable,  that,  at  the  period  in  which  it 
took  place,  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  public  tranquillity. 

George  I.  having  now,  by  the  vigour  of  his  administration, 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  established  his  throne,  was 
left  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  continental  do- 
minions ;  and  their  interests  being  various  and  complicated, 
caused  him  no  small  embarrassment.  By  the  purchase  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  of  the  Danes,  he  incurred  the  resent- 
^nent  of  Charles  Xll.  king  of  Sweden,  who  claimed  those 
provinces  as  part  of  his  dominions.  A  league  was  formed 
between  that  monarch  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia ;  and 
these  northern  conquerors  were  making  great  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  when  the  death  of  Charles  Xll. 
bv  a  musket  shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederickstadt,  rendered 
the  project  abortive.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  himself  by  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  A  quadruple  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Versailles,  London,  and  the  Hague.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardi- 
nia for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  should 
he  settled  on  the  queen  of  Spain's  eldest  son,  in  case  the  ex- 
isting possessors  should  die  without  issue.  The  court  of 
Spain  refusing  to  agree  to  these  terms,  commenced  a  war 
with  the  cnij»eror,  and  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  In  coafo;- 
mity  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  king  of  England  sent  Sir 
George  Byng,  with  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. With  this  force  the  British  admiral  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  oil'  Syracuse ;  and  war  was  soon  after 
*    '    'declared,  both   by  England    and    France  agaiusi 
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iSpaiu.  The  duke  of  Ormond  now  hoped,  by  the  assistance 
of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  to  restore  the 
Pretender.  An  armament  was  equipped  for  that  purpose, 
and  tlie  duke  set  sail,  but  near  Cape  Finisterre  his  fleet  was 
dispersed  and  totally  disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  which  to- 
tally frustrated  the  design.  This  war  was  neither  important 
nor  of  long  duration  ;  for  the  king  of  Spain,  perceiving  him- 
self unable  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  confederacy,  acce- 
ded to  the  triple  alliance.  An  affair  of  much  greater  national 
import  was  soou  after  decided :  this  m  as  the  dependence  of 
the  Irish  parliament  on  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  bill,  for 
depriving  the  parliament  of  Ireland  of  the  right  of  final  ju- 
risdiction, was  prepared  and  passed  through  both  housfes, 
though  not  without  considerable  opposition,  and  the  measure, 
as  might  be  expected,  excited  great  discontent  in  the  sister 
kingdom. 

From  the  affairs  of  polities  and  war  onr  atten- 
■  tion  is  now  called  to  the  speculations  of  avarice 

and  the  chicanery  of  commerce.  In  the  preceding  reign  John 
Law,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  had  erected  in  France  a  com- 
mercial association,  under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  com- 
pany, Avhich  had  promised  the  deluded  people  immense  wealth, 
but  which,  instead  of  realizing  their  flattering  hopes,  had  in- 
volved thousands  of  families  in  ruin  and  distress.  England, 
however,  did  not  take  warning  by  the  example  of  France: 
the  daemon  of  infatuated  avarice  passed  over  the  channel ; 
and  liondou  exhibited  a  scene  of  extravagant  speculation, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  a  few  months  before  had  pro- 
duced so  fatal  effects  at  Paris. 

In  order  to  explain  concisely  this  matter,  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  since  the  cstablisliment  of  the  funding  system  at 
the  revolution,  government  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  the 
different  trading  companies;  and  the  continental  wars  of  the 
late  reign  had  increased  Ihe  national  debt  to  what  was  then 
regarded  as  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  interest,  which  was 
then  six  per  cent,  absorbed  a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  this  situation  of  things,  the  South  Sea  company 
offered  a  proposal  to  government  for  diminishing  the  burden 
VOL.  II.  O  0 
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of  the  national  debt  by  lowering  its  interest.     Tlic  scheme 
was  founded  on  granting  a  permission  to  that  company  to 
purchase  all  the  <lebls  of  the  nation,  on  snch  terms  as  they 
could  make  with  the  other  proprietors.     For   the  interest  of 
the  sums  thus  redeemed,  the  South  Sea  company  agreed  to 
receive  live  per  cent,  for  the  space  of  six  years,  after  which 
it  was  to  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  and  to  be  redeemed  by 
parliament.      Government    could    scarcely    refuse   an   offer 
which  appeared  so  advantageous   to   the  public.      An    act 
of  parliament  was  passed,  empowering  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany to  open  a  subscription  for  raising  the  money  that  was 
necessary  to  buy  up  those  debts  of  the  government.     This 
was  the  juncture  at  which  the  grand  bubble  was  projected, 
exhibiting  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Mississippi  company 
at  Paris.     Those  who  were  willing  to  become  proprietors  of 
South  Sea  company's  stock,  were  flattered  with  the  chimeri- 
cal prospect  of  deriving  immense  profit  from  having  their 
money  employed  in  a  lucrative  trade  to  the  southern  parts  of 
America;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  they  were  to  have 
gome  rich   settlements  granted  them  by  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  directors  also  engaged  to  make  large  dividends ;  and  the 
people  were  persuaded  that  every  share  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
original  stock,  would  yield  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum.     Pro- 
posals were  printed  and  circulated  shewing  the  advantages 
of  the  project,  and  inviting  men  of  monied  property  to  join 
in  so  lucrative  a  speculation.     Avarice  immediately   caught 
the  bait.     The  books  were   no  sooner  opened  for  the  sub- 
scription, than  crowds  came  into  the  scheme  :  the  delusion 
rapidly  spread  5  and  shares,  in  a  few  days,  sold  for  double 
the   price  of  their  original   purchase.     The   whole  nation 
seemed  to  be  infected  with  a  spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise ; 
and  so  great  was  the  public  infatuation  that,  in  a  short  time, 
original  shares  of  a  hundred  pounds,  of  South  Sea  stock,  sold 
for  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and,  at  the  opening  of 
the  books  after  Midsummer,  the  price  rose  to  a  thousand  per 
cent,  including  the  Midsummer  dividend.     But  at  length  the 
people  awaked  from  their  delirium :  the  value  of  South  Sea 
hiaek  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and,  in  the  month  of 
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September,  was  as  low  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  By 
this  unexpected  revolution  an  incredible  number  of  families 
were  involved  in  ruin.  The  king  and  the  parliament  con- 
curred in  their  endeavours  to  repair  the  mischief,  and  restore 
tlie  credit  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  directors,  whose  arts 
had  excited  these  vain  expectations,  had  acquired  vast  for- 
tunes, but  the  parliament  stripped  them  of  their  ill-gotten 
wealth,  and  expelled  such  as  had  seats  in  the  house,  while  or- 
ders were  given  to  remove  them  from  the  offices  which  they 
held  under  the  crown.  The  principal  delinquents  being  pun- 
ished by  the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  every  possible  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  an 
equitable  division  of  the  stock  of  the  company  ;  but  the  frenzy 
had  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  repair  the 
evils  which  it  had  caused  to  individuals.  This  popular  de- 
lirium had  also  affected  the  stocks  of  the  other  great  trading 
companies,  and  raised  them  far  above  their  just  value.  Bank 
stock  was  advanced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  East  India 
stock  to  four  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  per  cent.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  must  appear  astonishing  to  posterity,  that 
-while  this  spirit  of  extravagant  speculation  was  at  its  height, 
the  aggregate  prices  of  the  several  stocks  had  risen  to  about 
five  hundred  millions  sterling,  which,  according  to  some  com- 
putations, was  five  times  the  amount  of  the  circulating  cash 
of  all  Europe,  and  that  a  sum  above  double  the  value  of  the 
fee  simple,  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdeni,  had  an 
imaginary  existence  in  this  chimerical  traffic* 

But  these  romantic  speculations  in  the  stocks  of  the  great 
trading  companies  were  not  the  only  instances  of  the  public 
infatuation.  During  this  period  of  avaricious  imposture  and 
wild  adventure,  numerous  projects  of  the  most  absurd  nature 
were  daily  set  on  foot,  and  every  proposal  met  with  en- 
couragement. Impudent  imposters  opened  subscriptions  for 
projects  relating  to  trade  and  manufactures,  and  supposed 
new  inventions.  After  advertising  them  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  preceding  day,  they  readily  found  subscribers  for  a 
million  or  two  of  imaginary  stock.     Not  a  day  passed  with'* 

•  Vide  Anderson's  Hist.  Comm.  3.  p.  98. 
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out  fresh  projects  aunoiinced  in  ihe  newspapers  by  pompons 
advertisements.  On  sonic  one  slullinL',  on  others  lialf-a- 
crown,  and  on  a  few  five  or  even  ten  sliillings  per  cent,  were 
paid  down  by  the  subscribers,  to  whom  were  delivered  prin- 
ted receipts,  without  any  signature,  or  signed  by  persons  un- 
known. Several  of  these  projeclors,  after  opening  their 
books  in  the  morning,  and  receiving  the  deposit  money  of  the 
subscription  of  one  or  two  millions,  disappeared  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  were  never  more  heard  of.  But  what  .appears  the 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  a  great  number  of  the  subscribers 
themselves  were  far  from  regarding  these  projects  as  any 
thing  more  than  mere  bubbles  :  it  sufficed  for  their  purpose 
that  their  receipts  would  be  sold  at  a  premium,  and  they  soon 
passed  them  oft'  in  the  crowded  alley.  The  first  purchasers 
soon  found  second  purchasers,  who  again  met  with  others  ; 
and  while  the  delusion  lasted,  the  prices  were  continually 
advancing.  Persons  of  quality,  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as 
the  commercial  classes  and  the  common  people,  were  deeply 
engaged  in  this  singular  species  of  traffic :  the  ladies  met 
their  brokers  at  the  milliners  and  haberdashers'  shops;  and 
the  gentlcmon  resorted,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  taverns 
and  coftcc-houses  near  the  Exchange,  which  were  continually 
crowded,  and  displayed  scenes  of  incredible  extravagance. 
So  wild  a  scene  of  public  infatuation  and  general  imposture, 
at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature  ;  and  stat- 
utes were  enacted,  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
opening  of  these  juggling  subscriptions,  and  the  exercise  of 
any  agency  or  brokerage  on  their  account.  This  legislative 
interference  was  the  magical  wand  which  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion. In  all  these  bubbles,  so  long  as  their  receipts  increas- 
ed in  value,  every  one  that  purchased  and  sold  again  was  a 
gainer;  but,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  opened, 
the  juggling  projects  by  which  they  had  been  dazzled  began 
to  lose  credit,  and  the  phantom  of  imaginary  wealth  vanish- 
ed into  its  original  non-entity.* 

The   discontents  caused  by  these  singular  commotions  in 

•  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Mississipi  and  ^outh  Sea  projects,  see 
Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  3.  p.  90.  5;c.  from  which  this  sketch  is  abridged, 
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the  world  of  commercial  speculation,  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  disaffected  party.  But  their  designs  were  discovered  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  who  informed  the 
king  of  England  of  a  new  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
several  persons  of  distinction.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
celebrated  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lord 
Orrery,  and  some  others,  were  arrested  on  suspicion.  But 
the  whole  weight  of  the  storm  fell  upon  the  bishop,  no  circum- 
stance appearing  against  the  others  sufficient  for  their  convic- 
tion. Atterbury  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  great  ingenuity 
and  eloquence.  As  the  chief  indications  of  his  guilt  consis- 
ted of  intercepted  letters  written  in  cypher,  many  of  the 
lords  strongly  reprobated  any  reliance  on  such  defective  evi- 
dence. A  bill  for  his  banishment,  however,  passed  through 
both  houses  ;  and  the  bishop  set  out  for  the  continent.  On 
his  landing  at  Calais,  he  met  with  the  famous  lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  having  obtained  his  pardon,  was  just  arrived  at 
that  place  on  his  return  to  England.  The  bishop  continued 
in  exile  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  From  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceedings  against  this  celebrated  prelate,  some  have 
been  induced  to  question  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  but  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  affords  few  materials  for  his- 
tory, being  mostly  employed  in  negociations.  So  fluctuating 
were  at  this  time  the  politics  of  Europe,  that  an  alliance  Avas 
formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  which 
had  long  been  inveterate  enemies.  To  counterbalance  this 
union,   a  new  treaty  was   concluded  between  the  kings  of 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia.  An  Ens^lish 
A.  D.  1725  .  . 

squadron,  under  admiral  Hosier,  was  sent  to  inter- 
cept the  Spanish  galleons  on  their  return  from  America. 
This  expedition  proved  as  unfortunate  as  possible :  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  being  stationed  oft*  Porto  Bello,  the  admiral  and  most 
of  his  men  perished  through  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  ; 
and  the  ships  were  so  damaged  by  the  worms  which  infest  those 
seas,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  future  service.  The  Span- 
iards, on  the  other  hand,  lost  ten  thousand  men  in  an  iueftect- 
nai  siege  of  Gibralter.     These  were  the  principal  events  of 
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this  war,  which  was  only  of  short  continuanee.  The  enter- 
prises of  both  the  belligerent  powers  had  been  equally  unsuc- 
cessful :  and  both  were  wisely  desirous  of  avoiding  further 
misfortunes  :  a  negociation  was,  therefore,  set  on  foot,  and, 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  a  reconciliation  was  eftected. 
The  reign  of  George  I.  was  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Peace 
being  restored,  he  set  out  to  vi$it  his  German  dominions,  and 
in  his  journey  to  Hanover,  he  expired  at  Osnaburgh,  after  a 
June  11  ^^^^  hours  sickness,  in  the  sixty-eigth  year  of  his 
A.  1).  1727-  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
reign. 

The  character  of  George  I.  is  highly  respectable :  he  pos- 
sessed great  firmness  of  mind,  and  used  to  say,  "  My  maxim 
"is  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
"  world,  and  to  fear  no  man. "  From  these  principles,  in- 
deed, his  reign  affords  no  instances  of  his  deviation.  His 
natural  sagacity  was  matured  by  observation  and  experience  ; 
and,  to  his  other  useful  qualities,  he  joined  great  application 
to  business.  He  was  called  to  govern  a  nation  divided  by 
factions,  and  agitated  by  disaftection,  yet  he  disconcerted  all 
tlie  plans  of  his  adversaries,  and  surmounted  every  obstacle 
by  his  prudence  and  assiduity. 

His  reign  must,  by  every  impartial  observer,  be  regarded 
as  highly  beneficial  to  this  kingdom.  During  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  that  he  swayed  the  sceptre,  the  British  em- 
pire enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  flourished  in  pros- 
perity. And,  at  his  demise,  the  national  debt  was  scarcely 
increased  a  million  and  a  half  since  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
ft  circumstance  which  strikingly  shews  the  difference  between 
the  belligerent  system  of  that  princess,  or  rather  of  her  min- 
isters, and  the  pacific  polities  of  her  successor,*  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  sinking  fund  was  one  of  the  financial  regula- 
tions of  this  reign  ;  and  its  operation  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  check  the  increase  of  the  national  debt.  The 
commerce  of  these  kingdoms   kept   pace  with  the  public 

•  At  tl>e  close  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  national  debt  was 
50,644,306/.  At  the  demise  of  George  I.  it  was  52,092,235/.  Vide  Dr: 
Rees's  Encyclop.  11.     Tart  1.  article  debts. 
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prosperity ;  and  luxury,  its  invariable  concomitant,  advanced 
in  its  train.  About  this  time  the  value  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  began  to  be  better  understood  than  it  had 
formerly  been ;  and  the  manufactures  began  to  move  gradu- 
ally towards  those  districts  where  the  rate  of  living  was 
moderate,  and  where  coal,  in  particular,  was  plentiful  and 
cheap.  The  influx  of  money  by  commerce  stimulated  indus- 
try ;  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
empire. 
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G"eorGe  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  in  a  season  of 
peace  and  public  prosperity,  of  which  the  wisdom  of  his  gov- 
ernment greatly  prolonged  the  continuance.  External  peace, 
however,  left  the  nation  more  at  leisure  for  domestic  dissen- 
sion. At  the  commencement  of  the  last  reign,  the  appella- 
tions of  whig  and  tory  sunk  into  those  of  Hanoverian  and 
Jacobite;  but  now  these  designations  began  to  disappear  iu 
their  turn,  and  give  place  to  the  new  distinction  of  the  court 
and  the  country  party,  the  former  favoured  all  the  schemes, 
and  applauded  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  the  maxim 
of  the  latter  was  to  oppose  and  condemn  the  whole  conduct 
of  government,  how  conducive  soever  it  might  be  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

The  minister  who  makes  the  most  distinguished  figure  iu 
the  history  of  this  reign  is  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  from 
low  beginnings,  had  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
His  administration  was  almost  a  continual  contest  with  a  for- 
midable opposition.  No  minister,  however,  better  understood 
the  arts  of  political  intrigue.  During  a  series  of  years,  he 
secured  a  constant  majority  in  the  parliament;  and,  by  his 
negociations,  he  preserved  for  a  long  space  of  time  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  British  empire  and  of  Europe. 

This  interval  of  profound  peace  affords  few  materials  for 
history.  Such  intervals,  however,  are  the  periods  of  happi- 
ness to  nations  ;  for  history  is  often  no  more  than  a  register  of 
crimes  and  calamities.  While  the  kingdom  was  free  from 
both  foreign  and  civil  war,  the  disputations  in  the  parliament 
between  the  couit  and  the  country  parties,  though  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  acrimony,  did  not  afJ'cet  the  happiress  of 
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the  people,  and  are  uninteresting  to  posterity.  The  measure 
that  first  shook  the  power  of  the  minister  was  the  excise  bill 
on  tobacco,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  all  the  tobacco 
imported  should  be  laid  up  in  warehouses  appointed  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  until  it  should  be  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tors, after  paying  a  duty  of  four  pence  per  pound.  This  bill 
excited  a  violent  ferment  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  was  debated  with  great  strength  of 
reasoning.  But  arguments  were  not  what  the  ministry  dread- 
ed. The  house  was  beset  by  an  enraged  multitude,  and  Sir 
Robert  perceived  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  The  ministers 
carried  the  proposal  in  the  house ;  but  terrified  at  the  popu- 
lar tumult,  they  abandoned  t!ie  project.  The  miscarriage  of 
the  bill  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and 
Westminster  j  and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the 
populace. 

In  their  next  attempt,  however,  the  country  party  was  not 
equally  successful.  Encouraged  by  the  recent  declaration  of 
the  people  in  their  favour,  they  proceeded  to  a  motion  for  re- 
pealing the  septennial  act  passed  in  the  last  reign,  and 
making  the  parliaments  triennial,  as  it  had  been  settled  at 
the  revolution.  But,  after  violent  debates,  the  motion  was 
suppressed  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  members  of  the 
opposition,  complaining  that  debate  was  useless,  and  that 
nothing  could  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  retired  to  their 
country  seats,  and  thus  left  Walpole  in  possession  of  an  un- 
disputed majority  in  parliament.  But  a  misunderstanding 
which  arose  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  widened  by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  fall  of  the  minister.  The  prince,  who 
was  the  darling  of  the  nation,  had  always  professed  his  dis- 
like both  of  the  ministry  and  their  measures.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  therefore,  resolved  to  give  him  every  possible  mor- 
tification. A  motion  being  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  increasing  the  salary  of  the  prince  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  was  violently  opposed  by  Sir 
Robert,  and  met  with  the  fate  of  other  anti-ministerial  mea- 
sures, being  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  The  minister  af- 
terwards introduced  a  bill  for  subjecting  all  dramatic  writings 
VOL.  II»  P  p 
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to  the  iuspcctioii  of  tlie  lord  ehamberlaiu,  and  proliibiting 
their  appearance  on  tlie  stai;o  \\itiiout  his  lirense.  In  this 
he  was  also  successful:  the  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  j 
but  it  excited  great  discontent  in  the  nation.  The  popular 
indignation  was  also  increased  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  disputed  the  right  of  the  English  to  cut  log- 
wood in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  This  right,  which  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  contest,  had  never  been  clearly  settled  ia 
any  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  Spain;  and  the 
Spanish  Guarda  Costas  took  erery  opportunity  of  plundering 
the  English  merchauts  who  were  engaged  iu  that  trade.  It  is 
extremely  diilicult  to  ascertain  all  the  circumstances  of  these 
depredations  committed  at  so  great  a  distance.  The  English 
merchants,  however,  complained  that  not  only  their  vessels 
were  confiscated,  but  that  the  crews,  in  case  of  resistance, 
were  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
The  English  court  made  frequent  remonstrances  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  concerning  thes>e  outrages,  but  received  for  answer 
only  promises  of  inquiry  w  ithout  any  redress.*  The  letters 
and  memorials  of  the  British  merchants  being  laid  before 
parliament,  the  houses  at  length  resolved  to  present  an  ad- 
dress to  entreat  his  Majesty  to  obtain  effectual  relief,  and  to 
convince  the  court  of  Spain  that  England  would  no  longer 
submit  to  these  insults.  But  the  minister  being  wholly  averse 
to  war,  negociations  were  again  commenced,  and  a  treaty 
concluded.  Spain  promised  a  sum  of  money  which  was 
never  paid;  but  the  original  dispute  was  still  left  unsettled.! 
Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  minister  having  demandexl 
a  supply,  it  was  moved  in  parliament  to  know  whether  Spain 
had  paid  the  sum  stipulated,  as  the  time  for  its  payment  was 
expired  The  duke  of  IVewcastle,  by  his  Majesty's  order,  in- 
formed the  house  that  it  was  not  paid,  and  that  the  court  of 
Madrid  had  assigned  no  reason  for  the  delay.  This  caused 
an  immediate  address  to  his  Majesty  for  a  w  ar  with  Spain  j 

•  Sir  R.  Walpole  said,  tliat  tliese  complaints,  &.c.  impeded  the  negoci- 
ations, and  represented  the  expensiveness  of  war  and  the  probability  that 
France  would  join  with  Spain     SmoUet,  3.  p  23. 

I  Vide  SoioUet's  continuation  of  Hume,  3-  p.  7, 18,  19,  and  30 
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and  the  minister,  finding  himself  obliged  to  depart  from  his 

pacific  system,  began  to  make  extensive  preparations  for  the 

contest.    War  being  declared  in  form  asraiost  Spain, 
A  D  1739  •  . 

Admiral  Vernon,  who  had  asserted  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  that  with  only  six  ships  of  war  he  could  take  and 
demolish  Porto  Bello,  was  sent  to  make  the  experiment.  The 
ministers,  who  deemed  the  enterprise  romantic,  considered  it 
as  a  fair  opportunity  of  removing,  to  a  distance,  a  troublesome 
opponent,  and  expected  that  its  failure  would  involve  the  ad- 
miral in  disgrace.*  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed. 
Vernon  succeeded  according  to  his  wish.  With  his  small 
force  he  attacked  and  carried  Porto  Bello,  demolished  the  for- 
tifications, and  returned  victorious  with  an  inconsiderable  loss. 
This  success  of  the  British  arms  induced  the  commons  to 
enter  with  alacrity  and  vigour  into  all  the  measures  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  grand  expedition 
was  planned,  the  object  of  which  was  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  agaiivst  .Spain  in  the  very  centre  of  her  American  em- 
pire.! Commodore,  afterwards  admiral  lord  Anson,  was  sent 
•with  five  sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  store-ships,  in 
order  to  pass  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  into  the  south 
sea,  to  act  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  coasts  of  Chiii  and 
Peru,  and  ultimately  to  co-operate  across  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  with  a  more  powerful  armament,  which  was  to  make 
■Carthagena  the  first  object  of  its  attack. |  Anson,  after  sur- 
mounting innumerable  difficulties,  entered  the  Pacific  ocean; 
but  some  of  his  ships  being  wrecked,  and  the  rest  dispersed 
by  tempests,  and  the  scurvy  making  terrible  ravages  among 
his  men,  he  found  himself  totally  unable  to  proceed  to  ac- 
tion. He  therefore  steered  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Tyral  frigate,  and  remained  some 
time,  in  order  to  repair  his  ships  and  restore  the  health  of  his 
men,  whose  number  was  greatly  diminished  by  that  dreadful 

*  Smollet's  Continuation  of  Hume  3.  p  34. 

•j-  '•  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  but  ruined  by  unnecess.iry  delays  and  un- 
foreseen accidents."    SmoUet's  contin.  of  Hume,  3-  p  41. 

+  yVnson  was  sent  out  with  a  force  totally  unfit  for  such  an  expedition. 
The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  a  great  pai-t  of  his  force  consist- 
.*d  of  invalid-s,  £ic      S»e  his  voyage  in  g^eneral  collection  of  voyages* 
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disease.  Advancing  northward  towards  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, he  surprised  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paitia  in  the 
night,  and  stained  a  very  rich  booty.  Tliis  small  squadron 
at  length  reached  (he  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Darien ;  but  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt 
on  Carlhagciia  had  already  disconcerted  the  whole  plan  of 
the  expedition. 

The  armament  sent  against  that  important  city  and  for- 
tress consisted  of  twenty-nine  sliips  of  the  line,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  of  frigates,  well  furnished  with  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores,  and  witli  about  fifteen  thousand  seamen  and 
twelve  thousand  land  forces  on  board.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  admiral  Vernon  and  the  army  by  general  Went- 
worth.*  Their  operations,  at  first  were  successful :  the 
troops  hcing  landed  on  the  island  of  Terra  Bomba,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  called  Bocca  Chiea,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  forts,  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
city.  But  they  seon  found  a  greater  opposition  than  they 
had  expected.  The  dissensions  which  arose  between  the 
naval  and  military  commanders  also  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  retard  and  perplex  the  operations ;  and  in 
the  attack  of  fort  Lazaro  the  English  were  repulsed  with  an 
almost  incredible  loss.  At  the  same  time  the  rainy  season 
commencing,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  produced  a  fa- 
tal epidemical  fever  among  the  troops,  and  compelled  them 
to  retire  as  soon  as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  and 
contagion.  It  has  been  asserted  that  twenty  thousand  of  the 
British  perished  in  this  ill-fated  enterprise.  The  number  has 
perhaps,  been  exaggerated  through  hatred  to  the  ministry, 
hut  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  was  extraordinary.  Such  was 
the  termination  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Carthagena,  the 
failure  of  which  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  two  princi- 
pal causes,  the  delay  of  the  ministry  in  not  sending  out  the 
armament  till  the  season  Mas  too  far  advanced,  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  commanders,  which  prevented  them  from  act- 
ing with  concert  and  promptitude.! 

*  Lord  Cathcai't  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  land  forces; 
but  by  bis  death  on  the  passiig'c  it  devolved  on  general  Wentworth- 

■\  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  expedition,  vide  Smollet's  Cont-  Hume, 
3.  p.  ch.  rth. 
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Tliis  fatal  miscarriage  excited  great  discontent  througliout 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  blame  fell 
on  the  minister.  The  activity  of  the  Spaniards,  in  distress- 
ing the  English  trade,  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people.  In  the  space  of  less  than  two  years, 
their  privateers  had  captured  more  than  four  hundred  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  whose  numer- 
ous fleets,  equipped  at  a  vast  expense,  seemed  to  make  no 
efforts  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce.*  All  the  adher- 
ents of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  now  lived  retired  from 
court,  concurred  in  the  opposition  to  the  minister.  The  gen- 
eral discontent  which  pervaded  the  kingdom,  had  a  manifest 
influence  in  the  election  of  members  for  a  new  parliament ; 
and  the  commons  were  no  sooner  met  than  it  was  visible  that 
the  country  party  had  gained  the  ascendency.  The  minister 
had  no  other  means  of  maintaining  his  power  than  by  de- 
taching the  prince  of  Wales  from  the  opposition,  which  he 
attempted  by  the  flattering  oftors  of  procuring  him  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  But  the  prince  generously  disdained  to  re- 
ceive any  favours  or  emoluments  through  such  a  channel 

Sir  Robert  now  saw  himself  left  with  a  minority  in  the 
house,  and  being  created  earl  of  Orford,  resigned  all  his  em- 
ployments.t 

Never  was  joy  more  general  than  that  which  the  resigna- 
tion of  Walpole  produced.  But  the  people  were  disappoint- 
ed in  the  expectation  which  they  had  formed  from  that  event. 
The  war  with  Spain  was  still  attended  with  very  indiffer- 
ent success ;  and  the  disasters  which  too  often  attended  the 
British  arms,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  were  aggravated 
by  a  number  of  political  writers.  The  popular  clamour, 
with  the  want  of  success  in  a  naval  war,  induced  the  minis- 
try to  divert  the  public  attention  to  a  different  scene,  and  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  favoured  their  views.  In  the  year 
1740,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  departed  this  life,  having  pre- 
viously settled  the  succession  of  his  hereditary  dominions  on 
his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.     This  act  of  settlement,  called 

•  SmoUet,  S.  ch.  7.  p.  71. 

t  Smollet,  3.  ch.  7.  p.  71, 72, 75,  77- 
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the  pragmatic  sanction,  had  been  guaranteed  bj  all  the  po\v- 
■crs  of  Europe.  But  ircaties  may  he  regarded  as  political 
playthings:  they  amuse  for  awliile,  and  afterwards  are 
thrown  aside  and  neglected.  The  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
clesccudcd  from  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  emperors,  had 
jicarccly  closed  her  father's  eyes,  before  she  saw  herself  in 
danger  of  being  stripped  of  all  her  dominions,  which  were  at 
once  attacked  by  Prussia,  France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Du- 
ring the  space  of  a  year,  she  struggled  with  the  storm,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  succour,  till  the  dangers  wliich  menaced 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  the  political  balance  af 
Europe,  raised  her  up  a  powerful  ally  in  Great  Britain.  Sar- 
dinia and  Holland  soon  after  came  to  her  assistance,  and  Rus- 
sia, at  length,  espoused  her  cause.  A  British  army  being 
sent  to  the  continent,  was  joined  by  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians ;  and  the  war  with  Spain  was  now  regarded  only  as 
a  secondary  object.  From  this  period  the  young  queen  of 
Hungary  began  to  triumph  over  her  enemies.  The  troops 
sent  from  England  to  her  assistance  were  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Stair,  an  able  and  experienced  general  who  had 
•learned  the  art  of  war  under  prince  Eugene,  and  his  milita- 
ry talents  were  no  disgrace  to  so  celebrated  a  master.  Hig 
first  object  was  to  eifect  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  army, 
under  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  this  design,  marshal  Noailles,  with  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  French,  posted  himself  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mayne,  and,  at  the  same  time,  found  means  to  cut  off 
every  communication  by  which  the  British  army  could  be 
•supplied  with  provisions.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  king 
■of  England  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  seeing  (he  army  in  dan- 
ger of  starving,  resolved  to  attempt  a  junction  with  twelve 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  who  had  reached  Ha- 
nau.  But  he  had  marched  only  nine  miles  before  he  found 
-himself  completely  surrounded  by  the  French,  who  injudici- 
•itMisly  attacked  him  in  a  position  where  they  might  have  starv- 
June  26  ^'^  '''**  army,  by  cutting  oft"  all  his  supplies.  In  thie 
A.  D.  1713  action,  George  II.  displayed  great  personal  cour- 
;Age,  and  exposed  himself  to  a  heavy  fire  both  of  cannon  and 
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musqueti^.*  His  army,  consisting  of  forfy  thousand  men^ 
was  greatly  inferior  in  nnniber  to  that  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
his  presence  and  example  animated  the  troops,  and  contribit. 
ted  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French  were  repul- 
sed with  the  loss  of  near  five  thousand  men ;  but  although 
the  English  had  the  honour  of  the  day,  their  victory  was  not 
produclive  of  any  important  conseciueuces. 

England  and  France  had  hitherto  acted  only  as  auxilia- 
ries in  a  foreign  quarrel  ;  but  they  were  now  about  to  become 
principals  both  in  the  continental  and  maritime  war.  From 
the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  disputes,  which  had 
continued  so  many  years,  the  court  of  Versailles  imagined 
that  England  was  ripe  for  another  revolution ;  and  that,  if 
the  Pretender  should  make  his  appearance,  the  whole  king- 
dom would  rise  in  his  favour.  An  invasion  of  England  was 
therefore  projected  ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  em- 
barking fifteen  thousand  men  at  Dunkirk  and  other  parts  on 
the  channel.  The  celebrated  count  de  Saxe  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  this  army ;  and  the  Due  de  Ronquefeuille, 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  cover  its  landing  ia 
England.!  But  the  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  fleet  of  superior  force.  The  French  fleet 
being  obliged  to  retire  to  their  ports,  and  their  transports  be- 
ing also  damaged  by  a  storm,  all  the  hopes  which  they  had 
conceived  from  this  project,  were  frustrated.  The  court  of 
Versailles  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  England ;  and 
the  operations  were  carried  on  by  land  and  by  sea  with  a  va- 
riety of  success.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain^ 
though  inferior  in  force,  engaged  the  British  armament  under 
admirals  Mathews  and  Lestock ;  but  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate contest,  neither  side  could  boast  of  any  advantage ; 
and  so  indecisive  an  action  was  regarded  in  England,  as  little 
better  than  a  defeat. 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  met  with  so  little 
success,  and  her  formidable  armaments  brought  her  neither 

•  Smollct,  3.  p.  107,  &.C.  Tlie  duke  of  Cumherlaud  displayed  extra- 
ordinary courage,  and  was  sliot  through  the  calf  of  his  leg 

■j-  Count  de  Saxe  was  natunul  son  to  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  by  the 
countess  of  Koningsmark. 
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conquest  nor  glory,  some  fortunale  events  contributed  to  raise 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  nation.  AVhen  commodore  An- 
son, whom  \ve  left  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  was  informed  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  against  Carthagena,  he  formed  the 
project  of  capturing  one  of  the  rich  vessels,  which  annually 
sailed  between  Acapulca  and  Manilla,  as  the  only  means  left 
of  annoying  the  Spaniards,  and  acquiring  glory  and  wealth.* 
His  whole  force,  which  now  consisted  of  only  two  ships,  the 
rest  having  returned  to  England,  or  been  wrecked  by  the 
tempests,  was  soon  reduced  to  one,  the  other  proving  leaky, 
and  the  number  of  his  men  being  greatly  diminished  by  the 
ravages  of  the  scurvy,  which  had  renewed  its  dreadful  visi- 
tation. The  unserviceable  vessel  being  set  on  fire  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  he  pursued  his  course  towards  the  west 
in  the  Centurian,  of  sixty  guns,  and  at  length  reached  the  isl- 
and of  Tinian.  His  crew  were  now  reduced  to  a  most  de- 
plorable condition ;  but  the  refreshments  which  that  island 
aftbrded,  preserved  them  from  total  destruetion.  In  this  salu- 
brious spot  he  remained  long  enough  to  repair  his  ship,  and 
to  re-establish  the  health  of  his  crew  :  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  China.  At  Canton  he  refitted  his  ship  ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  Dutch  and  Indian  seamen  on  board  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  he  returned 
J  me  9  towards  America.  At  length  he  discovered,  and 
A.  D.  1744.  after  a  short  but  brisk  action,  captured  the  galleon 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected.  He  then 
returned  with  his  prize  to  Canton,  and  from  thence  proceed- 
ed on  his  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England, 
where  he  safely  arrived  with  vast  riches,  his  different  cap- 
tures amounting  to  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  of 
money.  In  this  voyage,  which  had  lasted  almost  (hree  year?, 
commodore  Anson  had  circumnavigated  the  globe  ;  and  on 
Jus  return,  he  received  that  honour  to  >vhich  prudence  and 
perseverance  are  justly  entitled.  He  was  afterwards  raised 
by  the  king  to  the  peerage,  and  made  first  lord  of  tlie  admi- 
ralty. 

•  Acapxilca  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  :  Manilla  is  situated  in 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  Philippines.  The  distance  is 
ajjout  7870  geographical  miles. 
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The  following  year  was  marked  with  important 
'  events  ;  and  the  belligerent  powers  experienced  a 
variety  of  fortune.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  French  had 
brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  above  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  mareschal  count  de  Saxe.  "With  this 
force  they  commenced  the  siege  of  Tournay  ;  and  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  allies  to  prevent  the  loss  of  that  city,  occasion- 
ed the  memorable  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Their  army  consist- 
ing of  English,  Hanoverians,  Austrians,  and  Dutch,  amount- 
ed to  about  seventy  thousand,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  The  French  were  posted  on  an  emi- 
nence, with  a  wood  on  their  left,  the  village  of  St.  Antoine 
on  their  right,  and  that  of  Fontenoy  iu  their  front.  This 
April  30  strong  position  did  not  deter  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
A,D  1745.  land  from  commencing  the  attack.  The  king  of 
France  and  the  Dauphin  w  ere  present  at  the  battle :  mare- 
schal Saxe,  who  was  sick,  visited  all  the  posts  in  a  litter, 
and  soon  perceived  that  the  day  m  as  his  own.  For  some 
time,  however,  the  British  infantry  pressing  forward,  bore 
down  all  opposition  ;  but  the  column  advancing  without  com- 
mand too  far  within  the  enemy's  lines,  was  inclosed  on  each 
side,  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  About  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  French.  This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  allies  left  about  twelve  thousand 
dead  on  the  field  ;  and  the  French  lost  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber.* Their  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Tournay,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  in  the  Nether- 
lands, not  only  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
but  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  naval  efforts  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  began  to  be  crowned  with  success  : 
the  admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  retrieved  the  honour  of  the 
national  flag  and  made  several  rich  captures  ;  and  general 
Peppercl  made  himself  master  of  Louisburg,  in  the  isle  of 
Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  British  com- 
merce.!    At  the  same  time,  a  change  in  the  ministry  had  re- 

•Sniollet,3.  p.  149,  150. 

f  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  transaction,  see  SmoUet,  3.  p.  152,  ka. 
VOL.  H.  Q  q 
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stored  internal  union  iu  the  kingdom.  Tlie  admini.stratiorf 
ef  aftjairs  being  committed  to  the  earls  of  Harrington  and 
Chesterfield,  who  possessed  great  popularity,  liic  measures  of 
the  crown  were  no  longer  impeded  by  an  o])])osition  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  checked  by  the  clamours  of  the  people. 

In  this  season  of  universal  satisfaction,  a  moment  so  in. 
auspicious  to  his  designs,  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the  Pre- 
tender, resolved  to  make  au  effort  for  gaining  the  British 
crown.  This  young  adventurer  was  ambitious  and  enterpris- 
ing, but  totally  inexperienced :  he  had  been  misled  to  believe 
that  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  revolt;  and  his  aspiring  views 
were  encouraged  by  the  court  of  France,  which  hoped  to  de- 
rive some  advantage  from  his  attempt.  Accompanied  by  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  Thomas   Sheridan,  and  a  f^i^Y 

July  7  olhcr  desperate  adventurers,  he  landed  near  Loch- 
A.  D.  1745.  aber,  in  Scotland.  For  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  he  brought  with  him  only  seven  officers,  and 
arms  for  two  thousand  men  I  In  a  little  time,  however,  he  was 
joined  by  some  Highland  chiefs  witb  their  elans.  It  is  requi- 
site here  to  observe,  that  the  feudal  system,  which  had  long 
been  abolished  in  England,  still  subsisted  in  Scotlajul,  and 
the  vassals  were  obliged  to  join  the  standard  of  their  lord. 
In  the  Highlands  especially,  the  people  being  divided  into 
tribes  or  clans,  of  which  the  individual  members  were  united 
by  consanguinity,  the  chiefs  possessed  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
as  well  as  feudal  authority.  This  state  of  things  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  raising  of  an  army,  as  the  people,  both  from 
duty  and  inclination,  were  ready  to  follow  their  leaders — • 
From  t!ie  operation  of  these  circumstances,  Charles  Edward 
soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men;  and 
his  maniftstos,  inviting  others  to  join  him,  >vere  dispersed 
through  the  Highlands.  The  young  adventurer  then  marched 
to  Perth,  where  he  proclaimed  his  father  king  of  Great 
Britain.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
tered the  ci<y  without  opposition ;  but  the  castle  resisted  the 
attempts  of  his  undisciplined  troops.  Here  he  repeated  the 
ceremony  of  proclaiming  his  father,  and  promised  the  people 
a  redress  of  all  grievances. 

On  the  first  news  of  this  invasion,  the  ministry  had  sent 
Sir  John  Cope,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  oppose  tlie  pro- 
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gress  of  the  rebels  *     But  at  Preston  Pans,  about  twelve 

5  J  21,  n^i^es  from  Edinburgh,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
A.  D.  1745.  young  Pretender,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  tolallj 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  This  victory 
gave  the  rebels  great  influence,  and  had  Charles  Edward  im- 
mediately marched  into  England,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  dangerous  to  the  state.  But  either  his  own  inex- 
perience, or  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  or  probably  the 
expectation  of  augmenting  his  forces,  induced  him  to  con- 
sume too  much  time  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.  He  was,  in- 
deed, joined  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  lord  Balmerino, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat,  with  several  more  Scottish 
chiefs ;  but  his  delay  at  Edinburgh  gave  time  to  the  ministry 
to  take  proper  measures  for  defeating  his  projects.  Volun- 
teers were  armed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  idolized  by  the  British  army, 
bronght  over  a  strong  force  from  Flanders. 

At  length  the  Pretender  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Eng- 
land, and  entered  the  kingdom  by  the  western  border.f  Car- 
lisle was  invested,  and  in  less  than  three  days  surrendered  to 
his  arms.  Marching  on  foot  in  a  Highland  dress,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Penrith,  and  from  thence  to  Manchester,  where  he 
was  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English.    From  Manchester 

Dec.  4  ^^^  advanced  to  Derby,  which  was  the  ultimate 
A.  D.  17'45.  point  of  his  progress.  At  this  time  London  was 
tilled  with  consternation.  The  ministers  were  at  a  loss  iu 
what  manner  to  act :  they  expected,  every  hour,  an  invasion 
from  France,  and  an  insurrection  at  home  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  A  general  rising  of  the  Roman  catholics  was 
particularly  dreaded  :  but  scarcely  any  respectable  persons  of 
that  persuasion  in  England  joined  the  rebel  standard. |     The 

*  General  Cope  had  near  3000  men  :  the  Pretender  liad  2400.  SmoUet 
vol.  3.  p.  162. 

f  The  Pretender  expected  to  be  joined  by  great  numbers  in  England, 
and  also  that  an  invasion  from  France  would  be  made  in  the  soutli.  Smol- 
let,  3.  p.  168- 

t  Smollet  appears  to  have  made  an  erroneous  computation  in  stating^ 
the  Pretender's  force  at  only  5000  men  when  he  entered  England,  as  he 
iiad  8000  at  Derby,  and  had  not  been  joined  by  more  than  Uvo  of  three 
hundred  English. 
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trading  part  of  the  metropolis  «as  ovirwlahucd    wilh  dejec- 
tion ;  and,  as  it  is  common  in  similar  cases,  the  impulse  ol' 
terror  magnified  the  appearance  of  danger.     At  lliis  critical 
juncture,   tlie  king  liad  resolved  to  take  the  lield   in  person  ; 
and  numerous  associations  of  ^ohnlteers  >vere  formed  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.     Happily,  however,  the  retreat  of  the 
rebels  soon  dispelled  the  |)ui)lie  apprehensions.     The   feudal 
system,  which    so  greatly  facilllates  the  raising  of  an  army, 
is  extremely  unfavourable  to  military  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation.    The   Pretender  was,  therefore,  no  more   than   the 
nominal  leader  of  his  forces.     His  generals,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Highland  clans,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  regular  war;  and 
their   independency  rendering  them  haughty  and  obstinate, 
their  councils  were  perplexed,  and  their  progress  impeded  by 
their  private  dissensions  and  disputes  for  pre-eminence.     In 
the  evening  of  the  second   day,  after  their  arrival  at  Derby, 
they   called  a  council  of  war:  the   debates  were  exceedingly 
violent:  and  they  finally  resolved  to  march  back  into  Scot- 
land. *     The  principal  causes  of  this  resolution  were  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  backwardness  of  the  English  to  join  their  stan- 
dard, and  the  great  strength   and  rapid    approaches  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.!      But  what- 
ever were  their  motives,  they  remained  only  two  nights  at 
Dec.  6,     Derby,  and  on  the  following  morning  commenced  a 
A.U.  1745.    precipitate  retreat.t     I"  this  irruption  the  rebels, 

•For  vjirioiis  particulars  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels  at 
Derby,  see  Pilkinton's  View  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  2. 

■)■  A  circumslance  ofsupersUlion  has  been  related,  as  contributing'  toinflu- 
ence  their  determination  :  it  is  said  tliat  wlien  the  Pretender's  standard 
was  taken  into  his  lodgings,  it  was  broken  at  the  entrance  into  the  door 
— an  accident  which  .nffeetcd,  in  no  small  degree,  the  minds  of  some  of 
their  chiefs,  wiio  regarded  it  as  ominous  of  their  future  fate.  Pilkinton's 
"View  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  2.  p.  191. 

t  According  to  a  return  made  by  order  of  tl)e  magistrates,  the  number 
of  rebels,  quartered  in  Derby  the  first  night,  was  7008,  and  the  second 
night,  7148,  exchisivc  of  women  and  cliildren.  The  whole  number  of 
effective  men,  including  the  prince's  guard,  the.  guard  of  the  artillery, 
which  con.sisted  of  thirteen  pieces,  and  the  various  patroles  and  centries, 
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observing  the  rules  of  war,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  desisted 
from  plunder,  and  levied  regular  contributions.  The  Preten- 
der, on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  being  joined  by  lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  lord  John  Drumniond,  and  other  chiefs,  with  their 
elans  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  invested  the  castle 
of  Stirling.  General  Hawley,  who  commanded  a  strong  bo- 
dy of  troops,  marched  to  attempt  its  relief;  and  having  ad- 
vanced to  Falkirk,  was  there  attacked  by  the  rebels.  The 
Jan  17  Pretender,  who  stood  in  the  front  line,  gave  the 
A.  D.  1746.  signal  for  battle,  and  the  first  fire  threw  the  king's 
troops  into  confusion.  Their  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon 
their  infantry ;  and  the  rebels  following  up  their  blow,  the 
royal  army  fled  m  ith  the  greatest  precipitation,  leaving  their 
artillery  and  camp  equippage  to  the  victors. 

The  triumph  of  the  Pretender,  however,  was  but  momen- 
tary. The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  marching  against  him 
with  an  army  considerably  superior  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  discipline ;  and  the  young  adventurer  found  it  necessary 
to  retreat  to  the  Highlands.  At  Aberdeen  his  royal  high- 
ness was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  some  other  lords 
who  were  attached  to  the  government:  and  after  remaining 
there  for  some  time  to  refresh  his  men,  he  continued  his  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  now  seemed  to  be  without  sub- 
ordination, counsel,  or  conduct.  Instead  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  strong  positions  which  the  country  attbrded, 
they  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  hazarding  a  battle 
in  the  open  plain  of  Cullodeu,  near  Inverness.*  Here  the 
rebels,  about  nine  thousand  in  number,  were  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  in  thirteen  divisions.!  The  royal  army  con- 
might  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  eight  thousand.  Ibid — Historians 
seldom  meet  with  so  authentic  a  statement  of  numbers. 

SmoUet  and  many  others  suppose,  that,  if  the  Pretender  had  proceeded 
with  his  usual  expedition,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  he  must  first  have  hazarded  an  engagement,  and  even  have 
run  the  risk  of  being  inclosed  by  three  armies,  each  superior  to  his  own 
in  numbers,  discipline,  and  artillery.     Smollet,  3.  p.  169. 

•  Culloden  Muir,  or  the  plain  of  CuUoden,  is  about  ten  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Inverness. 

f  As  the  rebels,  when  at  Derby,  amounted  to  aljout  8000,  and  as  they 
kad  been  joined  by  about  2000  more  since  their  return  to  Scotland,  it  ap- 
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*.istctl  of,  at  K'list,  fourteen  lliousiiiid  well  disciplined  (roops. 
The  aeCiou    bet^an  about  one  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  duke 

\piil  H  "'  t.'uniljerland  s  cannon  made  dreadful  havoe 
A.  D.  1746.  amoiij;  the  rebels — while  theirs,  beinij  ill  served* 
did  hut  little  execution.  After  they  had  stood  for  some  time 
the  fire  of  the  royal  army,  they  became  impatient  for  close 
engagement ;  and  about  five  hundred  of  them  attacked  the 
left  wing  of  the  English  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  throw 
the  first  line  into  disorder.  Two  battalions  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  galled  the  rebels  by  a 
terrible  and  close  discharge.  Tlie  English,  at  the  same  time, 
having  pulled  down  a  park  wall,  which  covered  the  flank  of 
the  rebels,  but  which  they  had  left  feebly  defended,  fell  ia 
among  them  sword  in  hand,  with  great  slaughter.  In  a  short 
time  the  i-el)els  were  totally  routed.  Three  thousand,  killed 
and  wounded,  were  left  on  the  field,  and  the  rest  of  their  ar- 
my dispersed  into  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  victory 
gained  by  the  royal  army  was  decisive,  but  humanity  w^ould 
have  rendered  it  more  glorious.  The  English  troops  sullied 
by  their  cruelty  the  military  character  and  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  rendered  the  whole  country  around  a  scene  of 
plunder,  devastation,  and  carnage.  * 

Thus  were  extinguished  all  the  hopes  of  the  adventurer. 
Reduced  from  a  nominal  king  to  a  forlorn  and  distressed  fu- 
gitive, he  wandered  from  mountain  to  mountain  amidst  the 
ilescrt  wilds  of  the  Highlands,  and  experienced  a  series  of 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  escapes  and  advenhnes  similar 
to  those  of  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Some- 
times he  found  refuge  in  the  cottages  of  peasants,  Avho  could 
afford  him  pity,  but  little  relief:  sometimes  he  lay  in  the  for- 
■csts,  >\ilhone  or  two  companions  of  his  distress;  but,  what 
jnust  seem  most  astonishing,  although  he  was  obliged,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
individuals,  and  the  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set 

pears  that,  after  (leductinj:^  tlicir  losses  at  the  battle  ofFalkirk,  andinsev- 
cral  skirnjishcs,  their  unny  must  have  been  about  9000  strong  at  Cullc- 
4en. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  liorrid  ravages  coftiir.illed  by  th.e  English  fir. 
ynv,  sec  Smollcl,  3.  p.  IS". 
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'on  bis  head,  yet  so  great  a  reward  did  not  tempt  any  one  to 
betray  bim.  In  this  manner  he  wandered,  during  nearly  the 
space  of  six  months,  among  tlie  dreary  wilds  of  GJcugary, 
eonstantly  hunted,  and  sometimes  hemmed  in  by  his  pursu- 
ers, but  still  finding  some  expedient  to  save  hini'^elf  out  of 
their  hands.  At  length  a  vessel  of  St.  Maloes.  hired  by  his 
adherents,  arriving  at  Lochiianach,  he  embarked  and  reach- 
ed France  in  safety,  after  having  learned,  by  dear  bought  ex- 
perience, the  troubles  attendiugthe  views  of  ambition. 

While  the  prince  led  a  wandering  life  in  tlie  Highlands, 
the  scaftblds  and  gibbets  were  bathed  Avitli  the  blood  of  his 
partieans.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  with 
the  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  and  found  guilty.  Cromartie 
was  pardoned  ;  but  the  two  others  were  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  Kilmarnock  acknowledged  his  crime,  and  professed  his 
repentance :  Balmerino  stood  iirm  to  his  principles,  and  in 
his  last  moments  displayed  the  most  dauntless  intrepidity. 
Lord  Lovat,  and  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  the  titularly  earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  suffered  the  same  fate  with  equal  rcsclution.  Fifty 
other  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  were  executed  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  most  of  them  met  their  fate  with  a  fortitude 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Some  obtained  pardons,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lower  orders  were  transported  to 
the  plantations.  Such  was  the  result  of  an  enterprise  w  hich, 
originating  from  presumption,  was  conducted  without  policy 
or  skill,  and  of  which  the  temerity  astonished  all  Europe. 
One  beneficial  consequence,  however,  arose  from  this  rebel- 
lion, which  had  so  dangerously  agitated  the  empire.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  evils,  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Highlands  v,as  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the 
lowest  subject,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  acquired  the  par- 
ticipation of  British  freedom. 

Tranquillity  was  now  restored  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  the 
war  continued  to  rage  with  increased  violence  on  the  conti- 
nent. Since  their  victory  at  Fontcnoy,  the  French  had  push- 
ed forward  with  rapid  success,  and  reduced  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  saw  themselves  stripped  of 
the  barrier  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  their 
own  dominious  exposed  to  invasion.     They  endeavoured  by 
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negociations,  (o  avoid  the  calamities  of  war;  but  finding 
their  efforts  incfl'ectual,  they  resolved  to  commence  hostilities 
with  France.  Tlius  ihe  war  was  ditVuscd  through  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  ihc  Kiiropean  systuni ;  and  the  detail  of  its  vari- 
ous events  would  fill  folios  of  history.  la  many  of  these, 
however,  Great  Britain  was  not  directly  concerned.*  The 
English,  indeed,  sent  out  an  expedition  against  Port  I'Orient, 
in  which  tliey  gained  neither  advantage  nor  honour.  And 
an  armament,  sent  out  by  the  French  for  the  recovery  of  Cape 
Breton,  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The  British  admirals. 
Anson,  Warren,  and  llawke,  obtained  several  advantages  at 
sea.  But  in  the  Netherlands  the  French  were  invariably 
victorious.  Having  defeated  the  allies  at  La  Fcldtf,  their 
victory  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a 
place  of  extraordinary  strength.  The  loss  of  this  important 
fortress  reduced  the  allies  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  the 
Dutch,  especially,  almost  to  despair.  But  these  triumphs  of 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands  were  counterbalanced  by  their 
losses  in  Italy.  The  war  was  thus,  on  both  sides,  an  alterna- 
tion of  success  and  miscarriage :  all  the  parties  engaged  in 
the  contest  saw  their  resources  exhausted,  and  none  of  them 
acquired  any  real  compensation  for  their  losses.  Great 
Britain,  in  particular,  though  successful  at  sea,  saw  her  ar- 
my on  the  continent  in  danger  of  destruction ;  and  her  na- 
tional debt,  which,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  forty-six  millions  and  a  half,  was 
increased  to  above  seventy-eight  millions. |  And  France, 
though  still  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  by  land, 
had  reason  to  apprehend  the  annihilation  of  her  commerce 
and  marine.  All  the  belligerent  powers,  therefore,  being 
"iveary  of  a  w  ar  by  which  they  were  all  so  great  losers,  a. 

*  Grent  Rritain  paid  subsidies  to  tlie  empress,  queen  of  Flungary,  tlie 
king  of"  Sardinia,  llic  Hanoverians,  Uie  Hessians,  and  to  the  electors  of 
IJologne,  Mentz,  and  Bavaria.     Smollet,  3.  p.  203. 

f  At  La  Feldt  the  duke  of  Cumberland  disjjlayed  great  courag^c  and 
activity  ;  and  Sir  John  Ligonicr  was  taken  prisoner. 

t  At  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  war  with  Spain,  in  1739,  the  ra(.iorai 
debt  was  reduced  to  46,382,650/.  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1"4'', 
a  was  advanced  to  78,166,906/.     Kee'#  Cyclopeed.  article  debts 
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Q^.^  J,  congress  was  held  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  a  gca- 
A.D.  1748  eral  peace  was  concluded.  The  king  of  Prussia 
was  confirmed  in  (he  possession  of  Silesia ;  and  the  queen  of 
Hungary  ia  that  of  the  rest  of  her  patrimonial  dominions. 
The  duchies  of  Parma,  Planccntia,  and  Guastalla,  were  ced- 
ed to  tlie  infant  Don  Philip,  reserving  their  reversion  to  the 
liouse  of  Austria,  in  ease  of  his  succession  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  In  the  treaty  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
it  was  agreed  that  all  conquests  should  be  restored;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  search 
English  ships  in  the  American  seas ;  so  that  this  question, 
which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  was  left  un- 
determined.* This  treaty,  however,  was  highly  extolled,  al- 
though that  of  Utrecht  was  held  in  universal  contempt ;  so 
incompetent  are  the  people  to  judge  of  political  aflfairs.  The 
multitude  is  dazzled  by  success ;  and  England  concluded  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  a  moment  of  victory,  when  nothing 
seemed  able  to  resist  the  power  of  her  arms.  But,  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  national  spirit  was 
broken  by  the  misfortunes  of  many  tedious  campaigns  :  the 
people  were  weary  of  the  burdens  of  a  continental  m  ar,  and 
the  support  of  foreign  subsidies ;  and  nothing  but  disgrace 
and  disaster  were  expected  from  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system.  The  general  restitution  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  is  the  highest  encomium  on  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  whose  pacific  system  would  have  saved  to 
his  country  so  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  so  many  millions 
of  money. t  Of  all  the  wars  recorded  in  history,  that  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  greatest  bur- 
lesque on  the  madness  of  nations :  the  people  of  England 
wore  clamaroiis  for  war:  they  were  soon  as  impatient  for 
peace  :  almost  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  exhausted 
their  resources  and  slaughtered  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of   their    subjects,  and  after  all  this   waste  of  blood  and 

*  Smollet.  3.  p   232. 

J  Scarcely  ever  did  any  minister  bear  a  greater  load  of  public  obloquy 
Uian  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  but  there  had  never  been  one  under  wliom  the 
country  had  enjojcd  a  greater  sliare  ot  felicity. 

vol..  II.  R  r 
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of  treasure  they  ended,  like  travellers  moving  in  a  circle^ 
exactly  at  the  point  where  they  began.  What  a  misfor- 
tune, or  rather  a  madness,  that  nations  cannot  enjoy  with 
satisfaclioii  tlie  blessings  of  peace,  and  that  statesmen, 
instead  of  forming  romantic  views  of  external  aggrandize- 
ment, will  not  direct  their  principal  attention  to  plans  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  which  would  afford  sufficient  occupation 
to  I  he  greatest  genius  and  the  most  active  abilities,  and  could 
not  fail  of  producing  general  prosperity  and  hajipiness. 

Soon  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  parliament  met, 
and  his  majesty  opened  the  session  by  a  speech  fraught  with 
the  genuine  expressions  of  patriotism.  The  parliament, 
Lovvever,  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  approv- 
ed and  the  other  condemned  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapellc ; 
and  the  ministers  were  encountered  by  a  strong  opposition, 
which,  as  usual,  censured  every  measure  of  government.  But 
during  this  period  of  parliamentary  debate,  the  ministry  ap- 
peared sincerely  desirous  of  providing  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  by  promoting  divers  regulations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce,  and  most  of  these  met  with  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament.  A  colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  of- 
ficers and  seamen  dismissed  from  the  army  and  navy,  was  es- 
tablished in  Nova  Scotia.  For  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  become  settlers,  the  perpetual  property 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  was  given  to  each  private  soldier  and 
seaman,  with  ten  acres  for  every  individual  besides,  of  both 
■sexes  of  whom  his  family  consisted,  and  further  grants  in 
proportion  as  their  number  increased.  To  every  officer,  be- 
low the  rank  of  an  ensign,  was  granted  eighty,  to  ensigns 
two  hundred,  to  lieutenants  three  hundred,  to  captains  four 
hundred  ;  and  to  every  one  above  that  degree  six  hundred 
acres,  with  proportional  considerations  fortho  number  and  in- 
crease of  each  family.  All  the  colonists  were  conveyed  to 
their  destination,  and  supported  for  one  year,  as  well  as  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  defence,  and  with 
proper  materials  ar:d  uutensils  for  agriculture,  fishing,  &c.  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  These  encouragements  were 
so  inviting,  that  above  four  thousand  families  embarked  under 
the  conduct  of  governor  Coniwallis,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Halifax. 
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This  session  of  parliament  was  distingnislied  by 
■  the  boldest  measure  of  finance  that,  perltaps,  ever 

took  place  in  any  country,  without  infringing  the  public 
faith.  According  to  a  plan  projected  by  Mr.  Pelhara,  the 
minister,  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  hy  which  the  interest 
of  the"  national  debt  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  and  to  three  per  cent,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period ;  and  those  creditors  who  did  not 
chuse  to  accede  to  the  arrangement,  were  to  be  paid  their 
principals  out  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  obstacles  to  this 
measure  appeared  at  first  insurmountable;  but  they  soon  van- 
ished before  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  precaution  of 
the  minister,  who  had  secured  among  the  monied  men  the 
promise  of  such  sums  as  would  have  been  suliicient  to  pay  off 
the  capitals  of  those  creditors,  who  might  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  reduced  interest.*  But  almost  all  the  public  credi- 
tors at  length  consented  to  continue  their  money  in  the  funds ; 
and  this  great  financial  regulation  was  aft'ected  without  caus- 
ing any  disturbance  in  the  state,  a  circumstance  which  as- 
tonished all  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  Great  Britain  sustained 

a  loss  which  excited  an  universal  regret.     His  royal  highness 

the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  possessed  of  every  great  and 

March  20    amiable  quality  that  could   engage  the  adi'ections 

A.  U.  1750.  of  a  nation,  expired  of  a  pleuritic  disorder,  in  the 

forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     The  people  of  Great  Britain 

were  sincerely  afflicted  to  see  a  prince  of  such  merit  ravished 

from  their  hopes ;  and  the  king  adopted  the  most  prudent 

measures  for  securing  the  royal  succession  and  the  peace  of 

the  nation,  in  case  of  a  future  minority.! 

A.  D  1751  1752       '^^^  happy  interval  of  external   and  inter- 

and  1753.       nal  tranquillity  which  followed  the  treaty   of 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  still  continued;  and  during  that  period  Ihe 

affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe  in  general,  furnish 

♦  SmoUet  3,  p.  279,  &c. 

f  George  II.  was  then  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  his  present  Maj- 
,esty  bcinjf  bom  June  4tb,  1738j  was  only  in  bis  twelfth. 
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little  matter  to  the  historian. *  A  oonsidcrahio  opposition 
existed  bp(  ween  the  ministerial  and  tl.e  pojmlar  j)arly ;  but. 
^Itiioiigh  it  appeared  on  prtrticiihir  occasions,  yet  the  court  and 
the  parTlanient  concurred  in  almost  every  measure  that  prom- 
isp<l  to  redound  to  the  public  advantage.  The  Turkey  trade, 
hitherto  monopolized  hy  a  company,  was  now  laid  open.  An 
act  which  was  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  did 
honour  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  British  sen.ile  ;  and 
the  reverend  Ijcnch  of  bishops,  witli  a  laudable  spirit  of 
christain  philanthropy,  generally  approved  of  this  indul- 
gence to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  clamonrs  of  a  bigotted 
people,  however,  found  means  to  counteract  these  benevolent 
intentions.  Religious  bigotry,  tlioiigh  greatly  weakened,  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  totally  extirpated.  And  lord  Lyttleton, 
in  discussing  this  subject  in  the  house,  judiciously  observed, 
that  in  every  country  there  exists,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  a  levcn  of  superstition,  ready  to  ferment  on  certain 
occasions.!  As  it  was  evident  that,  considering  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  the  naturalization  act  would  never  induce 
anv  opulent  und  respectable  Jews  to  settle  in  England,  it 
could  not  l)e  productive  of  any  benefit  to  that  people  or 
of  any  national  advantage,  and  it  was  therefore  repealed  in 
the  following  scssion.| 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  having  left  many  claims  un- 
determined, and  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  English 
settlements  in  Nortli  America  undefined,  aflbrded  various 
pretexts  for  new  quarrels.  The  affairs  of  India  were  also 
left  in  so  unsettled  a  state,  tliat  hostilities  continued  in  that 
country  till  the  year  1754,  when  they  were  at  last  terminated 
or  ratlier  suspended  by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two 
East  India  companies  of  England  and  France.  But  while 
tranquillity  was  restored  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new  war 
were  sown  in  America.    In  the  extensive  and  uncultivated 

*  According  to  Snioliet,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chai)elle  was  followed  by 
a  relaxation  of  moriils  and  a  freciuency  of  enormous  crimes  which  dis- 
graced the  character  and  poUly  of  the  nation.  Robbery  and  rapine,  mur- 
der, forgery,  &c.  were  common.    Smollct  3.  p.  617  and  618. 

f  Lord  Lyttleton's  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  Jews  naturalization  bijl» 

i  Anderson's  Hist.  Comm.  3.  p.  297- 
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regions  of  tliat  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  limits  of  the  French 
and  English  claims  being  not  defined  with  such  accuracy  as 
to  exclude  all  cause  of  dispute,  the  court  of  Versailles  soon 
found  a  pretext  for  seizing  all  the  country  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  formed  the 
great  design  of  constructing  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  river' 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  execution  of  this  project  would  reduce 
the  British  settlements  to  a  narrow  shred  of  land  along  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  eventually  expose  them  to  entire 
subjugation.  The  court  of  London  remonstrated  against 
these  encroachments,  but  received  evasive  answers-  It  was 
evident,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  French  governors  in 
America,  that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  for  expel- 
ling the  English  from  that  continent.  But  while  the  ports  of 
France  resounded  with  the  bustle  of  naval  armaments,  and 
the  embarkation  of  troops  for  establishing  an  universal  em- 
pire on  the  North  American  continent,  the  court  of  Versailles 
continued  to  amuse  the  British  government  with  general  as- 
surances of  its  pacific  intentions.  The  French  court,  indeed, 
would  have  gladly  avoided  hostilities  until  the  line  of  forts 
from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  could  be  completed,  and  the 
communication  secured ;  but  its  designs  were  too  apparent  to 
be  covered  by  any  disguise  ;  and  remonstrances  proving  inefr 
fectual,  his  Britannic  majesty  began  to  make  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  war. 

The  encroachments  of  the  French  in  America 
having  rendered  reprisals  both  justifiable  and  nec- 
essaryj  admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  A  French 
fleet  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  that  quarter,  and  entered  the 
river  St.  Lawrence ;  but  a  part  of  the  English  squadron  fell 
in  with  and  captured  two  of  their  ships.  Orders  were  also 
issued  for  making  general  reprisals  in  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  and  were  so  effectually  executed,  that,  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  three  hundred  of  the  French  merchant  ships 
and  eight  thousand  of  their  seamen  were  brought  into  the 
British  ports,  a  loss  of  which  their  commerce  and  marine  felt 
the  effects  during  the  whole  'continuance  of  the  war. 
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But  it  nas  not  solely  by  sea  that  the  energy  of  the  nation 
was  thus  actively  displayed.  In  America  various  expeditions 
>verc  projected  against  the  French  forts  at  the  hack  of  the 
English  Mttlemcnts.  l!oionel  Monckton  reduced  (he  forts 
which  they  had  erected  on  the  borders  of  Nova  Seotia,  and 
secured  that  province.  But  general  Braddock,  who  had  sail- 
ed w  ilh  an  armament  from  Ireland  to  expel  the  French  from 

Julv  0  i'"^  Ijanks  of  the  Ohio,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
A.  D.  1755.  \vas  defeated  and  slain.*  This  loss  was  in  some 
tlegrec,  compensated  by  the  success  of  general  Johnson,  who 
about  the  same  tiine,  tlefeated  a  body  of  two  thousand  French 
and  Indians  near  Crown  Point.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
about  two  hundred  men :  that  of  the  enemy  above  seven  hun- 
dred, besides  a  few  prisoners,  among  whom  was  their  com- 
mander. Another  expedition  against  fort  Niagara  was  con- 
ducted by  general  Shirley ;  but  it  failed  of  success  through 
its  being  undertaken  too  late  in  the  season. 

The  people  of  England,  indignant  at  the  en- 
^  ■  ■  '  •  croachments  of  the  French,  entered  w'th  alacrity 
into  the  views  of  the  governnietit,  and  poured  their  loans  into 
the  treasury.  Though  the  advantages  gained  in  America 
were  counterbalanced  by  at  least  equal  losses,  the  successes 
of  the  linglish  cruisers  animated  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and 
promised  protection  to  trade.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
year  the  Frcneii  cqu!]»pcd  a  formidable  squadron  at  Brest, 
and  assembling  a  considerable  number  of  land  forces  and 
transports,  openly  threatened  Great  Britain  with  invasion. 
The  ministry  in  the  mean  while,  took  every  precaution  for 
repelling  the  attack.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  now  been  made 
secretary  of  state,  moved  in  the  house  an  address  to  the 
king,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  order  twelve  battalions  of 
his  electoral  troops  to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom.  Afte-r 
some  debate  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  such  expedition 
-^vas  used  that  in  the  space  of  a  month  a  considerable  num- 
ber both  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  arrived  in  England. 

But  under  the  appearance  of  au  invading  armament,  which 

•  SmoUet  ascribes  his  misfortune  in  part  to  the  delay  of  the  Virginian 
contractors,  and  jDartly  to  Iiis  own  too  rash  courage  and  his  want  of  e:^.- 
pericnce  in  the  mode  of  American  warfare    Vol.    3,  p.  445  axid  446. 
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engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the  British  nation,  the 
French  had  concealed  their  real  design  ;  and  while  their  pre- 
parations at  Brest  menaced  the  coasts  of  England,  an  expe- 
dition sailed  from  Toulon  against  the  island  of  Minorca. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  admiral  Byng  was  sent  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line  to  the  mediterranean.  But  his  squadron 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  both  in  number  of  ships 
and  in  weight  of  metal,  he  hazarded  only  a  partial  action 
with  the  French  admiral  Galisionere,  and  deeming  the  relief 
of  Miaorca  impracticable,  abandoned  that  important  place 
to  its  fate.  General  Blakeney,  the  governor,  being  shut  up 
in  fort  St.  Philips,  made  a  vigorous  defence  ;  but  being  left 
destitue  of  all  hopes  of  succour,  was  at  length  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  employed  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  reduction  of  this  island.  The 
loss  of  Minorca  was  considered  as  a  great  national  disgrace  ; 
but  instead  of  producing  dejection  and  despondency,  it  excit- 
ed an  universal  clamour  of  resentment  among  the  people,  cot 
only  against  admiral  Byng,  but  also  against  the  ministers, 
who  were  accused  of  having  neglected  the  security  of  so  im- 
portant a  place.  The  weight  of  the  storm,  however,  fell  on 
the  admiral,  who  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  imputations  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  but  adjudg- 
ed guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  founded 
on  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  George  II.  which  condemns  to  death  every  person  who. 
in  time  of  action,  shall,  as  through  fear  or  disaffection,  not 
do  his  utmost,  &c.  The  members  of  the  court  consider- 
ing all  the  circuiaslances  of  the  case,  strongly  reeonimeuded 
him  to  Ills  majesty's  clemency.  His  friends  and  relatives  also 
exerted  all  their  inlluence  iu  his  favour.  Ilis  niajesty,  ia 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  twelve  judges, 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  sentence  was  legal, 
A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  his  execution,  and  he 
March  14,  was  shot  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Mouarque, 
A.  D  1757  which  was  lying  at  anchor  off  Portsmoutlu  From 
the  time  that  he  received  his  sentence  to  the  last  moments  of 
Lis  life,  he  displayed  an  undaunted  composure  of  mind  ;  he 
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met  his  fate  vidian  intrepidity  sufticicnt  (oMijielrom  his 
character  an  imputation  (d*  dcliciencr  in  personal  eonrage, 
and  expressed  his  eonlidenee  that  any  impartial  and  discern- 
ing public  wouhl,  at  a  future  period,  do  justice  to  liis  reputa- 
tion.* 

During  these  transactions  in    Europe,  scenes   of  high  im- 
port were  opening  in   Asia.     Sur-Rajali-Al-Dowlat,  a  young 
man   of  impetuous   passions,  but  destitute   of  principle  and 
prudence,  having  succeeded  to  the  soubahship  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
liar,  and  Orixa,  resolved   to  expel  the   English  from  the  set- 
tlements and   factories  which   they  held   in  those  provinces. 
By  the  means  of  force  and  fraud  intermixed,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Cassimbuzzar.     He  then  invested  Calcutta  with  a 
numerous  army.     The  governor,  with  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  settlement,  took  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
river,  with  the  most  valuable   effects  and   the  books  of  (lu? 
company.     Mr.  HolwcU,  the  second  in  command,  with  a  few 
brave  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  defended   the  fort 
against  several  furious  assaults,  till  overpowered  by  number?!, 
lie  was  obliged  to  surrender,  on  the  soubah's  premise  of  good 
treatment  to  him  and   his  companions.     But,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  good  faith,  theywere  all,  to  the  number  of  146  per- 
sons, driven  into  a  place  called  the  black  hole  prison,  which 
was  only  about  eighteen  feet  square.     It  is  impossible  to  re- 
flect,  without  horror,   on  the  miserable    situation  of  such  a 
number   of  persons  so  closely  crowded  together  during  the 
space  of  a  whole  night,  under  the  sultry  climate  of  Bengal : 
and  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  reader  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  fatal  tragedy.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  no  more 
than  twenty-three   were  left  alive  in  the  morning,  when  the 
soubah  sent  an  order  for  their  release  ;  the  rest  had  ex[)i:ed 
in  all  the  agonies  of  suffocation.    The  wretched  survivors,  of 
whom   Mr.  Hohvell  was   one,   was  reserved  for  a  se 'ies  of 
barbarous  treatment,  in  order  to  make  them  discover  the  trea- 
sures, supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  fort.     The  soubah  be- 
ing at  length  convinced  that  no  such  deposit   exisiefl,  they 
were  finally  liberated,  after  undergoing  a  series  of  sufferings. 

*See  admiral  Byng's  leUer  delivered  to  the  inarslial  of  t!:e  ad:rii;alty 
,a  few  nioiTients  before  liis  exceution. 
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x^liich  it  spems  almost  miraculous  that  human  nature  should 
he  able  to  support. 

While  these  horrid  transactions  took  pLaee  in  Bengal,  the 
forces  of  the  East  India  company,  in  conjunction  vvilh  the 
Mahrattas,  vere  carrying  on  a  successful  war  against  Tul- 
lagee  Angria,  tlie  piratical  prince  of  Geriah,  who  had  become 
formidable  on  the  JMalabar  coast.  Commodore  James,  M'ith 
a  squadron  from  Bombay,  had  reduced  Sevcrndroog  and  sev- 
eral other  forts,  and  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  pi- 
rates. But  the  loss  of  Calcutta  had  thrown  the  aifairs  of  the 
company  into  such  confusion,  that  the  intcrjiosition  of  a  strong 
national  force  became  necessary.  Admiral  Watson  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  from  England,  and  was  joined  at  Bombay  by 
a  division  of  the  company's  ships,  "with  a  body  of  troops 
commanded  by  colonel  Clive.  Their  first  operations  were  di- 
rected against  Geriah,  the  principal  fortress  and  residence  of 
the  pirate  Angria,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  surren- 
dered to  their  arms. 

This  conquest  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  important  suc- 
cesses. From  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  English  comman- 
ders conducted  their  armament  to  Bengal,  and  proceeding  up 
the  Ganges,  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January,  1757,  before 
Calcutta,  which  they  took  the  same  day  by  a  sudden  and  vig- 
orous assault.  Hughly,  a  town  of  great  trade  higher  up  the 
river,  was  soon  after  captured,  and  its  vast  magazines  were 
destroyed.  Incensed  at  these  losses,  the  soubah  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot  -. 
but  was  defeated  by  colonel  Clive,  after  making  a  feeble  re- 
sistance. These  repeated  disasters  intimidated  the  soubah 
into  concessions  equally  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
company ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  which  were  signed  and  sealed  with  his  own  hand. 

The  English  commanders,  however,  had  too  much  discern- 
ment to  rely  on  the  promises  of  a  barbarian  who  had  perfidi- 
ously violated  former  engagements  ;  but  they  prudently  iVa,- 
sembled  their  sentiments  till  they  had  reduced  the  Freiieb 
power  in  this  part  of  India.  Colonel  Clive,  at  the  head  of 
seven  hundred  Europeans,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  In- 
dians, began  his  mareh  to  Chandernagcre,  the  principal  sel- 
VOL.  U.  S  s 
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tlement  of  the  French  in  Bengal.  Mis  operations  were  sec- 
onded h\  the  s(|(iadron  under  admirals  \\'atson  and  Poeock, 
and,   after  a  vigorous  assault,  which   continued  three  honrs, 

March  24,  that  fortress,  though  garrisoned  hy  five  hundred 
A.  D.  I7i>/.  Kin-rjpeuns  and  twelve  hundred  Indians,  defended 
by  a  hundred  and  twenty -three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  well 
provided  with  military  stores,  was  taken  with  an  inconsidera- 
ble loss.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  souhah  of  Bengal,  Sur-Rajah-AI- 
Dow  lat,  notwithstanding  his  specious  promises,  was  extreme- 
ly dilatory  in  fulfilling  the  articles  af  the  late  treaty,  and 
his  whole  conduct  indicated  hostile  intentions.  The  renewal 
of  the  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince  was  dangerous,  as 
on  its  issue  the  whole  trade  of  Bengal  depended  ;  and  the 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  Calcutta  with  all  thn 
circumspection  and  caution  which  its  importance  seemed  to 
demand.  A  fortunate  incident,  however,  determined  the 
question.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  soubah  by 
Jaliier-Ali-Klian,  his  prime  minister  and  principal  comman- 
der, who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Pjnglish,  with 
whom  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sign. Colon:!  Clive  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  smaH 
army,  and  encamped  at  Plassey,t  where  he  was  attacked  by 

June  23,  ^^^^  soubah  with  a  force  consisting  of  fifteen  thou- 
A  D.  1757.  sand  cavalry,  and  near  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
with  fortv  pieces  of  artillery,  managed  by  French  cannoneers. 
The  action,  however,  was  so  ably  conducted  by  Clive,  that 
victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Ali  Khan  now  openly  de- 
claring himself,  was  advanced  to  the  soubahship  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orixa.  The  deposed  soubah,  Sur-Rajah-Al- 
Dow  lat,  soon  after  falling  into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death  ; 
and  tiiii's,  within  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
met  with  the  fife  justly  due  to  his  cruelty  exercised  on  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.  Ali  Khan, 
the  new  soubah,  readily  complied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
elevation  :  he  conferred  on  the  East  India  company  extraordi- 
•  Only  f.-rty  men.  SmoU.  4.  p.  121.  Chandernagore  is  situated  on  the 
Hoogley,  or  the  western  arm  of  the  Ganges,  a  little  above  Calcutta. 

fTi-.e  plain  of  Flassey,  or  Plaissey,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  Calcut- 
la,  and  fortj'  from  Moorshedabad. 
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nary  pivileges  ;  and  tliis  revolution,  effected  by  a  handful  of 
men,  may  tie  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  British  empire 
in  India.* 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  now  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs,  intro- 
duced into  the  cabinet  a  new  system  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  than  which  none  could  be  better  calculated  for  reviving 
the  spirits  of  his  countrymen  and  alarming  the  enemy.  In- 
stead of  dreading  an  invasion,  and  contenting  himself  with 
making  preparations  for  defence,  he  planned  an  expedition 
for  carrying  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  into  France.  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  admirals  Hawke  and  Knowles. 
and  the  land  forces  by  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  public  vva» 
full  of  expectation  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  armament  reached  the 
French  coast,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  any  im- 
pression ;  and  the  general  officers,  in  a  council  of  war,  re- 
solved to  return  to  England  without  disembarking  the  troops. 
The  people,  however,  are  always  dissatisfied  with  ill  success, 
though  very  little  qualified  to  judge  of  its  causes;  and  as  the 
public  expectation  had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
the  disappointment  was  proportioned  to  the  sanguine  hopes 
which  had  been  conceived  from  so  formidable  an  expedition. 
Auffust  6  ^"  ^^^  return  of  the  fleet,  the  whole  nation  was  in 
A.  D.  1757.  a  ferment,  loudly  demanding  inquiry.  The  com- 
mander in  chief  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  court  martial  ; 
hut  after  a  minute  investigation  of  the  affair,  he  was  honora- 
bly acquitted.  An  expedition  against  Louisbourg  was  still 
more  unsuccessful,  most  of  the  ships  being  disabled  by  a  hur- 
ricane. Indeed  the  operations  in  America  were  in  general 
disadvantageous  to  the  English,  mIio,  although  they  possess- 
ed a  decided  superiority  both  of  naval  and  military  force, 
were  almost  every  where  worsted  by  the  French  general, 
Montcalm,  who  captured  several  of  their  forts,  and  compel- 
led them  to  relinquish  an  extensive  and  valuable  tract  of 
country. 

On  tlie  continent  of  Europe  the  flames  of  war  were  rekin- 
dled ;  and  Germany  was  again  doomed  to  see  her  fertile  fields 
and  her  opulent  cities  devastated  by  contending  armies.  The 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  courts  of  Madrid   and  Vienna  were 

•  The  public  joy,  occasioned  by  these  events,  was  greatly  diminished 
by  the  death  of  admiral  Watson,  which  happened  about  this  time* 
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not  extinguished  l>}  seven  years  of  peace,  and  bolli  were  rea- 
dy to  seize  the  first  favourable  opporlunily  of  renewing  lios- 
tilies.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  detail  (he  nrgociations,  tlio 
declarations,  memorials,  and  manifestos  of  (hose  foreign 
courts. — devices  invented  to  justify  injustice  and  violence,  and 
to  allure  deluded  nations  to  support,  >vitli  their  blood  and 
Iheir  treasure,  the  views  of  aniljition.  It  suilices  to  say  that 
a  treaty  concluded  between  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  Czarina,  had  justly  alarmed  his  Prussian  majesty, 
who  secure  of  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  resolved  to  an- 
licipate  the  attack  which  he  saw  so  much  reason  to  appre- 
Iiend.  His  Britlanic  majesty,  when  he  saw  himself  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  France,  and  expected  an  attack  on  Hano- 
ver, had  sotight  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  Prussia  for  a 
protection  to  that  electorate.  Tiie  war  which  ensued  belwccri 
Prussia  and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  to  throw  liersclf  into 
the  arms  of  France.  The  court  of  Versailles  formed  a  close 
union  with  those  of  Vienna  and  Pctersburgh  :  Saxony  and 
Sweden  at  length  Joined  the  confederacy  against  Prussia,  and 
thus,  hy  a  combination  of  circumstances,  Great  Britain  was 
involved  in  the  heavy  expense  of  a  continental  war,  from 
which  she  derived  uo  advantage  cither  to  herself  or  to  Hano" 
ver. 

To  guard  against  tlie  storm,  which  threatened  tliat  electo- 
rate, the  duke  of  Cum'ierland  was  sent  to  take  the  command 
of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  assembled  in  Westphalia.* 

This  force  being  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  to  oppose, 
his  royal  highness,  nolhvv'illislandiug  his  exj>erience  and  cour- 
age, Avas  unable  to  j)revcnt  (he  conquest  of  Hanover.  After 
au  active  campaign  he  found  himself  so  closely  pressed  by 
superior  numbers,  that  he  concluded  with  the  French  general- 
mareschal  Due  de  liielielJeu,  the  famous  convention  of  Clos- 
Scpt  8,  ter-Sevcn,  by  which  thirty-eight  thousand  Hanove- 
A.\i.l757.  rians  were  dispersed  in  diflerent  quarters  of  can- 
tonment, and  the  French  remained  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  electorate,  t 

•  Of  these  26,000  were  Hanoverians,  12,000  Hessians,  6,000  Bruns- 
wlckers,  2,000  Saxegothians,  1000  Liinenbiir.qlicrs,  and  the  rest  Prussians. 
Snollct's  Continuation  of  Hume,  4.  p   1j2,  Sec. 

I  For  tliC  articles  of  tie  conventiou  at  larijesec  Smollet  4,  p.  364,  ?cc. 
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Tliis  conventioT),  liowevcr,  was  P(]fually  disagreeable  to  the 
courts  both  of  London  and  Versailles:  the  former  saw  th(» 
electorate  of  Hanover  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy:  the 
latter  thought  the  articles  too  favourable  to  an  army  which 
had  been  inclosed  on  every  side,  and  must  soon  after  have  sur- 
rendered at  discretion;  but  above  all  it  was  reprobated  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  apprehended  that  Great  Britain, 
having  nothing  left  to  fight  for  on  the  continent,  would  aban- 
don his  interests.  It  was  impossible  that  an  agreement  which 
none  of  the  parties  approved  should  be  lasting.  The  court 
of  Versailles  refused  to  acknowledge  its  validity,  unless  the 
Hanoverian  troops  should  be  disarmed ;  and  the  French, 
general  not  only  exhausted  the  country  by  levying  exorbi- 
tant contributions,  but  connived  at  outrages  which  reflected 
disgrace  on  his  dignity  and  on  the  character  of  his  nation. 
These  manifest  violations  of  the  convention  having  freed 
his  Britannic  majesty  from  all  the  obligations  which  it  impo- 
sed, he  ordered  his  Hanoverian  subjects  to  resume  their  arms, 
and  appointed  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  commander 
in  chief.  That  general,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Prussian  army  by  his  military  talents,  com- 
menced a  vigorous  and  successful  train  of  operations,  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  most  parts  of  Hanover. 

The  parliament,  resolving  to  enable  his  majesty 
■  to  defend  his  electoral  dominions,  granted  large 
supplies  for  that  purpose :  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  was  voted  to  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  and  other  large 
sums  for  the  support  of  about  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Hano- 
ver, Hesse  Cassel,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfembuttle,  and  Buck- 
burg.*  The  national  spirit  now  seemed  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch;  and  the  people  appeared  willing  to  sacrilice 
both  their  blood  and  their  money  to  the  glory  and  support  of 
their  country.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  insulting 
the  coasts  of  France,  and  destroying  the  shipping  and  stores 
in  tlie  neighbonrhood  of  St.  Maloes,  proceeded  to  Germany, 
and  joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  twelve  thou- 
sand British  troops,  which  was  afterwards  augmented   to 

•  Smoilet,  4.  p.  229  and  230. 
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twenty-five  thonsand.     Gnieral  IJIi^h  dcraolisbcd  the  harbour 
And  fortifications  of  Chorborg.  Admiral  and  i^eneral  Amherst 

July  27  took  and  demolisl'.cd  Louisbo'irgh,  where  they 
A.  D.  1758.  destroyed  foHr  French  ships  of  the  line  and  cap- 
tured a  fiflh.  The  English  failed  in  an  expedition  againstj 
Ticonderoga;  but  tliat  miscarriage  was  amply  eompensatcd 
by  the  success  of  colonel  Bradstreet  and  brigadier-geueral 
Forbes,  the  former  of  whom  reduced  Frontenac  and  the  lat- 
ter fort  du  QucsBC,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pittsburg 
in  honour  of  the  minister.  In  Africa,  Senegal  and  Goree 
tvere  also  added  to  the  British  dominions.  The  year  closed 
with  a  new  treaty  of  defence  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia,  in  consequence  of  which  the  former  subsidies  were 
continued  to  his  Prussian  majesty  and  the  other  Geruiaa 
allies. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  three 

'^  '  grand   expeditions:    the  first   against   the  French 

West  India  islands  :  the  second  against  the  French  forts  on 

the  lakes  of  America;  and   the  third   against  the  city   of 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.     All  these  were  successful. 

April  21     Guadaloupe,  the  richest  of  the  sugar  islands  be- 
A.  1)  1759.  longing  to    France,   surrendered  to    commodore 
More  and  general   Barrington.     The   conquest  of  this  im- 
portant settlement  shews  that  success  in  war  greatly  depends 
on  accident,  as  well  as  on  conduct  and  valour.     The  capitu- 
lation was  scarcely  signed,  before  a  squadron,  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  came  from  Martinique  to  tlie  relief  of  Guad- 
aloupe :  the    arrival  of   this   reinforcement   only  one  hour 
sooner,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  rendered  the  conquest 
of  the  island  impracticable.*     On  the  continent  of  America, 
general  Amiicrst  made  himself  master  of  Ticonderoga  and 
July  27.  ami  ^''"^^ »  Point,  both  of  which  were  abandoned  by 
Auf,^ust  1,    the  enemy.      In   the  mean  while.  Sir  William 
'        ■  Johnson,  who  bad  been  detached  by  general  Am- 
herst, captured  tlic  fort  of  Niagara.     But  all  these  operations 
were  only  subordinate  to  the  grand  expedition   against  Que- 
bec, of  which  the  command   was  given  to  general  Wolfe, 

•  Smollct,  5.  p.  27  and  2a 
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having  under  him  brigadier-generals  Monckton,  Townslicnd, 
and  Murray:  the  squadron  was  conducted  by  admirals 
Sauuders  aud  Holmes.  The  place  was  defended  by  Mont- 
calm, one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  generals  of  France. 
He  never  relaxed  for  one  moment  his  vigilance;  although  the 
works  thrown  up  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  English,  were 
deemed  impregnable.  Indeed,  the  combination  of  difficulties 
which  attended  this  undertaking,  was  such  as  might  have 
baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  courageous  and  skilful 
commander.  But  Wolfe,  though  young  in  years  and  experi- 
ence, was  a  true  military  genius.  Surmounting  inconceivable 
difficulties,  he  disembarked  his  troops,  and  succeeded  in  gain- 
Sept  12       *"S  ^^^  heights  of  Abraham,  where  he  defeated 

A.  D.  1759.  the  French  army  under  general  Montcalm.*  The 
victory,  however,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  gen- 
ral  Wolfe,  a  hero  equal  to  any  of  those  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  or  modern  times.  General  Montcalm  also 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after  tlie  ac- 
tion. General  Wolfe  being  slain,  and  brigadier-general 
Monckton  dangerously  wounded,  the  command  devolved  on 
brigadier-general  Townshend,  who  completed  the  defeat  of 
c    t  JO      the  French,  and  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  which, 

A.D.  1759.  within  a  few  days,  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  an  appendage  to  the  British  cn^- 
pire. 

While  Great  Britain  was  thus  triumphant  in  the  western 
continent,  she  displayed  her  accustomed  superiority  in  the 
European  seas.  The  French  seeing  their  affairs  begin  to  wear 
an  unfavourable  aspect,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
projected  an  invasion  of  these  islands.  But  the  efforts  of 
the  British  navy  rendered  their  design  impracticabic.  On 
the  8th  August,  admiral  Boscawen  defeated  the  Toulou 
squadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Clue  :  three  of  the  French 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured,  and  two  were  burned :  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  esf-aped  in  the   night.     Sir  Edward  Hawke 

•  The  heights  of  Abraham  are  an  assembla.f^e  of  high  hills,  which  com- 
manci  Quebec,  aiicl  are  almost  i-inccesMblo  from  Uic  livcr.— •  The  disem- 
barkation began  a  little  ailer  niivlnjght. 
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Nov.  20  ^^^^  equally  successful  ai^tiiust  the  Brest  flee^ 
A.)).  1739.  >\liieh  lie  defeated  in  the  hay  of  Biscay.  One 
French  ship  of  eighty  i;ims  was  capdirctl  :  luo  others  of  the 
line  were  sunk,  two  Mere  burned,  and  another  wrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire:  seven  or  eight  others  throwinj*  their 
guns  overboard,  ran  up  the  river  Villaine  ;  and  the  nii^ht  fav- 
oured tlie  escape'  of  the  rest  of  their  fleet.  The  Eui^Iish 
lost  two  sliips  of  the  line,  which  ran  ashore  in  the  chase. 

The  eomniencement  of  the  next  year  was  ren- 
'  '  dered  remarkable  by  the  alarm  spread  alon^  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland,  by  tlie  celebrated  French 
adventurer  Thurot.  This  enterprising:;  ofiicer,  with  only  three 
ships,  the  largest  of  which  niouulcd  no  more  than  forty-four 
guns,  made  himself  master  of  Carriekrcrgiis,  in  Ireland, 
Avhere  he  levied  large  contributions.*  But  being  met  at  sea 
by  captain  Elliott,  who  commanded  three  frigates,  Thurot  was 

Feb  ''S,  killed,  and  his  small  squadron  captured,  after  au 
A.  D.  1760.  obstinate  action.  As  the  name  of  Thurot  had 
become  terrible  to  all  the  maritime  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  his  death,  and  the  capture  of  his  vessels,  exci- 
ted as  great  public  rejoicings  as  could  have  been  produced  by 
the  most  important  victory. 

During  the  two  preceding  years,  the  war  in  Germany  liad 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  ^ith  various  success. 
The  extraordinary  efforts  of  Frederick  the  Great  against  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sv.eden,  would 
alone  furnish  matter  for  many  volumes,  and  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  this  compendium  of  English  history. t  The  allied 
army,  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  performed  won- 
ders. At  the  battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fouglit  on  the  olst 
July,  ITD'J,  a  fev/  regiments  of  British  infantry  repulsed  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  grand  army  of  France,  and,  almost 
alone,   obtained  a  most  glorious  victory.    In  many  other  eu- 

•  Thurot's  oris^inal  armament  consisted  of  five  sliips:,  and  about  1200 
troops  ;  but  two  of  his  ships  wore  separated  by  a  sLona  from  the  rest  of 
the  squadron. 

■\  For  a  succinct  but  concise  account  of  the  wars  of  Frederick  tl.c 
Great,  sec  Ihc  uulhoi's  Yic\'/  of  the  World,  lately  published — article 
Prussia. 
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jagements  the  allies  were  successful,  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  marquis  of  Granby,  and  other  commanders  of 
the  English  troops,  acquired  immortal  renown.  All  these 
victories,  however,  contributed  nothing  towards  the  attain^ 
ment  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  contest ;  and  the  French 
opened  every  campaign  with  advantage.  Great  Britain  now 
began  to  feel  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  continental  war.  The 
total  of  the  supplies  granted  for  this  year  was  above  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half,*  of  which  above  two  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  were  paid  in  foreign  subsidies 
for  supporting  the  war  in  that  country,  exclusive  of  the 
transport  and  maintenance  of  the  English  troops  under 
prince  Ferdinand ;  while  the  national  debt  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  pounds — a  sum  which  was  then  thought  enormous. f 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state :  the  provisions  made  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  greatly  exceeded  the  supplies  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  year;  and  the  success  of  the  British  arms  made  the 
burdens  of  the  people  seem  light.  The  last  important 
Sept.  7,  achievement  of  the  year  was  the  reduction  of  Mon- 
A.D.  1760.  treal  by  General  Amherst,  who  thus  completed  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  entirely  subverted  the  French  em- 
pire on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

While  Great  Britain  exulted  in  the  triumph  of  her  arms, 
Oct.  25,  ^n  event  took  place  which  filled  the  nation  with 
A.  D  1760  grief,  and  the  German  allies  with  consternation. 
This  was  the  death  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  England,  who, 
without  any  previous  disorder,  suddenly  expired  at  his  palace 
of  Kensington,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign. 

George  II.  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  erect, 
his  eyes  and  nose  prominent,  and  his  complexion  fair.     It  re- 

•  Smollet,  5.  p.  174.  Mac  Arthur  states  the  public  debt  at  more  than 
88.o41,208/.  Append,  tab.  5.  p.  283.- Dr.  Kees  stales  it  at  110,604,836/. 
Vide  Cyclopaedia,  article  debts,  vol.  11,  part  1. 

f  Smollet  5.  p  172.     Accordhig  to  a  more  recent  writer  the  supplies 
for  1760  amounted  to  19,616,119/.  Vide  Mac  Arthur's  tinancial  and  Po- 
litical Facts,  appendix,  table  4.  p.  277  and  278- 
VOL.  II.  T  t 
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dounds  greatly  (o  Iiis  praise  that,  although  his  temper  wa» 
hasty  and  violeiil.  it  had  no  effect  on  his  conduct,  uhieh  was 
invariably  guided  by  reason.  In  his  mode  of  li\iiig  he  was 
temperate  and  regular;  and  in  ali  his  uff'airs  |iresented  his 
subjects  an  example  of  ecouHiny  which  too  few  of  them  were 
careful  to  imitate.  He  was  fond  of  mililury  parade,  and 
possessed  great  personal  courage,  in  which,  indeed,  none  of 
his  illustrious  house  have  ever  been  found  dtfieient.  His  sys- 
tem of  government  corresponded  with  the  institutions  of  law  : 
it  never  encroached  on  private  property,  nor  intcrftred  with 
the  legal  administration  of  justice.  He  lias  been  taxed  with 
too  great  as  attachment  to  his  native  country;  but  an  affec- 
tion so  natural,  and  which  is  always  esteemed  laudable  in  a 
subject,  ouglit  not  to  be  too  severely  censured  in  a  monarchy 
and  Dr.  Smollet,  who  does  not  appear  too  favourable  to  his 
memory,  candidly  owns  that,  if  too  great  attention  was  paid 
to  the  interests  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  if  the  blood  and 
treasures  of  Great  Britain  were  sacriliced  to  these  considera- 
tions, the  king  was  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  his  ministers^ 
Avho  laboured,  with  all  their  might,  to  promote  a  system  so 
prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.*  But  that 
celebrated  historian  might  have  considered,  that  all  the  mea- 
sures of  George  II,  were  constitutional ;  they  were  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  peoj)le  :  both  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  minis- 
ters, ought,  therefore,  to  he  exempted  from  the  censure  of 
posterity.  In  fine,  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Lest  and  most  prosperous  princes  that  had  swayed  the  British 
sceptre. 

During  the  reign  of  George  II.  Great  Britain  had  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  every  species  of  improvement  that  embel- 
lishes civil  society,  and  at  its  conclusion  had  nearly  reached 
the  summit  of  j)o]itieal  greatness.  The  military  force  of  the 
nation  consisted  of  thirly-one  regiments  of  cavalry  and  dra- 
goons, and  ninety-seven  i'cgiments  of  infantry,  besides  sixty 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  German  auxiliaries  in  t!  e  pay  of 
Great  Britain.     The  navy,  at  the  same  time,  consisted  of  a 

•  Smollet  5,  p.  S68. 
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liundred  and  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates, 
fire-ships,  sloops,  boinl)s,  and  tenders.*  By  this  prodigious 
force  the  commerce  and  marine  of  France  were  almost  an- 
nihilated. In  India,  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain  was  swayed 
in  regions  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  Alexander  ex- 
tended his  conquests ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  included  within  the  range  of  her 
empire. 

The  increase  of  commerce  equalled  the  extension  of  em- 
pire ;  and  the  value,  both  of  the  imports  and  exports,  had 
almost  doubled  during  this  reign, f  This,  however,  was  not 
the  effect  of  any  extraordinary  encouragement:  on  the  con- 
trary, the  necessities  of  the  state  obliged  the  legislature  to 
burden  trade  w.th  accumulated  imposts.  Its  increase  must, 
therefore,  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  progress  of  industry  and 
adventure,  stimulated  by  a  constantly  accumulating  capital  \. 
War,  which  naturally  impedes  the  commerce  of  other  na- 
tions, opened  new  ciiannels  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
this  augmentation  of  her  trade  enabled  her  to  carry  on  the 

•  SmoUet's  Statement  for  1760,  vol.  5.  p  387,  &c.  Si.ice  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1755,  tlie  number  of  French  shiiis  of  war  taken 
and  destroyed  amounted  to  84,  and  tlieir  guns  to  3436:  tliat  of  the  Kng- 
lish  taken  and  destro  ed  oy  the  French,  was  only  nme  ships  of  war,  and 
216  guns      SmoUet's  Statement,  5.  p.  389,  &c. 

•{•  Imports  in  1727,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  George  IT.    6,798,908^ 

Imports  in  1760 .     10,683.595/. 

Exports  in  1727     -    -     -    - 9,553,J43/. 

Exports  in  1760 -     ...    -     16,665,278/. 

Vide  Mac  Arthur's  Financial  and  Political  Facts,  table  3.  appendix,  p. 
274,  &c. 

The  French  privateers  greatly  annoyed  the  Britisli  trade.  Between 
June  1st,  1756,  and  June  1st,  1760,  they  had  taken  2539  British  ships,  in- 
cluding 78  privateers.  In  the  same  space  t)f  time  the  British  cruisers 
had  captured  onlv  944  of  tiieir  vessels,  including  242  priv.iteers,  and 
many  fishing  boats,  &c.  of  trifling  value  This  disparity  in  the  number  of 
cap;ures  was  the  consequence  of"  the  depressed  state  of  the  French,  and 
tlie  flourishing  state  of  English  commerce.    SmoUet,  5  p  249. 

i  Nothing  is  more  self  evident  than  that  an  increased  capital  afford* 
the  means  of  increasing  trade.  A  person,  who  by  traffic  lias  accumula- 
ted  a  large  capital,  possesses  on§  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  extend- 
ing his  business. 
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contest  at  such  an  enormous  expense.*  The  influx  of  money 
Mhich  it  occasioned  was  every  where  felt,  especially  in  the 
metropolis,  and  (lisj)laycd  in  works  of  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate utility  and  ornament.  The  suburbs  were  !^reatl>  ex- 
tended, and  adorned  with  elegant  houses;  and  Westminster 
Bridge  was  built  at  the  expense  of  389,000/.  defrayed  by  par- 
liament. But  notliiug  attorded  a  greater  proof  of  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  trade  than  the  facility  with  which  loans  were 
negociated  for  government :  the  sums  of  eighteen,  nineteen, 
and  even  twenty-two  millions,  raised  in  the  two  last  years  of 
this  and  the  first  of  the  following  reign,  by  a  few  merchants  of 
London,  at  a  very  short  eioticc,  are  instances  of  commercial 
opulence  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations. 

The  progress  of  letters  and  arts  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  the  influx  of  wealth.  Astronomy? 
and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics,  were  illustrated  by 
Halley,  Sanderson,  Maclaurin,  Simpson,  and  others.  Chem- 
istry received  various  improvements.  Architecture  became 
a  favourite  study,  and  magnificent  edifices  w  ere  erected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sculpture  was  also  successfully 
cultivated  ;  and  British  genius,  which  had  in  the  article  of 
painting  been  long  deemed  a  barren  soil,  produced  several  ar- 
tists of  distinguished  merit.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  well  known  names  of  Hogarth,  Hayman,  U  oofon,  Sey- 
mour. Lambert,  the  Smiths,  Scot,  Ramsey,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Little  progress  was  yet  made  in  historical  paint- 
ing ;  but  the  art  of  engraving  was  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  by  Strange,  Grignion,  and  other  artists.  Musie 
was  also  greatly  encouraged,  though  cultivated  chiefly  by 
foreigners.  Some  Englishmen,  however,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  musical  talents.  Several  public  institutions 
evinced  the  improving  taste  of  the  nation:  the  British  Mu- 
seum was  established  in  Montague  house;  and  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  as  well  as  the  Marine  Society,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  date  their  establish- 
ment from  this  reign, 

»  Tlic  x^alue  of  the  imports  in  1755  was  9,23P,276/.  and  in  1760, 
10,683, .-59:/.  Value  of  exports  in  1755,  12,717,832/-  ditto  in  1760, 
16,665,278/.     Vide  Mac  Arthur,  table  :;,  appendix,  p.  275. 
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Erudition  and  genius  were  eminently  displayed  in  a  num- 
ber of  literary  performances ;  and  the  English  writers  began 
to  be  distinguished  by  elegance  of  diction,  as  well  as  by 
strength  of  argument  and  philosophical  investigation.  Many 
ingenious  treatises,  in  metaphysics  and  morality,  made  their 
appearance.  Theology  could  boast  of  a  Sherlock,  a  Hoad- 
ley,  a  Warburton,  and  a  Walts.  The  medical  art  was  devel- 
oped in  the  essays  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  in  the  works 
of  the  classical  Friend,  the  elegant  Mead,  and  other  philoso- 
phical physicians.  In  the  Belles  Lettres,  genius  spontane- 
ously arose,  and,  without  the  patronage  of  any  distinguished 
M^caenas,  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  a  generous  public, 
disposed  to  encourage  literary  merit.  Chesterfield,  Rich- 
ardson, and  others,  acquired  celebrity  by  the  elegance  of  their 
prose  writings ;  and  Britain,  at  this  period,  was  fertile  in 
poetry.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
poetical  writings  may  be  mentioned  Akenside,  Armstrong, 
Mason,  Gray,  the  Whiteheads,  the  Whartons,  &c.  Young, 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  Watts,  already  mention- 
ed, inlisted  the  muses  into  the  service  of  religion.  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  displayed  a  luxuriancy  of  genius  in 
painting  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  as  long  as  the  Englist 
language  shall  be  read,  his  works  will  be  perused  with  f!e- 
light.  But,  above  all  the  rest,  the  name  of  Pope  stands  emi- 
nently conspicuous :  his  smoothly  flowing  diction  and  harmo- 
nious versification  will  immortalize  his  memory  as  the  prince 
of  the  English  poets.  Perhaps  few  of  the  dramatic  writings 
of  this  period  will  stand  high  in  tlie  estimation  of  posterity. 
But  the  stage  could  boast  of  many  excellent  actors;  and  the 
art  of  theatrical  exhibition  was  carried  to  the  acme  of  per- 
fection by  the  celeltrated  Garrick,  who,  in  that  respect,  great- 
ly surpassed  all  his  predecessors  of  this,  and  perhaps,  every 
other  nation. 

The  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  however  conspicu- 
ous in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  was  not  sufficiently 
general  to  have  any  great  influence  on  popular  manners. 
That  luxury  in  dress,  in  equipages,  in  furniture,  &c.  should 
increase  with  the  influx  of  wealth,  is  a  natural  effect.  Luxury, 
indeed,  when  properly  regulated,  is  the  basis  of  commerc* 
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and  the  stimulus  of  industry.  But,  among  those  clasHCs  of 
people  whose  minds  arc  uncultivated,  luxury,  instead  of  being 
refined  into  elegance,  sinks  into  brutal  sensuality.  About  the 
middle  of  this  reign,  immorality,  among  the  lower  orders, 
Lad  arrived  almost  at  its  highest  pitch.  To  produce  this  la- 
mentable effect,  the  low  price  of  that  baleful  compound, 
called  gin,  had  a  powerful  tendency  ;  and  the  populace  of 
London  lived  in  an  almost  continual  intoxication,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  industry  and  all  moral  decency.*  The  legislature, 
however,  by  judicious  regulations  respecting  distilleries,  taxes 
on  spirituous  liquors,  and  licenses  to  publicans,  put  a  check 
to  the  growing  evil,  and  produced  a  great  amelioration  of  tht 
national  morals  before  the  end  of  the  reign. 

*  Dr.  SmoUet  says,  that,  at  many  houses  in  London  boards  were  set 
up  to  p^ve  public  notice,  that  a  person  migiu  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead 
drunk  for  two  pence,  and  be  furnished  with  straw  for  nothing;  and  that 
in  those  infamous  places  of  rendezvous,  cellars  were  provided,  and  litter- 
ed with  stiaw,  into  which  numbers  of  intoxicated  WTCtches  were  drag, 
ged,  and  left  crowded  together  in  a  stite  of  insensibility,  till  sleep  ena- 
Wed  them  to"  renew  the  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
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Such,  as  it  has  just  been  described,  was  the  state  of  the  British 
empire  in  arms  and  in  arts,  in  finances  and  commerce,  when 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  The  nation,  triumphant 
abroad,  and  united  at  home,  had  attained  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  military  glory,  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
political  prosperity  ;  and  the  monarch  possessed  all  the  quali- 
fications that  nature,  education,  and  fortune  could  bestow,  in 
order  to  render  his  reign  illustrious.  He  was  then  in  the  bloom 
©f  youth,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,*  and  the  oflf- 
spring  of  a  parent  who  had  been  the  delight  of  the  people. 
Having  no  interest  distinct  from  that  of  his  subjects,  he  pos- 
sessed their  united  affections  ;  and  his  personal  character  was 
calculated  to  raise  iheir  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
reign  of  this  monarch,  comprising  a  period  distinguished  bj 
revolutions  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  wholly  unprece- 
dented, would  require  many  volumes  to  particularize  all 
the  transactions  that  will  render  it  peculiarly  interesting 
to  posterity.  These,  indeed,  have  already  employed  many- 
able  pens,  and  will  undoubtedly  employ  many  more.t— 
The  vast  machine  of  European  politics,  during  this  reign, 
has  been  the  subject  of  incessant  investigation;  and  the 
events  arising  from  its  complicated  movements,  have  been 
minutely  and  repeatedly  detailed  in   numerous  publications. 

*  George  III  was  born  4th  June,  1738,  was  proclaimed  king  26th  Oc- 
tober, 1760,  married  the  princess  Cliarlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz, 
September  8th,  1761,  and  was  crowned  "cptembcr  22d,  1761. 

■f-  Besides  general  histories  of  England,  &c.  see  histories  of  the  reign 
•f  George  III.  by  Bclsham  ,Macfarlan,  and  Bisset,  various  histories  of  the 
Fri  nch  revolution,  and  a  number  of  other  works,  published  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France. 
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All,  therefore,  that  is  necessary,  and,  indeed,  all  (hat  can  be 
attempted  in  this  historical  compendium,  is  to  exhibit  the  out- 
lines of  the  picture:  tiiese  \^iIi  escape  the  wreck  of  time 
when  tlie  colouring  shall  fade,  and  become   uninteresting  to 

posteritv-* 

The  sudden  death  of  George  II.  at  so  critical  a  juncture, 
filled  his  German  allies  with  consternation.  They  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  their  sole  support  at  a  time  when 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  preponderating 
force  of  their  enemies,  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the  inten- 
tions of  his  successor.  The  conduct  of  George  111.  however, 
soon  dispelled  their  alarms.  Convinced  of  the  expediency 
ef  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining peace,  he  resolved  that  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
should  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  national  arms.  The 
whole  force  of  the  empire  was  exerted  with  vigour,  and  its 
efforts  were  successful.  Pondieherry,  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  French  in  India,  and  defended  by  Lally,t  one  of  their 
bravest  generals,  was,  after  suffering  all  the  rigours  of  fam- 
Jan.  16  *"*^'  compelled  to  surrender  to  colonel  Coote,  assist- 
A.  D1761  ed  by  the  co-operation  of  admiral  Stevens.  The 
game  year  the  island  of  Belleisle,  near  the  coast  of  France, 
was  reduced  by  general  Hodgson  and  commodore  Keppel. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  his  majesty  espoused  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  whose  virtuous  and 
amiable  conduct  has  amply  justified  his  choice;  and  soon 
Sept  2?,  after  her  arrival,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
A.  D.  1761.  was  performed  with  great  magnificence  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  so  ably  conducted 
the  war  against  France,  having  received  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain,  proposed  an  imniedi- 

*  For  a  move,  circumstantial  account  of"  the  most  important  part  of  this 
reij?n.  see  the  author's  General  History  of  Europe  from  the  peace  of  1783 
to  the  month  of  May,  1810.  piihlished  in  2  vols.  8vo.  by  Longman, Hurst, 
Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  London,  1810. 

f  General  Lally  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune.  The 
batteries  were  opened  against  Pondicherry  Ucc.  8th,  1760,  about  niidniijht. 
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ate  declaralion  of  war  against  that  kingdom.  His  advice, 
however,  was  overruled  in  the  council ;  all  tlie  niemhers  of 
which,  excepting  liis  brother-in-law,  earl  Temple,  were  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  finding  his  influence  on  the 
decline,  resigned  his  office,  and  received  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  per  ann.  to  be  continued  for  three  lives,  and 
a  title  was  conferred  on  his  lady  and  her  issue. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  produced  no  alteration  in  pub- 
lic measures  :  the  plans  which  he  had  previously  concerted, 
were  vigorously  executed,  and  the  whole  political  machine 
was  kept  in  motion  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  all 
its  parts.  The  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  and  the  justness 
of  his  views,  soon  became  manifest  :  the  famous  family  com- 
pact between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  house  of  Bour- 

Jan.  4,  '^on,  rendered  a  rupture  with  Spain  unavoidable, 
A.  D.  1762.  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against  that  king- 
dom. 

Great  Britain  had  now  to  contend  with  the  unbroken  force 
of  a  new  enemy ;  but  increased  opposition  served  only  to 
stimulate  her  activity,  and  multiply  her  triumphs.  The 
Havanna,  the  strongest  and  most  important  place  which 
Spain  possessed  in  the  West  Indies,  was,  after  a  siege  of  two 
mouths  and  eight  days,  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  British 
armament,  commanded  by  admiral  Pococke,  and  the  earl  of 
Albemarle.  AVhile  Great  Britain  was  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  she  had  still  further  cause  of  exultation 
.  12  ^^  ^''®  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  George  Fred- 
A.  D.  1762.  erick  Augustus,  prince  of  Wales,  came  into  the 
world  in  a  moment  of  national  triumph.  The  Hennione,  a 
large  Spanish  register  ship,  homeward  bound  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  had  been  captured  by  the  English  cruisers.  The 
cargo,  consisting  of  silver,  &c.  was  valued  at  a  million  ster- 
ling; and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  this  treasure  was  tri- 
nmphatly  carried  tlirongh  the  citj  to  the  Bank  at  the  very 
hour  in  which  his  royal  highness  was  born.  In  the  East,  as 
well  as  tlie  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  possessions  were  attack- 
ed with  success;  the  rich  and  important  city  of  Manilla  was 
vol..  II.  U  11 
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reJueed  by  admiral  Cornisli  and  gpiicral  Draper  ;  and  th« 
enemy  was  convinced,  that  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe 
>vcre  not  secure  from  the  British  arms.*  But  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Spain  did  ni)t  alleviate  those  of  France.  General 
Monckton,  lord  Rollo.  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  continued  a 
successful  train  of  operations  against  the  French  West  India 
islands.  Martinique,  althougli  deemed  impregnable,  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  this 
importajit  conquestbcing  followed  by  tlic  reduction  of  Grenada, 
St.  Lueia,  St.  Vincent,  and  other  islands  of  inferior  note,  the 
French  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  their  total  expulsion 
from  the  West  Indies.    "^ 

In  order  to  counteract  these  misfortunes,  uhich  had  attend- 
ed the  family  compact,  the  house  of  Bourbon  employed  its 
last  resource.  This  was  the  invasion  of  Portugal — a  king- 
dom which  commercial  connexions,  and  political  alliance, 
had  placed  under  the  j)eculiar  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
This  expedient  had  tile  desired  etfcet,  as  it  certainly  embar- 
rassed the  British  government,  which  found  it  necessary  to 
send  considerable  armaments  to  Portugal.  In  Germany  the 
war  was  still  continued  with  vigour.  Prince  Ferdinand  dis- 
played, on  every  occasion,  tlic  talents  of  a  consummate  gene- 
ral; and  the  courage  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  render- 
ed him  the  idol  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  the  glory  of 
the  natien.  The  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
consummate  courage  and  military  skill,  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  Europe.  All  these  operations,  however,  these 
marches  and  coiiulermarches  of  contending  armies,  the 
bloody  battles  and  destructive  sieges,  of  which  a  circumstan- 
tial detail  would  iill  numerous  volumes,  as  they  produced 
no  decisive  efi'ecfs,  are,  at  this  time,  of  little  importance  in 
history.  It  suttices  to  say,  that  the  British  government  ju- 
diciously resolved  to  j»ut  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  ruinous  war, 
in  which  victory  produced  no  permament  advantage.  The 
defection   of  Russia   from    the  confederacy  formed  agains't 

♦  Manilla  is  a  rich  and  commercial  city.  It  lias  long  been  famous  for 
Uic  iiwdc  which  it  carries  on  between  Chiiia  and  Mexico. 
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Prussia,  facililated  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  conliiieiit.* 
The  house  of  Bourbon,  at  the  same  time,  made  such  proposals 
p  ,    jQ     as  the  British  ministry  deemed  admissible.  A  treaty 
AD.  1763.  of  peace  was  concluded  between  his  Britannic  maj- 
esty and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  which  the  king 
of  Portugal  acceded.      Canada,  with  the  islands  of  New- 
foundland, Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  with  East  and  AVest 
Florida,   comprising  the   whole  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,   were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.     In  the  West  Indies,  the   islands  of  Grenada 
and  the  Grenadillas  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  :  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  and  Ueseada,  were  restor- 
ed to  France,  and  Cuba  to  Spain.      The  English  quitted 
their  pretensions   to   the  neutral   island  of  St.   Lucia,    and 
.granted  to  the  French   the  small   islands    of  St.  Peter  and 
Miquelon,  on   the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.!     The  French 
renounced  their  pretensions  to  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, Dominica,  and  Tobago.     In  Africa,  England  retained 
the  island  of  Senegal,  and  restored  Goree  to  France. :|^  In  tlie 
East  Indies,  all  the  places  taken  from  the  French  were  res- 
tored, on  condition  that  they  should  not  maintain  either  forts 
or  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal.     The  city  of  Manilla, 
with  its  appendages,  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  in 
return,  confirmed  to  the  English  the  right  to  cut  logwood  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.     In  Germany, 
after  an  immense  eftusion  of  blood,  and  expenditure  of  money, 
and  after  innumerable  scenes  of  carnage,  rapine,  and  devas- 
tation, the  peace   was  concluded  on  the  principle  of  niiitnal 
restitution.     The  same  principle    was  also  admitted  in  the 
treaty  between   Spain    and  Portugal.     Thus   ended  ii  war 
the  most  glorious  in  the  British  annals — a  war  in  wjiieh  the 
nation  had   attained  the  summit  of  political  greatness,  and 
a  degree  of  commercial  opulence  unknown  in  former  ages. 
•  Peter  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  on  the  death  of  tlie  Czarina 
Elizabctli,  Jan.  5th,  1762,  and   immediately  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
k!n  ;•  of  Prussia 

f  Tiiese  islands,  and  even  Newfoundland  itself,  are  of  no  other  value 
than  for  the  conveniences  which  they  afford  during  tlie  fishing'  season. 

t  The  island  of  Senegal  is  of  far  more  value  than  Goree,  as  it  gave  to 
the  English  nearly  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  g'um  trade  in  that  countiy. 
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From  this  period  (he  British  empire  enjoyed  several  years 
of  unprecedeutcJ  prosperity.  Some  domestic  troubles  arose, 
but  tliese  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  of  parliament 
for  Aylesbury,  was  rendered  eonspicuous  by  two  papers  which 
lie  had  written  :  one  was  entitled  the  "  Nortli  Briton,  No.  45 ;" 
and  (he  otiicr  an  "Essay  on  Woman."  By  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant from  the  secretary  of  state,  three  messengers  entered  his 
house,  and  seized  his  person.  Being  carried  before  the  se- 
cretaries for  examination,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower; 
but  afterwards  liberated  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Mr. 
Wilkes  complained,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  had 
been  violated  by  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  person.  Both  houses,  however,  concurred  in 
voting  the  "North  Briton,  No.  4j,''  a  false,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman. 
Tiic  order  was  executed,  but  not  without  great  opposition  by 
the  populace.  And  another  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  him  for  his  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  which  was  deemed 
scandalous  and  profane.  !RIr.  Wilkes  then  withdrew  to  the 
continent ;  and  being  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
afterward  outlawed. 

AVhile  the  minds  of  the  people  were  agitated  by  these 
trilling  disi)utes,  events  of  infinitely  greater  importance  were 
in  embrio.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  the  North  American  continent,  seemed 
to  have  completely  secured  the  British  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  globe;  but  the  consequences  of  these  triumphs  shew  the 
fallacy  of  promising  appearances,  and  the  uncertainty  of  po- 
litical views.  So  long  as  France  retained  possession  of  Ca- 
nada, the  American  colonics,  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
that  formidable  neighbour,  steadily  adhered  to  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  they  expected  and  had  always  received  protection. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  delivered  from  their  apprehensions 
of  the  French,  than  they  began  to  form  more  aspiring  views, 
and  to  consider  themselves  as  capable  of  asserting  their  own 
independence.  The  situation  of  affairs  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  colonies,  gave  rise  to  a  question,  the  decision  of 
which  being  referred  to  the  sword,  produced  a  series  of  ca- 
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lamities,  and  finally  rent  the  British  empire  asunder.     Great 
Britain  had,  during  the  late  war,  been  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense in  protecting  the  colonies,  and  it  was  just  that  they 
should  contribute  towards  her  reimbursements.*     The  sums 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, used  to  be  determined  in  the  provincial  assemblies;  but 
this  system  was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  de- 
lay, and  want  of  unanimity.     From  these  circumstances  the 
British  parliament  judged  it  expedient  to  exercise  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  the  colonies  as  over  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
especially  in  regard  to  taxation.     But  the  colonists  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  an  assembly  to  which  they 
sent  no  representatives.     The  British  parliament,  however, 
March  22    insisting  on  the  riglit,  passed  an  act  for  levying  a 
A.D.  1765.  duty  on  stamps  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  in  Amerioa  than  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  a  ferment.     The  act  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  indignation :    several  violent  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  its  operation  ;  and  associations  were  form- 
ed in  the  different  provinces,  by  which  the  people  bound  them- 
selves not  to  import  or  purchase  any  British  manufactures 
till  that  act  should  be  repealed.     The  colonies  also  establish- 
ed committees,  and  from  these  committees  appointed  depu- 
ties to  meet  in  congress  at  New  York.     They  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  month  of  October,  ±765,  and  this  was  the  first 
congress  that  was  held  in  North  America. 

These  commotions  in  America  excited  great  alarm  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  ministers. 
The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  the  room  of  Mr.  George  Greuville ;  and  some  of 
his  lordship's  friends  succeeded  to  the  vacant  places.  The 
March  16,  American  stamp  act  was  repealed,  a  measure  in 
A.  D.  1766.  which  the  new  ministry  concurred.  The  integrity 
and  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham were  productive  of  several  measures  tending  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  and  have  consecrated  his  name  to  pos- 

*  The  Americans,  and  the  minority  in  the  British  parliament,  asserted 
that  America  had  contributed  more  than  her  just  proportion  of  expenses 
in  the  late  war.    Marshal's  Life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  109. 
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teritv.  But  Iiis  administration  was  only  of  sliort  continuance. 
Julv  31.  '^''^  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
A.D.  1766.  the  treasury^  in  the  room  of  the  marquis,  the  carl 
of  Shelburne.  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  :  Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Chatham,  was  made 
lord  privy  seal.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  of  any 
long  duration ;  and  various  changes  soon  took  place.  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  who  possessed  great  abilities  and  elo- 
quence, made  a  considerable  figure  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
ihh  parliament;  but  was  snatched  from  the  political  theatre 
by  death.  The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
then  conferred  on  lord  North,  who  afterwards  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  obtained  considerable  ascendency  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.* 

After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  tranquillity  mes  restored 
in  America :  and  every  thing  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
union  subsisting  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies. 
But  a  new  attempt  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans, notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  stamp  act,  re- 
kindled the  flame  which  had  so  happily  subsided.  Governor 
Pownal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
colonists,  warned  the  house  of  the  danger  of  driving  them  to 
extremities.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a  fact  which  this  house  ought 
*'  to  be  apprized  of  in  all  its  extent,  that  the  people  of  Ame- 
*'  rica,  universally,  unitedly,  and  unalterably,  are  resolved 
*'  not  to  submit  to  any  internal  tax,  imposed  upon  them  by  any 
*•  legislature,  in  which  they  have  not  a  sh.are  by  representa- 
"  tives  of  their  own  election."  He  further  added — "  This 
"  claim  must  not  be  understowl  as  if  it  were  only  the  preten- 
'•  ces  of  party  leaders  and  demagogues — as  if  it  were  only 

*  In  the  year  If  68,  Mr.  Wilkes  returned  from  France,  where  he  had  re- 
sided some  time.  But  being  again  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  he  was 
a  second  time  expelled  tlie  house,  and  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in 
consequence  of  tiie  verdicts  given  against  him.  In  1771,  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  being  expired,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  by  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex  ;  but  his  election  was  annulled  by  the  house.  At  length  he 
was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  without  opposition.  In  consequence  of 
this  affair, general  warrants  were  declared  illegal ;  and  thus  was  decide  <i 
a  (juestion  of  no  small  importance  in  the  laws  of  a  free  coantry. 
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"  the  visions  of  speculative  enthusiasts — as  if  it  were  the 
"  mere  ebulition  of  a  faction  which  must  subside — as  if  it  were 
"  only  temporary  and  partial : — it  is  the  cool  deliberate  prin- 
"  cipled  maxim  of  every  man  of  business  in  the  country." 
The  event  verified  the  accuracy  of  these  observations,  which, 
had  they  met  with  suflleient  attention,  might  have  prevented 
an  ocean  of  calamities.  But,  unfortunately,  the  science  of 
politics  is  in  many  cases  no  more  than  conjecture  :  the  errors 
of  statesmen  may,  therefore,  admit  of  many  excuses,  as  the 
merit  of  political  speculations  can  be  verified  only  by  experi- 
ment, of  which  the  result  is  often  widely  different  from  ex- 
pectation. 

Notwithstanding  the  representations  of  governor  Pownal, 
an  act  was  passed  the  same  year,  Ijor  laying  cer- 
'  tain  duties  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  &e.  imported  into 
the  American  colonies.*  About  two  years  after,  however, 
all  these  duties  were  repealed,  except  that  on  tea ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  the  amount  of  the  imposts,  but  the  right  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  to  levy  money  on  America  that  was 
the  subject  of  dispute,  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  taxes  could 
answer  no  purpose  so  long  as  any  other  remained.! 

The  dispute  between  the  parent  country  and  the 
colonies  still  subsisting,  the  measures  that  were 
taken  brought  matters  at  length  to  a  crisis.  Three  ships, 
laden  with  tea,  being  sent  to  Boston  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Americans  resolved  to  hinder  it  from  being  landed, 
as  the  surest  means  of  preventing  its  consumption.^  A  num- 
ber of  men,  disguised  like  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  these 
ships,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  discharged  their  cargoes  of  tea 
into  the  sea,  without  doing  any  other  damage,  or  offering  any 
injury  to  the  captains  or  crews.  Outrages  of  the  same  na- 
ture took  place,  on  similar  occasions,  in  several  other  ports  ; 
and  the  masters  of  many  of  the  tea  ships,  in  order  to  avoid 

•  In  consequence  of  this  act  the  Americans  resolved,  in  tlic  following 
year,  not  to  impott  any  Britisli  goods  except  tliose  that  were  of  the  great- 
est necessity.     Marshal's  life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  162,  Sec. 

f  Marshal's  life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  172. 

+  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  beginning'  of  these  disputes  see  Gcr- 
do.i's  Hist,  of  the  American  war.     Vol  1.  p  300,  kc 
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the  like  danger,  took  the  prudent  resolution  of  returning  im- 
mediately to  England  >vitli  (heir  cargoes. 
March  31  ^"  consequence  ol'  (hese  violent  proceedings,  an 
A.  D.  1774  act  was  passed  in  England  for  shuding  up  the  port 
of  Boston,  and  another,  soon  after,  for  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  hay.  These  measures  so  exaspera- 
ted the  Americans,  that  provincial  meetings  were  every  where 
held,  and  the  different  colonies  entered  into  an  agreement, 
hy  which  tliey  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  suspend  all  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain.  They  also  appointed  depu- 
ties to  attend  at  a  general  congress,  which  was  opened  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  consisted  of  fifty- 
two  members,  who  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Some  measures  were  now  proposed  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment for  putting  a  stop  to  the  ferment  which  pervaded  the 
colonies.  The  great  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long  in 
an  infirm  state  of  health,  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the 
system  pursued  in  regard  to  America.*  He  also  made  a  mo- 
tion for  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston,  as  a  measure  which 
ought  to  be  instantly  adopted,  and  insisted  that  an  hour  of  de- 
lay in  conciliating  tha  colonies  might  produce  years  of  ca- 
lamity. Fatal  experience  verified  the  observation.  The  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  against  eigh- 
teen ;  and  the  methods  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  promoting  an  accommodation  met  with  a  similar  fate,  A 
motion,  indeed,  was  afterwards  made  by  Lord  North,  for  sus- 
pending the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  America, 
claimed  by  the  British  parliament  in  all  the  colonies,  that 
should,  in  their  general  assemblies,  raise  such  contributions 
as  should  be  approved  by  his  majesty  in  parliament.  This 
motion  was  carried  ;  but,  on  being  communicated  to  some  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  it  was  by  them  rejected  as  delusive 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  calculated  only  to  promote  disuniou 
in  the  colonies. f     The  petition  from  the  congress  was  order- 

•  Vide  Belsham's  life  of  Cbathain. 

t  Ramsey,  1.  p.  166— an  J  Gordon,  ?.  p.  90,  S;r. 
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td,  by  his  majesty,  to  be  laid  before  parliament :  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  with  two  other  agents,  solicited  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  colonies;  but 
the  application  was  rejected,  it  being  alleged  that  the  Ameri- 
can congress  was  an  illegal  assembly. 

Such  was  the  gradual  progress  of  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  during  the  long 
space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the 
stamp  act  in  1765,  and  the  commencement  of  those  direful 
hostilities  which  terminated  in  the  final  separation  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  empire.  But  to  form  a  just  view 
of  the  affair,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  perpetual  de- 
pendence of  colonies  on  the  parent  state  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  things,  and  contrary  to  all  the  experience  trans- 
mitted by  history.  All  nations  were  originally  colonies  ene 
from  another  ;*  and  had  they  not  aspired  to  independence, 
the  world  would  have  formed  only  one  political  community. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that  colonies,  when  grown 
sufficiently  powerful,  will  remain  long  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence ;  and  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  and  increasing 
population  and  opulence  of  Anglo-America,  it  may  be  justly 
concluded,  that  the  stamp  act,  the  tax  upon  tea,  and  all  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  were  no  more 
than  the  accelerating  causes  of  an  event  which  must  have 
taken  place  at  one  time  or  other,  and  probably  at  no  very 
distant  period. f  It  was,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
that  an  event,  which  was  certain,  should  have  occasioned  so 

*  The  Carthaginians  were  a  colony  oi"  Pliccnicians.  Most  of  the 
Greek  states,  at  least  the  ruling  part  of  them,  were  colonies  from  Egj  pt. 
The  deduction  might  he  carried  through  the  liistory  of  all  nations,  all 
of  them  being  colonies  from  the  original  stock  on  the  banks  of  the  F-u- 
phrates. 

f  This  must  one  day  be  the  case  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colo- 
nies ;  both  of  these  have,  at  diflercnt  times,  discovered  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence :  witness  the  proceedings  of  general  Miranda,  and  the  trans- 
actions at  Buenos  Ayres,  ^nd  i'l  New  Grenada.  If  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  ever  be  conquered  by  France,  this  would  accelerate  the  hidepend- 
ence  of  their  colonies.  Fur  the  disposition  of  the  T'razilinns,  see  Sta'.in- 
ton's  China. 
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ruinous  a  contest,  and  such  bloody  convulsions  ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  human  aflairs  that  such  a  revolution  should 
be  accomplished  \vithnu(  a  violent  and  sanguinary  struggle. 
After  developing  the  iialure  and  causes  of  a  war  whicli  dis- 
membered the  British  empire,  it  suffices  briefly  to  mention 
the  principal  transactions  wliieh  led  to  such  a  result,  without 
entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  naval  and  military  operations, 
consisting  only  of  a  repetition  of  scenes  divested  of  novelty,  and 
almost  of  interest,  by  the  frequency  of  historical  description. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  in  New  [England,  wliere  general 

April  IQ  ^^g^  disj)atched  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
A  D  1775.  military  stores  collected  at  Concord.  They  succeed- 
ed in  their  design ;  but  were  forced  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, with  the  loss  of  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty wounded,  and  twenty  made  prisoners.*  Numerous  bo- 
dies of  the  American  militia  immediately  invested  the  town 
of  Boston,  where  they  kept  general  Gage  and  his  troops 
closely  blockaded.     All  tlie  colonies  prcj)ared  for  war;  and 

Ma  10  ^^'^  "^^^  continental  congress  being  assembled  at 
A.  D.  1775.  Philadelphia,  adopted  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  opposing  the  British  government. f  Among  their  first 
acts  were  resolutions  for  raising  an  army,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  paper  currency  on  the  public  credit  of  the 
united  colonies  of  America,  who  were  the  securities  for  re- 
alizing its  nominal  value. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  body  of  Americans  surprised  the 
forts  of  Ticonderago  and  Grown  Point,  where  they  found  a 
considerable  number  of  cannon  and  mortars,  with  sundry 
kinds  of  military  stores.  The  British  force  in  Boston,  how- 
ever, was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  the  generals  IJowe, 
Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  with  strong  reinforcements.     An  ob- 

,  l-  stinate  action  took  place  at  Bunker's  Hill,  near  Bos- 
A  D.  1775.  ton,  in  which  the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage  ; 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  more  tlian  a  thousand  men  in  killed 
and    wounded,   among   whom    was   a  considerable  number  of 

*  Tlie  Americans  lost  between  sixty  ."inJ  seventj'  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed.    Marshall  differs  a  little  from  this  statement.     2.  p.  258. 
\  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  2.  p.  261, 
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•officers.*  Immediately  after  this  action  the  Americans  threw 
up  fresh  works  on  another  hill  which  commanded  Charles- 
town  neck,  and  kept  the  royal  army  closely  blockaded  in  the 
peninsula.  While  such  was  the  state  of  things,  the  congress 
appointed  the  famous  George  Washington  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  American  forces,  and  published  a  declara- 
tionf  of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  take  arms.  An 
expedition  was  planned  against  the  British  province  of  Ca- 
nada, and  conducted  by  brigadier-general  Montgomery.  This 
^  „.  officer  having  reduced  a  grear  part  of  the  province, 
A.  D.  1775.  was  killed  in  attempting  to  carry  Quebec  by  as- 
sault ;  and  general  Arnold,  the  second  in  command,  being 
dangerously  wounded,  the  Americans  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  converted  the  siege  of  Quebec  into  a  blockade. :|: 
But,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  general  Carleton  having  received 
reinforcements  and  supplies  from  England,  obliged  Arnold 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  soon  recovered  all  Canada. 
During  these  transactions,  the  royal  army  at  Boston  was 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  the  town  was 
bombarded  by  the  Americans.  General  Howe,  who  now  com- 
manded the  king's  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  men,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston  and  embark 
for  Halifax,  leaving  behind  a  considerable  quantity  of  artil- 
■^  I  ,w  lery  and  stores  ;  and  general  Washington  immedi- 
A.  D.  1776.  ately  took  possession  of  the  town.§     Within  four 

*  The  whole  number  of  British  troops  engas^ed  was  3000  :  that  of  the 
Americans  is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  4000  :  their  loss 
was  stated  at  450.     Marsliall,  2.  p.  294, 

t  In  this  declaration  tliey  say,  "  In  our  native  land — in  defence  of  the 
freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late 
violation  of  it — for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by 
the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves— against  violence 
actually  offered — we  iiave  taken  up  arms.  We  sl.all  lay  them  down 
when  liostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  dan- 
ger of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  nut  before."  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  2.  p.  288. 

+  For  a  detailed  accoimt  of  this  expedition,  sec  Marshall,  vol  2.    Ram- 
sey, and  Gordon,  vol  2. 
§  Marshall,  2.  p.  368. 
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July  4,  nionHis  after  Ihis  cvcii(,  the  congress  formally  de- 
A.D.  ir"6.  clared  the  colonics  indepeiulent,  under  the  title  of 
the  "United  Stales  of  America.''* 

About  tlic  same  time,  commodore  Parker  and  general  Clin- 
ton made  an  attempt  on  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  but 
were  rc])ul.sed  with  considerable  loss.  General  Howe  being 
reinforeetl  by  a  considerable  number  of  Highlanders,  and  a 
large  body  of  Hessians  tiiken  into  British  pay,  now  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  his  brother,  Aiee-admiral  lord  Howe.  Both  the 
general  and  the  admiral  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
granting  pardon  to  those  who  should  lay  down  their  arms; 
but  the  Americans  rejected  all  oilers  of  the  kind  with  con- 
tempt.f  The  British  commanders  resolving  to  make  an 
attempt  on  New  York,  landed  their  forces  on  liong  Island, 
where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  some  works,  and  posted 
a  large  body  of  troops.  Several  days  were  employed  in  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  British  troops  being  greatly  superior  to 
their  enemies  in  skill  and  discipline,  and  better  provided 
with  artillery  and  every  other  article  of  military  equipment, 
■were  invariably  successful.  In  these  actions  the  Americans 
suflered  extremely,  and  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
July  29,  position.  General  Washington  conducted  their  re- 
A.D.  1776.  treat  in  the  night  with  consummate  ability.  The 
baggage,  stores,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery,  were 
conveyed  to  the  water  side,  embarked,  and  conveyed  over  the 
East  river  to  New  York,  with  such  secrecy,  order,  and  dis- 
patch, that  the  British  army  had  not  perceived  the  least 
movement,  and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  on  seeing  the 
last  of  their  rear  guard  in  their  boats,  and  out  of  danger. 
From  the  morning  of  the  27th,  till  the  troops  were  complete- 
ly extricated  from  their  perilous  situation  on  the  29th,  the  fa- 
tigues and  exertions  of  the  American  general,  who  inspected 
every  thing  in  person,  had  been  incessant.  During  all  that 
time  he  never  closed  Jiis  eyes,  and  was  almost  continually  on 
horseback. t 

•  See  the  reasons  allet^cd  for  this  measiire,  and  the  preparations  of  the 
public  for  its  adoption,  in  Marsliall,  2.  p-  467,  &C. 

fid.  2.  p.  491.  i:  Id.  vol.  2,  p.  519. 
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New  York  was  soon  after  abandoned,  and  the  royal  army 
gained  several  otl:er  advantages,  which  obliged  Washington 
to  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  the  river  Delaware,  a  dis- 

nec.  8,  tanee  of  ninety  miles.  General  Clinton  and  Sir 
A.D.  1776.  Peter  Parker  obtained  possession  of  Rhode-Island, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  the  British  troops  recovered  the 
Jerseys.  The  Americans  were  now  reduced  to  a  situation  ex- 
tremely critical.  Most  of  their  strongest  forts  were  taken, 
the  term  for  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  had  been 
inlisted  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  rest  of  their  troops,  who 
had  not  fulfilled  the  time  of  their  service,  were  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  badly  armed,  and  worse  clothed,  almost 
without  tents,  blankets,  or  utensils  for  dressing  their  provis- 
ions.* The  whole  number  with  general  Washington  did  not 
at  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  ex- 
ceed four  thousand,  and  they  were  soon  reduced  by  continual 
hardships  to  less  than  three  thousand.  The  annals  of  war 
scarcely  exhibit  a  situation  more  distressing  than  that  of  this 
small  American  band,  dispirited  by  their  losses  and  fatigues, 
retreating  almost  naked  and  barefooted  in  the  piercing  cold 
of  November  and  December,  before  a  numerous,  well  appoint- 
ed, and  victorious  army.  Among  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
general  Washington's  character,  may  be  reckoned  that  un- 
yielding firmness  of  mind,  which  resisted  these  accumulated 
circumstances  of  depression.  Undismayed  by  surrounding 
dangers,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  relax  in  his  exertions ;  but 
struggled  against  adverse  fortune,  without  ever  appearing  to 
despair  of  the  final  success  of  the  contest.  To  his  uncon- 
querable firmness  and  perfect  self-possession,  under  the  most 
desperate  circumstances,  America,  in  a  great  measure,  owes 

Dec.  25.  '>^''  independence.  At  the  very  time  when  his  af- 
A.  D.  1776.  fairs  seemed  desperate,  he  crossed  the  Delaware,! 

•  For  a  strikins^  picture  of  tlic  dlslrcsscs  of  the  American  arm}-,  and 
tlie  difficult  situation  of  the  commander  in  ciiicf,  see  Marshall's  Life  of 
Wasliington,  2.  p.  55^!,  599,  627,  and  3-  p.  369,  J^c.  374,  &c. 

f  The  rivci' Was  so''impeded  with  ice,  that  the  Americans  did  not 
get  all  their  troops  over  till  three  o'clock  in  tiic  mornlig.  Marshall,  2. 
p.  616. 
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ill  the  night,  amiJst  a  tremendous  storm  of  snow,  hail,  and 
lain,  which  fell  in  prodigious  quantities,  and,  advancing  to 
Trenton,  surprised  a  body  of  Hessians,  of  whom  he  took 
about  a  thousand  prisoners,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
a  thousand  stand  of  arms*  Having  then  recrossed  the  Dela- 
ware, he  found  himself  in  a  critical  situation.  The  British 
troops  were  collecting  in  full  force  to  the  attack,  and  only 
waited  for  the  morning.  But  Washington,  by  a  masterly 
stroke  of  generalship,  defeated  the  plan.  In  order  to  con- 
ceal his  retreat  in  the  night,  he  caused  a  line  of  fires  to  be 
lighted  up  in  the  front  of  his  camp,  as  an  indication  of  going  to 
rest.  He  then  moved  securely  off  the  ground  with  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  and,  by  a  circuitous  march  of  eighteen  miles, 
reached  Princetown  in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  British 
post  at  that  place. f 

During  these  transactions  the  Americans  began  to  make 
some  exertions  by  sea  as  well  as  by  laud.  The  system  of  non- 
importation, which  preceded  the  war,  had  caused  through- 
out the  country  a  great  scarcity  of  manufactured  goods,  which 
was  afterwards  severely  felt,  especially  in  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  troops.^ 
The  Americans,  however,  by  fitting  out  numerous  privateers, 
and  other  small  vessels,  found  means  to  remedy,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  by  the  multitude  of  their  captures,  this  incon- 
venience, which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, but  most  of  all  on  the  army.§  Another  evil  of  tremen- 
dous magnitude  was   also    removed  by    the   care  of  general 

•  Tlifi -Americans  lost  only  two  men  kiHed,  two  frozen  to  death,  and 
one  officer  and  three  or  four  privates  made  prisoners.  Marshall,  2. 
p.  618. 

f  Marshall,  2.  p.  626. 

i  The  non-importation  agreements  had  left  America  so  destitute  of 
European  goods,  that  when  congress  proceeded  to  raise  an  army,  the 
whole  country  scarcely  afforded  the  clothes  and  blankets  necessary  for 
its  use.     Marshall's  life  of  Wasliington,  3.  p.  34. 

§  The  prizes  made  by  tlie  American  cruizers,  in  the  year  1776,  are 
said,  by  some  Englisli  writers,  to  have  been  estimated  at  a  million  ster- 
ling. In  America  their  amount  is  believed  to  have  been  much  greater. 
Marshall,  3-  p.  34  he- 
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Washington.  Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  had  hitherto  been 
little  known  and  seldom  practised  in  the  western  world,  and 
almost  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  war  that  disease  had 
made  dreadful  ravages  among  the  American  troops.  As  the 
short  period  of  inlistment  had  caused  the  army  to  be  now  re- 
newed, the  only  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  si- 
milar calamity  was  a  general  inoculation.  This  the  American 
commander  caused  to  be  every  where  performed  with  so  great 
caution  and  secrecy,  that  (he  British  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  circumstance  ;  and  the  example  of  the  military  be- 
ing generally  followed  through  the  country,  this  alarming 
disease  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  America.* 

These  precautions  being  taken,  and  the  term  of  inlistment 
prolonged  to  three  years  or  the  duration  of  the  war,  the 
American  force  began  to  assume  a  somew  hat  more  regular  and 
permanent  aspect.  The  greatest  part  of  the  summer  was 
spent  in  marches,  countermarches,  and  skirmishes,  in  which 
the  British  and  American  generals  displayed  equal  abilities. 
After  several  partial  actions,  in  which  the  former  obtained 
some  advantages,  all  the  mauos^uvres  of  Washington  could 
Sept.  26  ^^^  prevent  general  Howe  from  taking  possession 
A. D  1777.  of  Philadelphia.  But  an  expedition  which  had 
been  planned  for  invading  the  northern  colonies,  by  the  way 
of  Canada,  proved  extremely  disastrous.  The  command  was 
given  to  lieut. -general  Burgoyne,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  M'ho  marched  from  Quebec  w  ith  an  army  of  near  ten 
thousand  men  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  after- 
Avards  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Indians. f  He  made 
himself  master  of  Ticonderago,  and  for  some  time  every 
thing  promised  him  complete  success.  At  length,  however, 
he  met  with  difficulties  which  no  degree  of  courage  or  mili- 
tary skill  could  surmount.  A  series  of  incessant  and  extra- 
ordinary eftbrts  having  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
forces,  he  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  American  general* 
Gates  and  Arnold,  with  an  army   greatly  superior  in  force. 

*  Marshall's  life  of  Washington,  3.  p.  72. 

I  The  system  of  employing  Indians  in  this  war  was  strongly  reprobated 
by  the  curl  of  Chatham.    See  his  speech  as  given  by  Bclsham. 
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General  Burgoyne  made   every   possible   effort  to  exlritatc 
himself  from  tliis  perilous  situation,  but  after  two  severe  ac- 

Qpj  ^j,  tioiis,  ill  «  bich  great  numbers  fell,  lie  and  his  whole 
A.  D.  1777.  army  were  obliged  (o  lay  down  tbcir  arms.*  About 
the  same  time  Sir  Ilcnry  Clinton  and  general  Vaiighan  made 
11  suecessful  expedition  up  the  north  river,  and  captured  seve- 
ral forts.  But  although  the  Amerieans  suffered  considerable 
damage,  the  British  derived  little  advantage  from  this  expe- 
dition. The  Americans  complained  that  the  British  troops 
reduced  their  villages  to  ashes,  a  wanton  and  useless  destruc- 
tion, which  served  only  to  irritate  without  tending  to  subdue. 
A  judicious  writer,  speaking  of  this  aubjeet,  observes,  that  it 
excited  an  aversion  to  the  British  w  hieli,  perhaps,  outlived 
the  contest  between  the  two  nations.! 

Soon  after  these    transactions,  general  Howe, 

•  •  '  •  ^vho  had  conducted  the  war  with  great  prudence 
and  skill,  resigned  Iiis  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  gen- 
eral Sir  Henry  Clinton.  From  the  time  that  general  Howe 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Washington  had,  by  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  his  forces,  kept  the  British  army  almost 
blockaded  in  that  city,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to 
prevent  its  receiving  any  supplies  of  provision  from  the  coun- 

June  17,  try.  At  length  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  evacuate 
A.  U.  1778  Philadelphia,  and  accordingly  general  Clinton  re- 
treated from  tlienee  to  New  York.f  During  its  march  the 
British  army  was  harrassed  by  the  Americans,  but  suffered 
only  an  inconsiderable  loss. 

•  The  number  of  cficclivc  men  tliat  surrendered  is  stated  by  general 
Burgoyne  at  3500,  and  by  the  American  accounts  at  3752 ;  the  Kiiglisli 
also  lost  a  fine  train  of  artillci-y,  7000  stand  of  arms,  and  rlothing  for 
7000  recruits  intended,  to  be  raised  in  the  country,  with  other  military 
stores.     Marsiiall,  3   p.  313. 

f  Marshall,  3.  p.  311-  The  Americans  as  well  as  their  enemies  em- 
ployed Indians  in  thi.s  war  ;  but  Marshall  asserts  that  the  practice  origi- 
nated with  the  British,  3.  p.  17  and  20. 

i  The  evacuation  of  Plilladclphia  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  approaching  war  with  France.  A  Frencli  armament,  under 
the  count  d'Estaign,  had  already  sailed  in  order  to  attack  the  Uritish  ar- 
my in  F!iiLide!nhia.     Marshall, 3.  p.  490. 
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The  Americans  liad,  for  some  time,  solicited  succours  from 
France.  The  French  court  was  then  divided  into  two  par- 
ties :  the  count  de  Vergennes  and  M.  Turgot  declared  in  fav- 
our of  neutrality  ;*  but  there  existed  an  opposite  party  to 
whose  political  system  subsequent  events  gave  the  ascendency. 
Its  avowed  object  was  to  seize  the  present  moment  to  revenge 
past  injuries,  and  to  dismember  the  vast  empire  of  Great 
Britain.  For  some  time,  however,  the  war  faction  at  Paris 
judged  it  expedient  not  to  precipitate  hostilities,  but  to  give 
clandestine  support  to  the  colonies.  The  Americans,  there- 
fore, received  considerable  supplies  of  arms,  ammunitien, 
and  all  kinds  of  military  stores  fl'om  France;  and  some 
French  officers,  apparently  against  the  consent,  but  with  the 
secret  approbation  of  the  court,  entered  into  the  American 
service.  This  hesitation  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  contest,  and  the  ill  success  which, 
in  the  campaign  of  1776,  had  attended  the  American  arms. 
But  the  capture  of  the  British  army  at  Saratoga  had  ma- 
terially changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  fixed  the  wavering 
politics  of  the  court  of  Versailles.     And  after  a   long  train 

F-b  6  °^  negociation  and  intrigue,  a  trca(y  of  alliance 
A.  D.  1778.  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  his  most  christian 
majesty  and  the  thirteen  united  states  of  America.  The 
essential  and  direct  end  of  this  treaty  Avas  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  united  colonies,  as  well  in  matters  of 
government  as  of  commerce.  The  whole  British  nation  was 
now  alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  American  war,  and 
earnestly  desired  a  reconciliation.  The  earl  of  Carlisle, 
Wni.  Eden,  and  George  Johnstone,  esqrs.  were  appointed 
commissioners  from  his  majesty  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
the  parent  state  and  the  colonies.     But  it   Avas  now  too  late. 

June  17  ^"  *^''®  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at  Philadel- 
A.  D.  1778.  phia,  proposals  were  made  for  an  accommodation; 
put  the  congress  posiliveiy  refused  to  enter  inio  any  negoci- 
ation, unless  the  independence  of  the  colonies  were  previous- 

•  See  Reflections  of  M.  Turgot  on  the  memoiial  presented  by  the 
count  de  Ycrc-ennes,  April  1776. 

VOL.  II.  V  y 
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]y  acknowledged,  or  (he  British  fleets  and  armies  wiihdrawa 
from  America;  and  terms  \vhicli,at  an  earlier  period  of  th« 
contest,  wonid  have  been  arccptcd  with  gratitude,  were  now 
rejected  with  disdain. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  occasioned  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

1^^\y  nr  An  engagement  took  place  off"  Brest  between  the 
A  D.  1778  British  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Keppel,  and 
that  of  France,  under  the  count  d'Orvilliers  :  the  former  con- 
sisted of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  latter  of  thirty-two,  be- 
sides frigates.  But  the  action  was  indecisive,  not  a  ship  be- 
ing taken  on  either  side.  This  result  excited  great  murmurs 
in  the  Knglisli  fleet,  and  gave  rise  to  some  altercation  between. 
admJTuI  Keppel,  and  Sir  IlHgh  Palliser,  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue.  Both  ihe  commanders  were  brought  to  trial ;  but,  after 
a  full  investigation  cf  their  conduct,  both  were  acquitted.    In 

Q  .  ^^  the  East  Indies,  Pondicherry  was  obliged  to  sur- 
A.  D.  1/78.  render  to  tlie  arms  of  Great  Britain.  But,  in  the 
V/est  Indies,  the  m ar  began  with  nearly  equal  success  on  both 
sides.  The  English  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia ;  bat  that  of  Dominica  was  captured  by  the 
French.  And,  in  the  following  year,  the  French  obtained 
possession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  tlic  count  d'Estaign,  with  an  armament  consist- 
ing of  twelve  shi])s  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on 
board  a  strong  body  of  land  forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon 
for  America.  His  destination  was  the  Delaware  :  and  san- 
guine hopes  had  been  entertained  by  the  court  of  Versailles 
that  he  would  find  the  British  in  that  river,  and  the  army  in 
Pliilade!j)hia.  But,  a  very  uncommon  continuance  of  adverse 
winds,  protracted  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  length 
of  eiglily-seven  days.  This  unusual,  and  to  the  English  for- 
tunate circumstance,  saved  both  their  fleet  and  their  arniyl 
A  passage  of  seventy-five  days  would  have  brought  D'Estaign 
to  the  Delaware,  while  admiral  Howe  was  yet  in  that  river; 
and  such  was  the  superiority  of  the  French  force,  that  the 
Britisli  fleet  must  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  an  event 
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wbieh  would  have  been  certainly  and  quickly  succeeded  by 
the  destruction  of  the  army.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Capes  of 
the  Delaware,  the  French  admiral,  finding  his  views  discon- 
certed, meditated  an  attack  on  the  British  fleet  at  New  York, 
but  afterwards  relinquished  the  project  as  hazardous.  He 
therefore  sailed  to  Rhode-Island,  where  he  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  English  fleet  as  soon  as  it  appeared  off  the  coast. 
Both  fleets,  however,  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  D'Estaigu 
returned  to  Newport,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  Boston,  in  or- 
der to  refit.  The  departure  of  the  French  fleet  obliged  the 
American  general  Sullivan  to  raise  the  siege  of  Newport, 
which  had  been  commenced  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.     At  length,  after  numerous  disappointments,  D'Es- 

g  .  taign  arrived  at  the  river  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
A.  D.  1779.  where  he  landed  his  troops.  The  French  and 
Americans  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  British  troops  at. 
Savannah,  under  major-general  Prescot;  but  were  repulsed 
Avith  great  loss.*  After  this  transaction,  D'Estaign  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  America,  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada  were  taken 
^possession  of  by  t'le  French.  The  loss,  however,  Mhich  the 
English  sustained  by  the  capture  of  those  islands,  was,  in 
some  measure,  compensated  by  the  success  of  Sir  Hyde  Park- 
er, who  took  several  French  ships  of  war  and  merchantmeu 
in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

Through  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  Spain 
Avas  at  length  brought  to  engage  in  e  war  against  England. 
The  naval  force  of  Spain  united  with  that  of  France,  now 
became  extremely  formidable,  and  their  combined  fleets  ap- 
peared for  some  time  to  ride  triumphant  in  tlie  British  chan- 
nel. So  large,  indeed,  were  their  armaments,  that  England 
was  under  no  small  apprehension  of  an  invasion ;  but  they 
made  no  attempt  of  the  kind,  and,  after  parading  some  time 
in  the  channel,  they  returned  to  their  ports.     It  was  not  long, 

•  The  loss  of  the  French  700  men  :  of  the  Americans  2o9 :  that  of 
the  English  only  55 — a  disparity  owing  to  the  cover  afTordcd  by  their 
works.     Marshall,  4.  p.  151,  &.c. 
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Jan  8,  I'owever,  before  Great  Britain  asserted  her  naval 
A.  D.  1780  superiority.  Sir  Geo.  Bridges  Rodney  fell  in  with 
and  captured  seven  Spanish  sliips  of  uar,  wifli  a  number  of 
trading  vessels  under  their  eonvoy.  One  of  the  first  enter- 
prises in  wliieh  the  Spaniards  engaged  was  the  siege  of  Gib- 
ralter,  whieh  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions.  Admiral 
Rodney  contribu'ed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preservation 
of  that  important  ])laee.  lie  engaged,  near  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Jnan  de  Langara,  whom  he  to- 
tally defeated.  Four  of  the  largest  Spanish  sliips  were  taken: 
one  was  blown  up  in  the  action,  and  two  were  driven  ashore, 
one  of  whieh  was  recovered  by  the  English.  After  this  sig- 
nal victory,  the  British  admiral  (brew  supplies  into  Gibral- 
ter,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  While  Great 
Britain  was  thus  successful  in  humbling  the  naval  power  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  America,  the  grand   object  of  contest, 

Mav4  ^^'^^  not  neglected.  General  Clinton  made  himself 
A  D.'l780.  master  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  And, 
in  the  same  province,  lord  Cornwallis  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory* over  the  American  army  under  general  Gates,  who  lost 
above  a  thousand  prisoners.  But,  while  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  were  thus  triumphant,  a  severe  blow  was  given  to 
lier  commerce.     The  combined   fiects  of  France  and  Spain 

.,  r,  fell  in  with  and  captured  five  English  East  India- 
A.  D.  1780.  men,  and  fifty  merchant  vessels,  bound  for  the 
West  Indies.  Such  a  prize  never  before  entered  the  port  of 
Cadiz. 

The  scenes  of 'war,  how  shocking  soever  they  may  appear 
to  sober  reflection,  are  attended  with  a  kind  of  brilliancy 
that  dazzles  the  imagination.  But  from  these  we  must  turn 
to  others  that  can  excite  only  horror  and  disgust.  This  year 
was  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  frantic  exhibitions  of 

•  The  battle  of  Camden  vas  fought  Aiif^.  6lh.  1780.  The  Lrltish  army 
lost  between  three  and  four  Imndrcd  killed  and  wounded;  and  theii"  ac- 
counts estimate  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  eight  or  nine  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoners-    ISIarshall,  4- p.  235. 
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religious  bigotry  tliat  ever  appeared  in  a  civilized  country. 
The  human  mind  had  long  been  obscured  by  ignorance  and 
prejudice ;  and  however  astonishing  it  may  appear  amidst 
the  progress  of  literary  and  scientific  improvement,  the  great 
and  obvious  truths  that  God  is  the  common  father  of  all  man- 
kind, and  that  to  him  alone  man  is  accountable  in  matters  of 
religion,  seem  to  be  only  a  recent  discovery,  and  yet  unknown 
to  the  vulgar  enthusiast.  The  principles  of  toleration  were 
at  this  time  well  understood,  and  generally  prevalent  among 
the  higher  orders  and  enlightened  classes  of  people  in  the 
kingdom;  but  in  no  country  can  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and 
religious  persecution  be  wholly  banished  from  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar.  The  parliament  had  passed  an  act  for  "  reliev- 
ing his  majesty's  subjects,  professing  the  Romish  religion 
from  certain  penalties  and  disabilities,"  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  laws  enacted  in  times  of  distrust  and  commotion, 
but  which  a  happy  change  of  circumstances  had  rendered 
not  less  unnecessary  than  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  tlie 
protestant  religion,  which  has  its  foundation  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion.*  This  act  was  approved  bj^  all  men  of 
enlightened  and  liberal  minds,  and,  at  first,  seemed  to  give  no 
offence  to  any  class  of  people  in  England.  But,  in  Scotland, 
it  excited  great  indignation,  and  dangerous  popular  commo- 
tions. The  contagion  of  bigotry  at  length  readied  England. 
A  number  of  persons,  assuming  the  title  of  the  protestant  as- 
sociation, agreed  on  presenting  a  petition  to  parliament,  in 
order  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  act  lately  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Romanists.  It  was  also  resolved,  that,  in  order  to 
give  greater  weight  to  their  petition,  it  should  be  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  the  petitioners;  and  a  public  advertisement, 
signed  by  lord  George  Gordon,  was  issued  for  that  purpose- 
Hitherto  nothing  had  indicated  any  appearance  of  violence 
or  disorder.  In  the  ostensible  view,  however,  of  supporting 
the  petition,  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  persons,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  assembled,  on  Friday  the  2d  of  Juno,  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  House  of 

*  The  reverend  bench  of  bishops  dlsplayetl,  on  this  occasion  a  laud.i- 
ble  spirit  of  chiistian  charity,  and  great  liberality  of  sentiment. 
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Commons,  Mhcre  tlie  petition  was  presented  by  their  presi- 
<lent.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  grossly  insulted  and  ill  treated  by 
the  populace  ;  and  a  mob,  which  assembled  in  the  evening,  en- 
tirely demolislied  a  catholic  chapel  in  Warwick-street,  Gold- 
en-square, and  that  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  A  detachment  of  the  guards  put  a  stop  to  these 
outrages;  and  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  five  of 
Vrhom  were  conducted  to  Newgate  by  an  escort  of  the  military. 
But  on  the  Sunday  following  the  mob  again  assembled,  and 
burned  a  Romish  chapel  in  JMoorfields.  On  Monday  the 
populace  became  still  more  outrageous  :  a  school,  and  three 
dwelling-houses,  in  Moorfields,  with  a  valuable  library  be- 
longing to  •  the  catholic  priests,  and  a  chapel  in  Virginia- 
street,  Ratcliffe  Highway,  were  demolished  :  the  mob  also  des- 
troyed all  the  household  furniture  of  Sir  George  Saville,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  kingdom,  because  he  had 
brought  the  obnoxious  bill  into  parliament.  On  Tuesday  the 
audacity  of  the  rioters  increased,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
assembled  about  the  parliament  house,  where  they  behaved 
in  so  tumultuous  a  manner  that  both  houses  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  adjourn.  In  the  evening  the  mob  undertook  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate ;  and  the  keeper 
having  refused  to  deliver  the  keys,  his  house  was  set  on  fire, 
the  prison  was  soon  in  flames,  and  a  great  part  of  it  con- 
sumed, and  above  three  hundred  prisoners  made  their  escape. 
Two  other  prisons,  the  houses  of  lord  Mansfield  and  Sir 
John  Fielding  and  several  other  private  houses,  were  des- 
troyed the  same  evening.  On  Wednesday  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  the  New  Bridewell  in  St.  George's  Fields,  some  chap- 
els, and  several  private  houses  belonging  to  Roman  catholics, 
a  large  distillery  in  Holborn,  and  several  other  buildings, 
were  destroyed.  An  attack  on  the  Bank  was  also  meditated ; 
but,  happily,  that  great  support  of  public  credit  and  national 
commerce,  was  so  well  guarded  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  ef- 
fort of  popular  fury.  Every  part  of  the  metropolis  now  ex- 
hibited scenes  of  violence  and  disorder,  tumult  and  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  fires  were  seen  blazing  at  once 
in  thirty-six  different  parts  of  the  citj. 
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These  tremendous  commotions  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  have 
paralized  the  constituted  authorities.  At  Icngtli  all  property 
became  insecure,  and  London  was  threatened  with  total  des- 
truction. But  the  vigorous  measures  of  government  pre- 
vented so  dreadful  a  calamity.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
brought  from  the  surrounding  country  to  the  metropolis  ;  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  in  council,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  military  to  act  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the 
civil  magistrates.  The  troops  exerted  themselves  with  the 
most  laudable  diligence  in  suppressing  these  dangerous  com- 
motions :  great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  killed :  many 
were  apprehended,  and  after  legal  conviction,  executed  as- 
felons;  lord  George  Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Tower;* 
and,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  public  tranquillity  was  restored. 
After  the  necessary  inquiries,  the  sufferers  in  those  destruc- 
tive tumults  received  ample  compensation  for  their  losses.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  members  of  the  protestant  as- 
sociation either  designed  or  foresaw  the  mischiefs  occasioned 
by  this  exhibition  of  bigotry;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  con^ 
temptible  fanaticism  was  the  primary  cause  to  which  these 
disgraceful  scenes  owed  their  origin.  For,  as  the  ocean  is 
calm  unless  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  the  populace  is  natu- 
rally tranquil  and  unenterprising  till  excited  by  some  adven- 
titious impulse.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that,  if  this- 
horrible  display  of  fanaticism  reflected  disgrace  on  the  na- 
tional character,  the  stain  was  completely  wiped  off  by  the 
spirited  conduct  of  parliament.  That  illustrious  assembly, 
unawed  by  popular  fury,  remained  immoveable  in  its  deter- 
mination to  make  no  concessions  to  a  frantic  mob;  and  iit 
every  thing  relative  to  this  interesting  affair,  displayed  a 
magnanimity,  as  well  as  a  liberal  spirit  of  toleration,  highly 
becoming  a  British  senate.  Its  firmness  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  vigour  of  government,  whose  decisive  measures 
preserved  the  metropolis  from  universal  pillage  and  desola- 
tion. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  had  not  been  long 
restored  before  the  sphere  of  its  foreign  hostilities  was  ex 

•  This  nobleman  was  afterwards  tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted- 
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tended  by  a  rupdii-e  with  Holland,  in  consequence  of  the 
cliindestine  trade  curried  on  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Americans,  by  which  the  hitter  received  supplies  of  naval 
and  military  stores.  The  Mar  against  Ilolluiid  was  com- 
menced w  ith  great  vii^our  ;  and  the  commerce  of  that  republic 
received  a  severe  blow  in  the  loss  of  the  island  of  St.  Kusta- 

p^^,  o  ^nis,  which  was  taken  by  admiral  Itodney.  On 
A.  D  1781.  the  5th  of  x\ui^ust  following  an  engagement  took 
place  oft' the  Dogger  Bank,  between  an  English  and  a  Dutch 
squadron,  the  former  commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  the 
latter  by  admiral  Zontman.  The  action  was  obstinate  and 
sanguinary,  but  indecisive,  and  both  sides  laid  claim  to  the 
victory.  The  war  against  France  and  Spain  was,  this  year, 
attended  with  ill  success.  The  French  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  and  the  Spaniards  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Pensacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  West 
Florida. 

But  the  most  important  events  took  place  in  America. 
There  was  struck  the  dee.sive  blow  which  established  the 
indopendence  of  the  colonies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
:Miich  15  P'^'^"'  ^'^' '  ^o''»"'i^"'s  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
AD.  1781.  Americans  under  general  Greene,  in  Guilford,  in 
North  Carolina;  but  it  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  the 
loss,  on  both  sides,  was  considerable.*  The  British  troops, 
however,  derived  no  advantage  from  this  victory  ;  for  three 
days  after  the  action,  lord  Cornwallis  found  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  circuitous  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles  to  Wil- 
mington, leaving  part  of  his  sick  and  wounded  behind.  As 
his  lordship  found  it  impossible  to  protect  South  Carolina, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  into  Virginia,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  generals  Philips  and  Arnold,  the  latter  of  whom 
Lad,  in  the  preceding  year,  deserted  the  service  of  congress, 
and  obtained  the  rauk  of  brigadier-general  in  that  of  Great 

*  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  532,  among'  whom  were  some 
officers  of  hif^li  rank -atid  flislinguisljed  mtiit.  Tlie  .\mericans  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  ni.ssini^,  aocut  366.  Marshall,  4.  p.  435,  kc.  Be- 
fore tiie  battle  the  British  army  consisted  of  1445  men  :  tliat  of  tl)c  Ame 
rlcuas  amoinilcd  to  v.q\:  fewer  than  3200.     Ibid. 
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Britain.*  In  that  province  the  hitherto  scattered  operations 
of  an  active  campaign  began  to  converge  to  a  point ;  and 
at  length  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  American  war,  which 
had  long  held  political  conjecture  in  suspense,  was  opened 
to  the  world.  The  army  of  lord  Coruwallis  being  reinforced 
by  the  junction  of  several  other  corps,  amounted  to  between 
seven  and  eight  tliousand  excellent  troops  ;  but  the  want  of 
supplies,  and  the  judicious  manoeuvres  of  the  Americans,  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties,  which  no  degree  of  courage  or  skill 
could  surmount.  From  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
general  Washington  had  formed  the  design  of  attacking  New 
York,  the  focus  of  the  British  strength  in  Araericaf  Con- 
ferences had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  French  com- 
manders, in  order  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  its  re- 
duction ;  but  circumstances  induced  them  to  relinquish  a  de- 
sign which  had  been  so  long  in  contemplation,  and  to  direct 
their  whole  force  against  lord  Cornwallisin  Virginia.^  But, 
although  Washington  had   changed  his  plan,  he  carefully 

•  Major  Andre,  a  British  officer  of  extraordinary  accomplishment?, 
having  come  from  New  York  to  concert  with  general  Arnold  a  plan  for 
delivering  up  the  fort  of  West  Point,  was  taken  within  the  Americr.n 
lines  on  his  return,  and  executed  as  a  spy.  His  fate  was  universally  la- 
mented both  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Forthenarrative  of  Arnold's 
escape,  and  the  interesting  story  of  major  Andre,  see  Marshall^  4.  chap. 
7.  p  326,  &.C. 

f  Some  writers  have  asserted,  tliatall  general  Washington's  demonstra* 
tions  against  New  York,  were  only  subservient  to  his  real  design  against 
lord  Corn wallis.  It  has  even  been  said  that  he  deceived  and  amused  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  by  announcing  his  intention  of  attacking  New  York  in  let- 
ters which  he  contrived  to  have  intercepted  by  the  British.  Marsliall, 
howevei',  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  displaying  the  policy  and  skill 
of  Washington,  mentions  no  such  circumstance.  Some  letters  of  the 
American  general,  indeed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  but 
they  announced  his  real  not  feigned  design,  and  were  not  written  with 
a  design  to  be  intercepted.     See  Marshall,  4  p.  497- 

i  That  New  York  had  long  been  the  real  object  of  general  Washing- 
ton, is  evident  from  Marshall,  4  p.  497,  511,  512,  and  524.  On  this  oc- 
casion, indeed,  the  American  general  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  his  intercepted  letters,  which  confu-med  the  apprehensions  of  Jiir 
Henry  Clinton  for  New  York. 

VOL.  H.  Z  Z 
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concealed  his  oltjocl,  in  order  (o  prevent  general  Clinton 
from  forming  au\  susj)icion  of  iiis  real  design  ;  and,  by  a 
rariciy  of  mililaiy  mana-nvres,  he  kept  New  York,  for  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  He  then 
suddenly  inarc;hcd  through  tlic  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
efteeted  a  junction  with  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  From 
these  movements  Sir  Henry  Clinton  began  to  discover  the  de- 
sign of  the  enemy,  and  attempted  to  reinforce  lord  Corn- 
vvallis,  whose  situation  was  now  extremely  critical.  This 
project,  however,  w  as  found  impracticable  ;  for  the  count  de 
Grasse  arriving  with  a  French  fleet  to  co-operate  with  the 
Julv  "0  American  general,  the  British  squadron  was  oblig- 
A.D.'irsi.  ed  to  retire,  and  leave  him  master  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Chesapeak.  The  most  elfeetual  measures  were 
now  taken  by  the  Freuch  and  American  generals,  lioeham- 
beau  and  Washington,  to  surround   lord   Cornwallis.     After 

„    ^   _     various   manauivres,  the  British  army  was  closely 

Sept.  5,  _  '  J  J 

A.  D.  1781.  invested-in  York  town,  and  at  Gloucester  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the   river  by   a  formidable  combination   of 

Q  .  g  military  and  naval  force.*  The  assailants  soon 
A.D.  1781.  completed  their  preparations,  and  opened  the  tren- 
ches with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  The  works  tlirown 
up  by  the  Brit;sh  were  unable  to  resist  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  j  an<l  the  number  of  the  troops  were  daily 
diminished  by  the  sword,  and  by  sickness  occasioned  by  con- 
stant watching  and  fatigue.  At  length,  after  thirteen  days 
of  almost  incessant  attack  and  defence,  carl  Cornwallis,  see- 
ing himself  closely  pressed  by  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in 
number  both  of  troops  and  artillery,  without  any  prospect  of 
relief,  and  without  any  possibility  either  of  escape  or  eftec- 

Oct  19  *"^'  resistance,  surrendered  himself  and  his  army 
A.  U.  1781   prisoners  of  war.f    The  Gloucester  frigate,  anum- 

•  The  I'.rUish  urmv,  wlien  invested,  amoinitcd  to  about  7640  men,  in- 
ludinjj  ofRcers  :  Unit  of  tlie  Americans  and  I'lcnch  was  about  16,000. 
Life  of  Washington,  4.  p.  553,  &.c. 

■j-  The  number  tliut  surrendered  was,  accort^in;^  to  the  American  ac- 
counts, 7073,  or  7081,  a  dlsa.'jrccmcnt  occurring-  between  the  detail  and 
tlie  total. 
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ber  of  transports,  and  fifteen  hundred  seamen,  shared  the  fate 
of  the  army,  and  were  assigned  to  the  French. 

This  surrender  of  a  second  British  army  may  he  consider- 
ed as  the  closing  scent  of  the  American  Avar,  of  uhich  the 
fatal  consequences  could  no  longer  be  disguised.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Commons,  sensible  of  the  danger  (o  which  the 
nation  was  exposed,  by  the  decrease  of  its  commerce  and  the 
pressure  of  the  public  burden,  deserted  the  standard  of  min- 
Mirch  1  'st^'y-  The  house,  therefore,  addressed  his  majesty, 
A.  D.  1782.  requesting  him  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  the  American  colonies.  This  was 
a  most  important  event :  it  diffused  universal  joy  through 
the  kingdom,  and  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  cabi- 
March  27  ^^^'  '^''^  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed 
A.  D.  1782.  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  under  his  auspices 
measures  were  speedily  taken  for  effecting  a  general  peaccj 
Avhich  now  seemed  every  day  more  desirable. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  a 
succession  of  calamitous  intelligence.  In  the  preceding 
months  of  January  and  February  the  islands  of  Nevis  and 
St.  Christophers  had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  Minorca 
had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Great  and  well  founded 
apprehensions  were  also  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Jamai- 
ca. That  valuable  island,  however,  was  preserved  by  a  for- 
tunate event  which  served,  in  some  degree,  to  counterbalance 
the  recent  dis'isters.  Admiral  Rodney  having  fallen  in  with 
the  French  fleet  under  the  count  deGrasse,  in  its  way  to  join 
that  of  the  Spaniards  off  St.  Domingo,  attacked  it  while  the 
van  was  too  far  advanced  to  support  the  centre,  and  gained 
a  signal  victory.  The  French  admiral,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris* 
of  a  huiulred  and  ten  guns,  was  tiiken,  with  two  of  seventy- 
four  and  one  of  sixly^four  guns.  A  seventy-four  also  blew 
up  by  accident  after  .slie  had  struck,  and  another  of  the  same 
rate  was  sunk  during  (he  action.  Thirty-six  chests  of  money 

•  This  ship,  which  was  a  present  made  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the 
French  monarch,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  176,000/. 
sterling.  Slie  had  on  board  at  tier  departure  from  port  1,300  men,  in- 
cluding-marines  and  land  forces,     Anderson's  If-st.  CcmiT),  4.  p.  416, 
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intended  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  ll»c  troops  destined 
for  the  conqnest  of  Jamaica,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  And  l)y  a  singular  coiucidoiicc.  which  i^reatly  en- 
hanced the  victory,  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  with  the  bat- 
tering cannon  and  travelling  carriages,  happened  to  be  ou 
board  of  the  caj)tured  vessels. 

But  amongst  the  variety  of  scenes  exhibited  in  this  event- 
ful war,  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  most  tremendous  was 
the  attack  and  defence  of  Gibralter.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  Spaniards  had  besieged  this  place  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  grand  attack  was 
Sept.  13  ^^  ''^^^  made  with  ten  floating  butteries  of  bomb 
A.D  1782.  proof  construction,  mounted  willi  two  hundred  and 
twelve  brass  twenty-six  pounders  in  (he  hulks  of  ships  of  from 
six  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  tons  burden.  Princes  of  the 
blood  and  nobles  of  the  highest  distinction,  both  in  Spain  and 
France,  had  appeared  as  volunteers  at  tlie  siege,  and  honoured 
with  their  presence  this  formidable  assault,  which  was  planned 
by  the  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  a  French  engineer  of  great  emi- 
nence. The  whole  design  displayed  consummate  skill,  and 
its  execution  was  attempted  with  equal  courage  and  reso- 
lution. Early  in  the  morning  the  floating  batteries  ad- 
vanced, and  having  anchored  in  a  line  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which 
was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mortars  in  the  lines  and 
approaches  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  same  instant  the  garri- 
son opened  all  its  batteries,  pouring  forth  showers  of  red  hot 
balls  from  the  guns,  and  of  shells  from  the  howi(;ccrs  and 
mortars.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery 
playing  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  scene  which  neither  pen 
can  describe  nor  pencil  can  paint,  and  of  which  imagination 
can  scarcely  form  a  competent  idea.  This  tremendous  fire 
continued,  w  ithout  the  least  intermission  on  either  side,  until 
noon,  when  that  of  the  assailants  began  somewhat  to  abate. 
The  impression  made  by  the  numerous  red  hot  balls  from  the 
garrison  had  at  length  proved  irresistible.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  largest  of  the  floating  batteries  were  perceived 
to  be  on  fire,  and  before  one  the  next  morning  the  rest  were 
in  flames  aud  in  a  short  time  consumed.     A  number  of  rock- 
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els  were  thrown  up  as  signals  of  distress  ;  and  the  humanity 
whicli  the  English  displayed  in  their  active  and  successful 
exertions  for  saving  their  perishing  enemies,  redounded  not 
less  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character  than  the  signal 
hravery  with  which  they  had  repelled  their  attack.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  this  celehrated  assault  of  Gibraltcr,  which 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  exhibitions  of 
courage  and  skill  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.*  And  the 
manner  in  which  the  brav*  general  Elliot  and  his  garrison 
maintained  the  reputation  of  Britain,  against  the  most  pow- 
erful and  best  arranged  combination  of  naval  and  military 
force  that  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  brought  against  any  for-' 
tress,  will  immortalize  them  in  history,  and  consecrate  the 
memory  of  their  exploits  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  floating  batteries  having  de- 
livered the  garrison  of  Gibralter  from  all  apprehensions  of 
a  second  assault,  it  only  remained  to  throw  in  supplies  of  am- 
munition and  provisions  in  order  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the 
blockade.  By  the  vigorous  measures  of  administration,  and 
the  bold  and  skilful  conduct  of  admiral  Howe,  this  was  com- 
pletely effected.  His  lordship  having  sailed  with  thirty-four 
ships  of  the  line  for  the  relief  of  this  important  place,  ac- 
complished his  design  in  the  face  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  which,  although  considerably  superior  in 
strength,  declined  an  engagement.  After  this  affair  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  \>  ere  of  trifling  importance.  In  (he 
East  Indies  the  Dutch  sclilements  of  Negapatnam  and 
Trincomale  surrendered  (o  the  British  forces.  But  the 
French  made  themselves  masters  of  Cullalore,  and  retook 
Trincomale.  Some  partial  and  indecisive  actions  also  took 
place  between  the  French  and  British  squadrons  in  the  Indian 
seas. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  happen- 
ed on  the  1st  of  July  in  this  year,  had  damped  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  of  great  national  benefits  from 
the  new  administration.     Never  had  Great  Britain  possessed 

*  For  a  circiimstantiul  detail  of  tMs  mcmorub'e  attack,  see  Drink- 
water's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltcr. 
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a  more  patriotic  minister,  and  lus  death  was  regarded  as  a 
j)iil)lic  misfortune,  The  earl  oT  ^^hell)urne,  however,  sue 
ceeded  tlie  martpiis  in  liis  oftice  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
Thcprclimina-  and  adopted  his  political  views.     Under  hisaus- 

ries  were  set-   pjcpj,  jj„  e„j  ^.^g  jxjt  to   a  ruinous  war,  which, 

tied  Jail   20,     '  .'  . 

A.  1).  1783.     without  any  attainable  object,  delii:;ed  the  two 

lieraispheres  widi  blood.  Treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
hetween  the  belligerent  powers.  Great  Britain  ceded  to 
France  all  tlie  possessions  held  by  the  latter  before  t!ie  war, 
and  renounced  every  claim  with  respect  to  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk.  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of 
Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Christopiicrs,  St.  Vincent,  Do- 
minica, Nevis,  and  Montscrral,  and  guaranteed  Fort  James 
and  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing  that  the  gum  trade  should 
continue  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  year  1755.  And  in 
order  to  prevent  disputes  concerning  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
cry,  the  limits  of  the  two  nations  in  that  resjicct,  were  exact- 
ly defined.  To  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  East  and  West 
Florida  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Spain  agreed  to  restore 
to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of  Providence  and  the  Baliamas, 
but  they  had  been  retaken  before  the  peace  was  signed.  Trin- 
comale  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  who  gave  up  to  Gifeat 
Britain  the  fort  of  Negapatnam,  witli  liberty  to  treat  for  its 
restitution  on  the  principle  of  an  equivalent. 

In  the  treaty  with  ihe  Americans,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  the  thirteen  provinces  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  states,  renouncing  all  claims  to  their  government, 
property,  and  territorial  rights.  Boundary  lines  were  very 
minutely  dj'awn  between  the  territory  of  the  united  states  and 
the  .remaining  American  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
some  concessions  were  obtained  in  favour  of  the  loyalists. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  remain  open  to 
both  parties,  as  well  as  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

We  cannot  peruse  the  history  of  (he  American  war  with- 
out remarking  some  of  its  peculiar  characleristics.  These 
are  chiefly  the  difficulties  with  which  the  congress  and  the 
commanders  had  to  struggle  in  regard  to  the  levying  of  their 
forces,  providing  for  their  payment,  and  furnishing  them  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  clothing.     These  difficulties,  wliieh 
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impeded  all  their  military  operations,  originated  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  colonics,  and  the  structure  of  tlieir  po- 
litical system.  It  has  been  already  observed  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Avar,  America  was  almost  destitute  of  Eu- 
ropean goods,  and  had  but  a  few  internal  manufactures.  From 
these  eauses  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  provide  cloth- 
ing for  their  troops  ;  and  the  same  observations  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  arms  and  amnunntion.  The  poverty  of  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  depreciation  of  their  paper  money  augmented 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  congress,  and  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  soldiers.*  And  the  patriotism  and  patience 
of  their  troops,  who  performed  the  most  painful  marches 
often  almost  naked  and  without  shoes,  in  the  most  inclement 
seasons,  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  admired.  But  the  great- 
est embarrassments  of  the  Americans  arose  from  their  polit- 
ical system.  The  congress  was  not  the  representative  body 
of  one  large  community,  but  of  thirteen  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent states.  AH  its  resolutions  were,  therefore,  to  be  execu- 
ted by  the  separate  states,  which  occasioned  great  tardiness 
and  confusion.  From  these  causes  the  provincial  quotas  were 
often  brought  so  late  into  the  field  as  entirely  to  frustrate  the 
views  of  the  commanders,  especially  as  from  the  short  in- 
listments  almost  the  whole  army  was  annually  renewed. f  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  regular  force  of  the  Aarerieans,  at 
any  period  of  the  war,  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thous- 
and men,  of  whom  seldom  more  than  two  thirds,  sometime* 
not  more  than  half,  were  fit  for  duty  ;  and  their  militia  were 
never  to  be  relied  on  in  any  arduous  enterprise. t  Yet  this 
small  number  of  raw,  undisciplined,  and  half  naked  troops^ 

*  From  this  depreciation  of  paper  money,  tlie  pay  of  an  American 
captain  would  scarcely  provide  him  with  shoes.  Life  of  Wasliington,  4. 
I>.  268. 

f  Some  of  the  men  were  inlisted  for  three  years  and  some  during  the 
war  ;  but  the  greatest  number  only  for  one  year,  and  many  for  still  short- 
er periods. 

t  In  1780  congress  intended  to  have  in  the  field  25,000  effective  men. 
In  1781  a  resolution  of  congress  called  for  an  army  of  37,000  men ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  half  the  number  were  ever  raised,  or  that  if  levied 
they  could  have  been  maintained.     INTarshaM,  4.  p.  303,  and  p.  502,  5cc. 
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successfully  resisted  the  mighty  power  of  Great  Britain,  when 
in  the  meridian  of  its  groiitness.    Posterity  will  he  astonished 
that  the  Biitisli    nunisters  did  not,  at  an  curly  period  of  the 
contest,  siMid    a   force  siinicicnt  to  reduce  the  colonics  to  ohe- 
dicncc,  in  ^^llich  case  foreign  states  would  not  Iiave  engaged 
in  their  cjuarrcl.     Had  Great  Britain  sent  such  armies  across 
the  Atlantic  as  she  supported  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  in  (he  seven  years  war  in  Germa- 
ny, or  as  are  now  employed  in   Portugal,  it  appears    evident 
that,  according  to  all  human  probability,  America  must  have 
been  brought  to   submission    before   either  France   or  Spain 
ever  thought  of  hazarding  a  war  in  support  of  her  cause.    But 
so  inadequate   was   the  force  employed  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  object,  that,  if  we  except  the  disastrous  aftairs   of  gene- 
rals   Burgoyne    and   Cornwallis,  all  the  actions  between  the 
British   and  American  armies  were  no  more  than  skirmishes, 
which  would  scarcely  be  thought   worthy    of  mention  in   the 
history  of  European  wars.*     But  in  reviewing  the  diminu- 
tive armies  which  had  contended  for  dominion  in  America,  it 
must  be  considered  that,  with  every  possible  exertion.  Great 
Britain  could  only  hare  postponed  an  event  which  must  sooner 
or  later  have  happened.     From  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
evident  that  the  western  could  not  for  ever  remain  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  eastern  hemisphere. f 

After  concisely  relating  the  origin,  progress,  and  result  of 
the  American  war,  and  delineating  its  prominent  and  peculiar 
features,  it  is  requisite  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  aftairs  of  India 
— a  subject  not  less  connected  with  the  commercial,  political, 
and  military  history  of  Great  Britain.  Hyder  Ally,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  tactical  art 

•  None  of  tlie  actions  vvliich  look  place  between  llie  Britisli  and  Ame- 
ricans exl)ibit  a  list  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side:  in 
general  the  number  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  or  at  the  most  five  or 
six  hundred,  and  except  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  tlie  number  of 
prisoners  never  amounted  to  any  thing  ni-ar  a  thousiiml  This  will  ap- 
pear from  a  perusal  of  Marshairs  claborale  Life  of  Wasliington  ;  of  Ham. 
say's  and  Gordon's  History  of  the  American  war,  and  of  other  histoiians 
who  have  treated  the  same  subject. 

t  See  the  observations  already  made  on  tliis  subject. 
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•iniong  the  Frencli,  and  distinguished  himself  in  their  service^ 
having,  in  (lie  year  1763,  been  advanced  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Mysore,  deposed  his  sovereign,  and  usurped  the 
throne.  In  a  short  time  he  extended  his  dominions  till  his 
power  became  formidable  to  the  British  East  India  Compa- 
ny. It  was  at  length  deemed  expedient  to  check  his  ambition. 
A  war'was  commenced  in  1707,  and  was  carried  on  for  more 
than  two  years  with  various  success.  In  1769,  Hyder  advan- 
ced within  a  little  distance  of  Madras,  and  compelled  the 
government  to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  But  in 
1774,  the  British  having  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Rohil- 
las,  invaded  and  conquered  their  country,  as  well  as  several 
other  large  tracts.  By  these  conquests  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  the  East  India  Company,  were  advanced  to  the  west- 
ward within  twenty-five  miles  of  Agra,  north  westward  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  Ganges,  and 
south  westward  to  the  Jumma.* 

In  1778,  a  war  commenced  between  the  British  and  the 
Mahrattas.f  About  the  same  time  the  war  broke  out  between 
Great  Britain  and  France;  and  Hyder  Ally,  probably  ex- 
pecting assistance  from  the  French,  levied  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into  the 
Carnatie.  For  some  time  the  rapiil  success  of  his  arms 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  British  power  in  the  In- 
dian peninsula;  but  the  enterprising  genius,  the  skilful  ma- 
nceuvres,  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  general  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this  formidable  invader. 
During  several  years,  Hyder  Ally,  being  supported  by  the 
French,  maintained  an  obstinate  contest.  At  length,  being 
weary  of  a  war  carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  without  any 
prospect  of  success,  he  sincerely  desired  its  termination.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  see  that  event4     He  died  in  1782,  and  was 

*  The  Jiimma  is  a  rlvei'  which  runs  past  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  falls  into 
the  Gung-cs. 

I  On  lliis  occasion,  a  biijrn'Jc,  consisting  of  7C0O  Indians,  cominanded 
by  Euiopean  officers,  traversed  the  whole  covmlry  from  tlie  river  Jmnma 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar.     M,  Kcnnell's  Memoir,  introduction. 

if  Sir  Eyic  Coote,  who  obtained  so  much  honour  by  his  conduct  In  tbi? 
War,  died  a^cut  five  months  after  his  celebra'ed  riv.il.  Ilydcr  Ally.        • 

VOL.  ir.  A  aa 
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succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Tippoo  Siiili,  who,  in  1784. 
coJU'Iuded  a  (rciity  of  peace  willi  Ihc  Knglisli. 

Great  Britain  now  saw  tranquillity  restored  throu^liout  all 
her  possessions;  but  the  terms  of  the  general  peace  conclu- 
ded in  Europe,  met  with  no  small  degree  of  disapprobation.* 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  tfiat  the  American  war  had 
no  longer  any  attainable  object.  The  fatal  contest  iiad  di- 
minished, in  an  alarming  degree,  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  more  than  doubled  the  national  debt,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  continued  without  an  enormous  and  rap- 
idly increasing  expense. t 

The  peaceful  and  prosperous  period  of  ten  years  which  en- 
sued, nfl'ords  few  materials  for  history. 

It  will,  therefore,  suHiee  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  ge- 
neral complexion  of  affairs,  and  of  a  few  particular  circum- 
stances which  mark  this  uniform  scene  of  public  tranquillity 
and  progressive  improvement.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  a  change  took  place  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Fox  and 
lord  North  were  made  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  duke  of 
Portland  succeeded  lord  Slielburne  in  the  olfice  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  This  was  called  the  coalition  ministry,  which 
remained  in  power  till  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  his  famous  bill 
_j  jj,  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
A  D  ir83  ny.  The  rejection  of  this  bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  caused  some  ferment  in  tlic  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the 
parliament ;  and,  two  days  after,  a  royal  message  re(jnired 
ihe  two  secretaries  to  send  in  tlie  seals  of  their  office.  At 
tlie  same  time,  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  the  duke  of  I'ortland  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  brought  his  friends  into  most  of 
the  oilier  departments  of  administration. 

*  The  rixlJrcss  of  Uuii.ks  for  the  pence  was  can  led  la  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  inajorUj-  of  72  to  50;  but  lost  in  llic  House  of  Commons  bv 
a  mujorlty  of  C24  to  208. 

f  Before  the  coinmcnccmcnl  of  tlie  war,  the  iinports  were  valued  at 
14,815,855/.  and  tbc  rxports  at  17.2S8,486/.  slcilinjj.  In  irS2,  the  last 
year  of  ttie  war,  the  imports  amoiiiUcd  only  to  the  value  of  10,341,628/. 
exports  to  13,009,458/.  In  1775,  the  public  debt  ainountcd  lo  129,146,322/. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  In  1783,  it  was  252,318,198/.  See  iM'Ai- 
tlau's  Finaiicial  and  I'olitlcal  FaclSj  p  281,  append.  No.  5. 
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For  some  time,  however,  the  new  ministers  had  to  contend 
with  a  formidable  opposition.  An  appeal  to  the  people  was 
,  oc  '"at'e  by  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  proceeding 
A.  D  1784.  to  a  new  election.* 

This  measure  proved  successful.     Public  opinion  declared 

-,    ,„     itself  in  favour  of  the  minister;  and  on  the  meet- 
May  IS, 

A.  D.  1784  ing  of  the  new  parliament,  he  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  a  great  majority.  One  of  his  first  measures  was 
his  introduction  of  the  famous  East  India  bill  for  establishing 
a  power  of  controul  in  this  kingdom,  by  which  the  executive 
government  in  India  is  connected  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  empire. f  This  bill  passed  through  both  houses 
without  any  violent  opposition,  and  was  the  most  important 
affair  transacted  this  session.  The  following  year,  Mr.  Pitt 
Anril  18  "n*^c'*took  with  some  ardour  the  business  of  parlia- 
A.  D.  1785  mentary  reform,  and  introduced  a  specific  plan  for 
that  purpose;  but,  after  a  long  and  argumentative  debale,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable  majority. t  In 
'  the  following  year,  both  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament concurred  in  a  measure  which  promised,  and,  indeed, 
has  produced  great  national  benefit.  This  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund,  on  a  permanent  principle,  which  had 
never  before  been  effected.  The  sum  of  one  million  was  to 
be  annually  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  fund  being 
rendered  alienable,  and  constantly  improved  by  the  system  of 
compound  interest,  had  an  effect  in  reducing  the  national  debt, 

•  At  this  critical  juncture,  tlie  great  seal  of  the  king-dom  was  stolen 
from  the  house  of  th.e  lord  chancellor  This  singular  occurrence  gave 
rise  to  various  surmises,  but  was  not  followed  by  any  important  conse- 
quences. 

■f  The  board  of  controul  consists  of  six  persons  nominated  by  the  kin"-, 
among  whom  are  one  of  the  secretaries  of  stale,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  This  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  all  concerns  that  in 
anywise  relate  to  the  civil  and  military  government  and  revenues  of  the 
British  territorial  possessions  in  India. 

T  The  principal  feature  of  the  minister's  plan  was,  the  suppression  of 
the  decayed  boroughs,  jind  the  transfer  of  their  representatives  to  the 
counties. 
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wliich  \vould  appear  iucrcdibic,  m  crc  it  not  proved  by  accurate 
ealculation.* 

Among  the  transactions  of  tJiis  year  may  be  noticed  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastini;s,  late  gnvernor-general  of  Bengal, 
on  various  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  pre- 
Fcb.  17,  tended  to  have  been  committed  by  him  in  that  oiUce. 
A.  D.  1787.  Mr.  Burke  took  the  lead  in  this  affair,  and  the  gov- 
ernor-general was  impeached  by  the  Commons  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  This  trial,  which  lasted  seven  years 
and  three  months,  has  fur  length  of  time  and  display  of  elo- 
quence, never  had  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. f 
But,  at  length,  after  the  most  minute  investigation,  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  honourablv  acquitted.     The  most  imnor- 

A.D.  1787.,      ,     .  ,  'p  4U     r  u      •  , 

tant  circumstance   ol    the  lollowing   year  was  the 

consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise,  a  measure  of  extra- 
ordinary labour  and  detail  :  but  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
commerce,  by  simplifying  the  intricacies  attending  mercan- 
tile transactions. 

I'lie  next  year  was  rendered  memorable  to  latest 
posterity,  by  the  first  legislative  effort  towards  the 
abolition  of  that  inhuman  and  infamous  traffic  in  slaves,  so 
long  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  great  disgrace  of  the  christian  religion  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Several  humane  and  benevolent  individuals  had, 
at  different  periods,  declared  themselves  advocates  for  the 
nnfortunate  negroes.  But  the  people  called  Quakers  may 
claim  the  honour  of  making  the  first  public  attempt  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  iniquitous  trade.  The  cause  had  been  first  taken 
i:p  by  the  quakers  of  America:  those  of  Great  Britain  fol- 
lov.ed  the  laudable  example,  and  presented  a  petition  on  that 

•  The  advantages  of  tlie  sinking  fund  arc  evident  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  the  money,  thus  appropriated,  is  improved  on  the  system  of 
compound  interest ;  but  loans  pay  only  simple  interest.  The  sinking 
fund  was,  in  the  year  1801,  supposed  to  pay  ofi"  annually  five  millions  of 
debt.     M' Arthur,  p.  282.  appendix. 

■j-  For  the  extraordinary  display  of  Mr.  Burke's  eloquence  on  this  oc 
casion,  see  Bissot's  Life  of  Burke. 
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subject  to  parliament.  The  cause  soon  became  popular : 
eminent  divines  and  eloquent  writers  recommended  it  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  W  ilberforcc,  and 
Sir  W.  Dolben,  concurred  in  bringing  the  aifair  before  par- 
liament; and  that  illustrious  assembly  entered  on  the  inves- 
tigation in  that  liberal  and  spirited  manner  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  British  senate.  The  result  was  an  act  for 
regulating  the  transportation  of  negro  slaves  from  the  Afri- 
can coast  to  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.*  This, 
however,  was  intended  only  as  a  temporary  relief,  preparatory 
to  the  abolition  of  a  traffic  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  christian  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

At  this  period,  Great  Britain  at  peace  with  her  neighbours 
and   united   at  home,   enjoyed  every  kind  of  public  felicity ; 
but  her  brilliant  prospects  were  suddenly  obscured  by  an  in- 
cident which  excited  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.     In  the 
autumn  of  1788,  his  Majesty  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous 
indisposition,   which   continued   so  long  that  the  parliament, 
after  many  interesting  debates,  resolved  that  the  prince  of 
Wales   should  be  requested  to  accept  the  regency  under  cer- 
tain  limitations.      But   early  in  the  ensuing  year, 
■  the  happy  event  of  his  majesty's  convalescence  put 
a  stop  to  the  contests  which  agitated  the  cabinet  and  the  sen- 
ate.    The  sorrow  and  alarm  which  the  illness  of  the  sove- 
reign had  diffused  through  the  nation,  now  gave  way  to  the 
April  23,  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  joy,  and,  on  his 
A.  D.  1789.  Majesty's  first   appearance  in  public,  and  his   so- 

•  For  an  account  of  the  stowage  of  negroes  on  board  the  slave  ships, 
before  this  act  was  passed,  see  Clarkson's  Hist.  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  vol  1  p.  329  ;  and  more  particularly  vol.  2.  p  112,  v.ilh  the  plate 
annexed.  The  room  allowed  to  each  man  slave  was  only  six  feet  in  length 
by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth  :  to  every  woman  five  feet  in  lenglh  by  sixteen 
inches  in  breadth  ;  to  a  boy  five  feet  in  length  by  fourteen,  and  to  a  girl 
four  feet  six  Inches  by  one  foot  in  breadth.  The  mortality  among  the 
slaves  in  voyages  from  the  nearest  coasts  of  Atiica  to  the  West  Indies, 
appeared,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  be  seventeen  times,  and  from  the 
more  distant  parts,  thirty-four  times  as  grca'.  as  the  usual  proportion  oi' 
death  lo  population.  For  the  destruction  caused  by  the  slave  trade  amonj 
the  British  seamen,  "-ee  Clarkson's  Hist,  of  the  Abolition,  2.  p.  339, 351. 
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Icinn  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  to  heaven  f«r 
his  recovery,  ail  classes  of  people  strove  with  laudable  emula- 
tion to  exhibit  proofs  of  atlachmcnt  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. 

Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  American 
■»var;  and  this  tranquil  period  had  unfolded  a  scene  of  pro- 
gressive prosperity,  which  demonstrated  the  uncertainty  of 
political  conjecture.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
contest,  the  measures  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  America, 
had  been  strenuously  opposed  by  a  numerous  party  in  both 
liouses  of  parliament ;  and  tlie  eloquence  of  Chatham  and 
Burke,  and  other  able  orators,  had  been  unsuccessfully  ex- 
erted to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain.  Both  the  advocates  for  the  war  and 
its  opponents,  however,  agreed  in  one  principal  point,  and 
founded  their  arguments  on  the  same  basis:  l)oth  parties  con- 
sidered the  independence  of  America  as  ruinous  to  Britain; 
and  this  was  the  universal  and  invariable  opinion  of  almost 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  But  time  soon  proved  the 
supposition  to  be  erroneous.  The  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  transatlantic  empire,  opened  an 
immense  market  to  tlie  merchandise  of  Europe ;  and  Great 
Britain  being  the  chief  manufacturing  country,  derived  the 
most  benefit  from  American  commerce  and  consumption. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  a  loss  that  politicians  considered 
as  Irreparable  and  inevitably  ruinous  to  the  parent  countrv, 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  had  flour- 
ished in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  any  former  period  of  her 
history. 

This  happy  state  of  things  was  very  near  being  interrupted 
by  an  unexpected  affiiir  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
British  merchants  had  opened  a  trade  with  the  north  western 
foast  of  America,  which,  till  partially  explored  by  the  cele- 
brated capf.  Cook,  had  been  equally  unknown  to  geographi- 
cal science  and  commercial  adventure.  This  distant  region 
was  supposed  to  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  those 
valuable  furs,  w  hich  fetch  so  high  prices  in  China ;  and 
llie  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  excited   to  explore 
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this  new  channel  of  commerce.  In  1785,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  four  vessels  from  London,  after  doubling  Cape 
Horn,  arrived  on  the  north  Mest  coast  of  America.  The 
success  of  the  enterprise  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. By  an  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  natives, 
cargoes  of  tlie  finest  furs  were  produced,  and  sold  lo  thi,' 
Chinese  at  so  high  a  price,  as  amply  to  reimburse  and  enrich 
the  adventurers.  Other  ships  from  Bengal  were  employed 
in  the  same  trade ;  and  a  settlement  was  formed  and  a  fac- 
tory established  at  Nootka  Sound,  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  But,  in  1789,  the.  Spaniards  pretending  a 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  western  coast  of  America, 
seized  on  the  settl-'ment;  and  the  British  vessels  that  were 
then  in  the  sound  were  for  some  time  detained,  but  after- 
wards permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  Of  these  trans- 
April  30,  actions  no  authentic  or  circumstantial  account  was 
A.  D  1790.  received  by  the  British  government,  until  ciptaiu 
Mears  presented  his  memorial.  After  this  communication,  a 
positive  demand  of  restitution  and  satisfiictlon  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  most  active  and  formidable 
preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made.  But  the  effusion  of 
human  blood  was  happily  prevented  by  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition which  prevailed  both  at  St.  James's  and  the  Escurial. 
His  catholic  majesty  complied  with  the  just  demands  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  A  convention  Avas  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs ;  and  the  right  of  the  British  crown 
to  the  possession  of  Nootka  Sound  was  acknowledged  by 
the  court  of  Spain.  The  cost  of  the  armament  prepared  on 
this  occasion  Avas  estimated  at  three  millions  sterling;  but 
the  expenses  of  a  war  miglit  have  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  times  that  sum. 

But  while  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  government  pre- 
served the  nation  from  war  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
accident,  ambition,  or  avarice,  involved  its  Indian  empiic 
in  contest  and  blood.  Of  all  the  native  princes  of  India, 
Tippoo  Saib,  son  and  successor  of  Ilyder  Ally,  was  the 
most  formidable  to  the  British  government,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  its  authority.     Soon  after  the  peace  of  Mangaloro. 
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in  I78i,  tt  variety  of  circumstances  concurred  to  excite  •• 
Avell-grounded  suspicion  that  a  plan  was  concerted  between- 
the  tyrant  of  Mysore  and  the  court  of  France,  for  the  an- 
noyance of  Great  Britain  in  her  Indian  possessions. 

The  execution  of  this  plan,  whatever  it  mii;ht  be,  was 
prevented  by  the  French  revolution.  But  the  complex 
politics  of  India  could  not  fail  of  affording  frequent  pre- 
texts for  hostilities.  The  Ilajah  of  Travancorc,  an  ally  of 
the  English,  having  entered,  although  somewhat  rashly,  into 
a  war  with  the  sultan,  the  company  could  not  refuse  him  the 
necessary  assistance.  But  without  attempting  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  motives  and  ostensible  pretexts  of  the  war, 
it  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  British  government  might 
justly  consider  the  opportunity  as  favourable  for  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  formidable  enemy,  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  the 
diminution  of  whose  power  must  be  a  service  rendered  to 
liumanity.  The  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  the  most  power- 
ful states  of  India,  were  then  in  alliance  with  the  British, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  concur  in  crushing  the  rising 
power  of  Mysore. 

The  war  commenced  in  June,  1790:  but  the  transactions 
of  the  first  campaign  were  not  of  great  importance.  The 
second  campaign  was  unfavourable  to  tise  British  and  their 
allies.  Lord  Cornwallis  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  even  penetrated  to  Seringaj)atam,  the 
capital;  but  a  dreadful  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  of 
grain,  and  an  epidemical  disease  among  the  troops,  obliged 
the  two  British  armies  under  lord  Cornwallis  and  general 
Abercroiiibie  to  retreat.  These  evils,  however,  vanished  by 
degrees.  The  junction  with  the  Mahrattas  artordi'd  a  sup- 
ply of  }>rovisi()us,  as  well  as  of  bullocks  for  drawing  tha 
artillery.  An  active  scene  of  war  now  commencod.  A 
number  of  forts,  which  interrupted  the  communication  of 
the  army  with  that  of  the  Nizam,  were  reduced.  Nundy- 
droog,  a  fortress  situated  on  a  mountain  seventeen  hundred 
feet  in  height,  was  taken  '>y  storm  on  tlie  18ih  of  October; 
and  tliis  brilliant  success  of  the  British  arms  was  fulloueil 
by  other  important  conquests. 
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But  the  most  sijleiulid  acliievement  of  this  campaign  was 
die  assault  and  capture  of  SevcriKlrof>g,  or  the  Rock  of 
Death,  a  stupendous  fortress  covering  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  which,  from  the  strength  of  its  situation  and 
the  noxious  quality  of  i(s  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the 
surrounding  hills  and  woods,  had  derived  its  terrific  name. 
Before  this  place  the  sultan  of  Mysore  had  flattered  iiimself 
that  one  half  of  the  Europeans  would  perish  by  sickness, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  sword.  The  event,  however, 
proved  contrary  to  his  expectation.  The  garrison  trusted 
more  to  the  strength  of  the  place  than  to  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  on  the  21st  December,  1791,  being  only  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  siege,  this  fortress,  hitherto  deemed  im- 
pregnable, was  taken  by  assault  m  less  than  an  hour,  in  open 
day,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  whole  force  of 
the  allies,  except  the  Bombay  army,  was  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hooleadroog;  and,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1792, 
they  began  their  march  towards  Seringapatam  :  on  the  5th, 
Ihcy  took  a  position  within  six  miles  of  Tippoo's  fortified 
camp.  On  the  following  morning,  lord  Cornwallis  having 
reconnoitred  the  sultan's  position,  ordered  a  general  attack 
to  be  made  in  the  evening.  The  plan  of  attack  was  equally 
bold  and  judicious  :  the  result  was,  that  Tippoo  was  driven 
from  his  camp  into  Seringapatam  :  all  his  redoubts  were 
taken,  and  a  lodgement  was  made  on  the  island  in  which  the 
city  is  seated.  On  the  16th  February,  general  Abererombie, 
with  the  troops  from  Bombay,  joined  the  main  army.  All 
possible  preparations  were  now  made  for  earrying  the  capital 

*  Severndroog'  stands  in  the  way  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatan; 
It  is  a  "vast  mountain  of  rock,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  above  half  a  mile 
in  perpendicular  height  from  a  base  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumfer 
ence,  embraced  by  walls  on  every  side,  and  defended  by  cross  walls  and 
barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed  accessible.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  divided  by  a  chasm  into  two  hills,  which  baving;^each  their  defences, 
form  two  distinct  citadels,  capable  of  being  maintained  independent  of  the 
lower  works,  and  affording  a  secure  retreat,  which  might  encourag'e  the 
jjamson  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity."     Nan-,  p.  6/ 
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by  assault.  Tippoo  sultan,  lionovpr,  warded  oft'  the  blow 
by  commeucini;  a  negociation.  The  dictates  of*  poHey  might 
suggest  the  exjicdicncy  of  sparing  the  sultan  of  Mysore  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and 
the  Britit»!i  general  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  so  many  brave 
soldiers  as  must  have  fallen  in  storming  the  city  of  Seringa- 
patam.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  on  the  lyth  of 
March,  1792:  the  principal  articles  were,  that  Tippoo  Saib 
vas  to  cede  to  the  allied  powers  half  of  his  dominions:* 
that  he  should  pay  three  crores,  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees : 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  restored;  and  that  two  of  the 
three  eldest  sons  of  the  sultan  should  be  delivered  as  hostages 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty.  Thus  did  lord  Corn- 
wallis  conduct,  with  consummate  skill  and  signal  success,  a 
war  in  which  the  British  empire  in  India  obtained  not  only 
greater  security,  but  also  a  considerable  addition  of  terri- 
tory.! 

In  exhibiting  this  sketch  of  the  Indian  war,  it  was  neces- , 
sary  to  anticipate  the  order  of  time  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
the  narrative  lucid  and  succinct.  We  must  now  return  to  a 
more  peaceful  and  domestic  portion  of  our  history.  While 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were  triumphant  in  India,  her 
legislature  displayed  its  liberality  of  sentiment  by  consider- 
ably extending  the  toleration  already  enjoyed  by  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  catholic  religion.  A  bill  for  that  pur- 
Fcb.  21,  P*^^^  ^^^*  l^rought  in  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  the  tM  o 
A.D.  1791-  houses  entered  on  the  suliject  in  a  manner  that  did 
them  infinite  honour.  The  bill  passed  without  opposition, 
and  met  with  the  approbation  of  every  liberal  minded  pro- 
testant  in  the  kingdom.  Religious  perseciiliyn  is  the  off- 
spring of  dark  and  barbarous  ages:  in  proportion  as  the 
minds  of  men  become  more  enlightened,  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion must  gain  the  ascendency. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  and  Ottoman  empires. 

*  The  Brltlsl),  the  Nizam,  and  ihe  MuhraUas. 

f  This  sketch  of  the  wnv  of  Mysore  is  chiefly  ti'.ken  from  major  Diioni's 
excellent  iiaa-ativc. 
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A  large  naral  armament  was  equipped,  and  maintained,  for 
the  space  of  four  months,  at  an  enormous  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Turks.  The  proposed  war  against 
Russia,  however,  was  extremely  unpopular.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  it  had  met  with  great  opposition  ;  and  Ihe  peo- 
ple of  England  could  scarcely  perceive  the  expediency  of 
lavishing  their  blood  and  their  treasure  for  the  purpose  of 
determining,  whether  a  district,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
in  the  barbarous  regions  of  Scythia,  should  be  assigned  (o 
the  sceptre  of  Moscow,  or  to  that  of  Constantinople.  The 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
prevent  the  dreaded  hostilities;  and  Catharine  IT.  acknowl- 
edged the  powers  of  his  eloquence  by  placing  his  bust  be- 
tween those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.* 

About  this  time  tlie  French  revolution  began  to  darken, 
with  its  baleful  shades,  the  political  horizon  of  Europe.  Its 
evident  tendency  towards  a  turbulent  democracy,  had  excited 
a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  in  most  of  the  cabinets,  and 
its  pernicious  principles  began  to  spread  into  the  neiglibour- 
ing  countries.  In  Great  Britain  it  had  become  a  common 
subject  of  popular  discussion,  and  had  produced,  in  the  pub- 
lie  mind,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  Some 
regarded  it  as  an  event  which  threatened  to  convulse  the 
whole  system  of  civilized  society  :  others  imagined  that  they 
saw  the  commencement  of  a  golden  age  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  of  general  peace  throughout  Europe.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  soon  excited  all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit, 
which  was  daily  inflamed  by  injurious  insinuations,  conveyed 
in  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets.  In  many  of  the 
large  towns  of  Great  Britain,  associations  had  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating,  by  a  convivial  meeting,  the 
anniversary  of  the  French  revolution.  But  these  proceed- 
ings did  not  escape  the  animadversion  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  represented  the  admirers  of  the  new  constitution  of 
France  as  determined  republicans,  and  the  celebration  of  this 

♦  This  yciu'tlic  riglit  of  juries  to  decide  bo'di  on  the  law  .ind  the  fact  in 
case  of  libels,  was  dc'.ciTnined  bypailiamcr.lin  puryuanceof  a  bill  broiig'ht 
jn  by  Mr,  I"o\. 
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annual  festival  as  an  act  of  sedition.  TIicsc  representations 
had  a  considerable  eftect  ou  the  public  mind  :  the  anniversary 
meetings,  on  iljc  lilli  Jiilv.  be;^an  to  give  general  umbrage  to 
those  VI  ho  dreaded  the  diil'usion  of  revolutionary  principles 
and  the  JnflueiKC  of  example.  The  gentlemen  who  met  on 
that  dav  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  London,  were 
about  fifteen  hundred  in  number;  but  rumours  having  been 
spread  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  meeting,  the  populace 
began  to  collect  in  a  tumultuous  manner  j  and  the  company, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  dispersed  at  an  early 
hour.  It  was  evident  that  tliese  revolutionary  meetings  were 
becoming  extremely  uniiopular  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
But  in  the  large  and  po]>!!lous  town  of  Birmingham,  vVhere 
a.  violent  animosity  had  long  subsisted  between  the  high 
church  parly  and  (be  dissenters,  religious  bigotry  concurred 
M'ith  party  politics  in  producing  the  most  dreadful  effects.  A  . 
festive  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  14th  July,  in  comraem- 
moration  of  the  fall  of  despotism  in  France,  and,  on  the  Mon- 
day preceding,  some  copies  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  se- 
ditious liand-bjll  were  left  at  an  inn  by  a  person  unknown, 
and  circulated  among  the  inhabitants.  This  paper,  'nhich 
proposed  the  French  revolution  as  a  model  for  the  English, 
excited  a  considerable  ferment  in  the  town:  the  friends  of 
the  meeting  published  an  advertisement,  disclaiming  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  which  it  contained  ;  and  the  mag- 
istrates olfered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  discover- 
ing the  author?,  printers,  or  publishers  ;  but  the  vile  incen- 
diaries could  not  be  traced.  So  many  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Birmingham,  ou 
the  11th  July  the  hotel  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  was 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  crowd,  testifying  their  disappro- 
bation by  reiterated  shouts  of  "Church  and  King,"  sacred 
and  venerable  names,  which  by  faction  and  bigotry  are  too 
often  prostituted  to  the  most  pernicious  of  purposes.  On  the 
departure  of  the  company,  the  windows  of  the  hotel  were 
demolished.  An  ignorant  and  bigolted  populace,  confound- 
ing the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  with  that  of  religion, 
and  reviving  the  scenes  which  eleven  years  before  had  dis- 
graced the  metropolis,  proceeded   to  set  fire  to  two  large 
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meeting  houses  of  Ibe  dissenters,  which  were  soon  destroyed  ; 
and  the  dwelling-house  of  Dr.  Priestly,  with  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  library,  his  philosophical  apparatus,  and  all 
his  manuscripts,  underwent  a  similar  fate.  The  next  day 
this  infatuated  multitude  demolished  the  elegant  mansion  of 
Mr.  Ryland,  where  finding  a  profusion  of  liquor,  a  horrible 
scene  of  intoxication  ensued  ;  and  many  of  the  rioters  per- 
ished in  the  cellars  by  suifocation,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof.  The  houses  of  Mr.  Mutton,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Birmingham,  with  several  others,  were  also  destroyed  by 
the  mob,  who  continued  their  depredations  till  Sunday,  w  hen 
a  military  force  arriving,  suppressed  these  disorders.  Seve- 
ral of  the  rioters  were  taken,  and  brought  to  trial  j  and  four 
of  them  being  found  guilty,  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  gal- 
lows. Such  are  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  sometimes 
darken  the  annals  of  a  civilized  age  and  country,  and  which, 
ought  to  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  were  it  not  requisite 
that  they  should  be  recorded  as  a  warning  against  their  re- 
petition, and  an  example  of  the  baleful  eft'ects  which  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  political  fanaticism  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  populace. 

The  French  revolution,  however,  began  to  as- 
■*  ■  ■  '  *  sume  a  most  formidable  aspect ;  and  the  diffusion 
of  its  principles,  which  daily  became  more  contagious,  exci- 
ted universal  alarm.  Hostilities  had  already  commenced  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  or- 
der to  be  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  and  to  provide  both  for 
the  internal  peace  and  external  security  of  his  kingdom,  issued 
a  royal  proclamation  against  seditious  meetings,  which  was 
followed  by  an  order  for  embodying  the  militia.  Those 
measures,  which  considerably  engaged  the  public  attenlioUn^ 
excited  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  testifying 
the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Ar.d  in  the  beginning  of 
'  '  ^-  the  following  year,  numerous  associations  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  republican  principles 
and  theories.  These  had  been  widely  diffused  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  by  the  writings  of  Paine,  and 
other  political   inrrndiaricfi ;  but  the  most  respectable  and. 
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opiilcnt  classes  of  the  commiinily,  justly  appreciating  the 
Britisli  cnnstiJution,  were  averse  t(»  any  kind  of  innovation. 

Such  was  (lie  inlernal  stale  of  Great  ]>ritain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  (he  revolutionary  v,  ar.  The  first  ostensible 
pretext  for  a  rnpdire  was,  (he  opening  of  (lie  Scheldt  by  the 
French  in  direet  contravention  (o  exislin^E^  (reatics — a  mea- 
sure extremely  injurious  to  Holland.  This  was  scarcely  a 
cause  sufficient  to  impel  Great  Britain  to  war,  considering 
the  litlle  disposition  shewn  by  the  Dutch  to  asseit  (heir  claim 
to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that  river.*  But  the  memora- 
ble decree  issued  by  the  national  convention  of  France,  of- 
fering fraternization  and  military  aid  to  all  those  people  who 
should  revolt  against  tlieir  respective  governments,  might  be 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  nations,  and 
consequently  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  cabinets  of 
Europe.  The  general  resentment  and  alarm  were  also  greatly 

Jan  21  increased  by  (be  memorable  execution  of  the  un- 
A.D.  1793.  fortunate  Louis  W\.  whose  fate  excited  ur.iversal 
commisseration,  and  confirmed  all  the  courts  of  Europe  in 
their  resolution  to  oppose,  and,  if  possible,  extinguish  a  rev- 
olutionary and  regicidal  system,  which  threatened  the  des- 
truction of  all  existing  governments.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neutrtJity,  at  length 
deemed  it  expedient  to  break  oil"  all  intercourse  with  France 
— a  country  now  considered  as  a  volcano,  of  which  the 
dreadful  concussions  were  about  to  convulse  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  If  we  examine  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  ever 
since  the  days  of  William  111.  and  queen  Anne,  and  reflect 
on  the  vast  profusion  of  Britisli  blood,  and  of  British  trea- 
sure, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Netherlands  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  as  a  barrier  to  England,  and  the  only 
means  of  j)reserving  the  independence  of  Holland,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  government  of  this  country  could  not  behold, 
v.ilhout  jealousy,  the  annexation  of  those  provinces  to  the 
French  republic.     And   if  to    these   considerations  we  add 

*  Tlie  exclusive  navigallon  of  the  Scheldt  liad  been  assigned  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  1648,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
i'.iaUes  guaranteed  both  by  England  and  France 
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<)ie  agitated  state  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  kingdom,  and 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  revo- 
lutionary principles,  we  shall  clearly  j)orceive  tlie  con- 
(Jurrence  of  causes  which  involved  Great  Britain  in  the 
storm  that  burst  over  the  tomb  of  liie  murdered  monarch  of 
France. 

The  cxeeullon  of  that  unfortunate  prince  was  the  prelude 
to  a  general  war.  The  French  ambassador,  M.  Chauvelin, 
was  ordered  to  retire  from  England  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  dismissal,  the  national  convention  issued  a  declaration  of 
Mar  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  French  general,  Dumourier, 
entered  the  Dutch  territory,  and  took  possession  of  Breda 
and  Gertrudenberg.  The  French,  however,  being  attacked 
by  the  Austrian  general,  Clairfait,  were  compelled  to  retire 
with  considerable  loss.  The  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  also 
defeated  tlie  French  under  general  Valence,  who  lost  above 
five  thousand  men.  At  length  Dumourier  himself  received 
M  rch  18  ^  ^°**^  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Neerwinden,  and 
A.  D  1793  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  vicinity  of  Louvain. 
That  celebrated  commander  was  now  suspected  of  treachery; 
and  the  minister  of  war,  Bournonville,  with  four  commis- 
sioners, were  sent  from  the  convention  to  arrest  him,  and 
send  him  to  Paris.  The  result  of  tlje  business  was  contrary 
to  their  expectation  :  by  the  general's  orders  they  were  seiz- 
ed, and  delivered  as  prisoners  to  the  Austiians.  From  this 
moment,  if  not  before,  Dumourier  resolved  to  march  to  Paris, 
and  overthrow  the  convention ;  but,  finding  his  army  unwill- 
ing to  second  his  design,  he  consulted  his  personal  safety  b> 
escaping  to  the  Austrian  camp. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
general,  seeined  to  consolidate  the  extensive  confederacy 
formed  against  the  republic.  The  British  and  Hanoverian 
army,  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
had  now  joined  the  Austrians.*  General  Dampiere  had  suc- 
ceeded Dumourier  in  the  command  of  the  French  army  ;  but 

•  Tlie  French  republic  was  now  at  war  with  Austria,  Trussia,  Grea' 
Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Naples- 
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was  soon  after  de/'eatcil  and  slain.  Tlic  allies,  rigorously 
pursuing  (heir  advantages,  I'ornicd  the  sieges  of  Coiuie  and 
Valenciennes  :  Ike  former  of  these  places  surrendered  on  the 
10th  July,  to  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg;  and  the  latter,  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  duke  of  York.  The 
British  forces,  no«  separating  from  the  Austrians,  formed, 
with  the  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  &c.  a  distinct  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York      His  royal  highness  advan- 

Aug.  26,  ceil  to  Dunkirk,  and  formed  the  siege  of  that 
A.  D  ir'J3.  place.  A  naval  armament  from  England  was  to 
have  co-operated  with  the  land  forces  ;  but,  in  consequence 
either  of  neglect,  or  of  unavoidable  delay,  it  was  not  ready 
for  sea  at  the  time  expected — a  circumstance  which  totally 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  British  commander,  and  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ill  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  the  mean  while,  the  enemy's  gun-boats  dreadfully 
annoyed  the  besiegers  :  a  successful  sortie  was  made  by  the 
garrison  on  the  6th  of  September;  and  the  French  collecting 
in  superior  force,  the  duke  of  York,  after  displaying  great 

Sept.  7,  courage  and  conduct  in  several  actions,  was,  on  the 
A.  D.1793  following  day,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  with 
precipitation,  leaving  behind  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 
The  French  general,  Ilouehard,  being  tried  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  at  Paris,  was  guillotined  for  not  cutting  olV 
the  retreat  of  the  allied  army. 

In  the  mean  wMIe,  the  oppressive  and  sanguinary  mea- 
sures of  the  jacobin  government  of  France,  excited  great 
commotions  in  the  interior  and  southern  provinces.  The 
people  of  Toulon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  admi 
ral  lord  Hood,  who  took  possession  of  the  town  and  ship- 
ping, in  the  lianie  ef  Louis  XVTI.  This  step,  however, 
proved  extremely  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants.  The  army 
of  the  convention  appeared  before  Toulon,  and  immediately 

Nov.  "0,  commenced  the  siege.  The  British  general  O'Harn 
A.D.  1793.  ^vajj  taken  prisoner  in  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  and 
the  garrison  lost  on  this  occasion  about  a  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  It  was  soon  after  found  that 
Toulon  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  formidable  force 
hv  which  it  was  assailed.     A  treniendoHS  attack  being  made 
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bee.  19,  ^y  tlie  republican  army,  the  town  was  bombarded 
A  U.  1793.  from  noon  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  nheu  tJie  allies 
and  part  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  consult  their  safely  by 
flight.  The  evacuation  was  performed  with  such  precipita- 
tion, and  in  such  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger,  that 
altliough  some  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  destroyed, 
the  greatest  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  great 
number  of  tlie  inhabitants  had  crowded  on  board  the  English 
ships  ;  but  many  thousands  were  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  republicans,  who  bursting  into  the  town,  put  all  to  the 
sword  without  distinction.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horrors 
of  this  dreadful  night.  The  incessant  thundering  of  cannon, 
the  conflagration  of  the  town  and  the  shipping,  the  bustle  and 
confusion  on  shore  and  in  the  harbour,  w  ith  the  cries  of  tho 
people  amidst  the  general  massacre,  exhibited  a  scene  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conception. 

The  beginning  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by 

■    ■  the  important   alliances  which  the  court  of  Great 

Britain  concluded  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  By  the  con- 
vention between  the  courts  of  London  and  Petersburgh,  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  agreed  to  em- 
ploy their  respective  forces  in  the  "just  and  necessary  war" 
in  which  they  were  engaged  against  France,  and  reciprocally 
promised  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  common  consent. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  Catharine  11.  employed  her 
armies  in  the  subjugation  and  partition  of  Poland,  and  took 
no  active  part  whatever  in  the  war  against  France.  By  the 
treaty  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Turin,  Great  Bri- 
tain engaged  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  with  three  months  pay  ia 
advance.*  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  to  furnish 
eight  thousand  men  for  three  years,  in  return  for  which  aid 
England  was  to  grant  him  an  annual  subsidy  of  fifty-six 
tliousand,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  levy  money,  be- 
sides a  certain  sum  for  every   Hessian  soldier  that  should 

•  The  treaty  with  Russia  was  concluded  on  the  ?5t))  Marcl ,  and  that 
v.illi  Sardinia  on  the  2Jth  Ajiri',  1794. 

VOL.  II.  C  C  C 
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be  slain  ;  so  that  the  greater  the  iinmber  of  his  men  that 
were  killed,  the  greater  would  be  the  sums  of  inouey  to  come 
into  his  pocket. 

Soou  after  these  transactions,  the  attention  of  the  court 
and  the  kingdom  was  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  cor- 
responding societies,  which  had  been  suspected  of  designs 
hostile  to  the  British  constitulion.  In  consequence  of  an 
order  from  government,  the  books  and  papers  of  these  socie- 
ties, and  several  of  their  principal  members,  were  apprehend- 
ed, among  whom  were  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr.  Daniel 
Adams,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  IMr.  Jeremiah  Joicc,  Mr.  John 
Thelwall,  the  celebrated  lecturer,  Mr.  John  Augustus  Bon- 
iiey,  Mr.  Stewart  Kidd,  and  some  others.  These  gentlemen 
were  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  honourably  ac- 
(juitted.  The  country  had  aM  aited  the  issue  of  those  trials 
'with  anxious  suspense;  and  the  result  exhibited  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  laws,  at  a 
moment  when  the  scaftblds  of  revolutionary  France  were 
streaming  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent.* 

While  the  apprehensions  of  real  or  imaginary  dangers 
agitated  the  public  mind,  the  naval  po\>er  of  Great  Britain 
evinced  its  accustomed  superiority,  and  various  colonial  con- 
([uests  were  the  result  of  its  exertions.  The  island  of  To- 
bago, the  settlements  of  Fort  Jeremie,  and  Cape  Nicola 
]Mole,  in  St.  Domingo,  with  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Jjawrcnce, 
were  surrendered  to  the  Pinglish,  who  also  became  n)asters  of 
Pondieherry,  Mahe,  and  the  other  French  fortresses  in  India. 
But  the  continental  campaign  exhibited  a  train  of  tlie  most 
brilliant  successes  on  the  side  of  the  republic.  The  French 
generals,  Jourdan  and  Pichegru,  after  repeatedly  defeating 
tlie  allies,  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands.t  Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  also  surren- 
dered to  the  republican  arms. 

•  The  execution  of  the  king-  aiul  queen  of"  France,  and  every  other 
occurrence  in  which  Great  ISritain  Avas  not  immediately  concerned,  is 
omitted  in  tliis  compendiuni,  as  tlie  autlior  Iiab  treated  tliesc  allalrs  at 
large  in  his  General  History  of  Europe  since  the  i>cace  of  1783. 

•■  In  this  compendium  the  reader  will  not  expect  a  detailed  account  of 
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In  the  beffimiin*'  of  the  year,  the  Waal  beins 
'  frozen  over,  tlie  French  army,  nnder  general  Piche- 

Jan.  10  S*""?  crossed  that  river  on  the  ice  ;  and  the  allies 
A.  D.  1795.  being  attacked  at  every  point,  and  totally  defeated, 
were  obliged  to  retire.  The  British  troops,  after  suffering  in- 
credible hardships,  and  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  made  good  its  retreat  to  Bremen, 
from  whence  it  returned  by  sea  to  England.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  with  his  family  and  valuables,  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  had  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  assigned  for  his  residence.  The  United  Provinces 
made  no  opposition  to  the  French  ;  and  general  Pichcgru 

Jan.  SO  entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph,  amidst  the  accla- 
A.D.  1795.  mations  of  the  inhabitants. 

For  the  exigencies  of  this  year,  one  hundred  thousand  sea- 
men, and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  including 
the  militia,  were  voted  by  parliament.  A  loan  of  eighteen 
millions  was  among  the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  war.  Another  loan,  not  exceeding  four  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  assigned  to  the  aid  of 
the  emperor.  But,  notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  Great 
Britain  in  thus  aftbnding  pecuniary  aid  to  her  allies,  the 
grand  confederacy  was  verging  towards  its  dissolution.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  promoters  of 
the   war,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  subsidy  which  he  re- 

ApHl  5,  ceived  from  England,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
A,  D.  1795  ^vith  the  French  rej)ublic ;  and  his  example  wag 
soon  after  followed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  re- 
gency of  Hanover.  The  rapid  and  alarming  success  of  the 
republican   arms    in   Spain,   obliged  the  court  of  Madrid  to 

July  22,  abandon  the  coalition.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
A  D.  1795.  eluded  between  his  catholic  majesty  and  tlic  French 
republic.  France  relinquished  all  her  conquests  in  Spain, 
and,  in  return,  received  all  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo.     Austria,  however,  carried  ou  the  war  with 

the  multiplex  variety  of  evei>ts  produced  by  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  consequent  wars,  as  a  distinct  and  circumstantial  relation  of  these 
affairs  will  be  found  in  the  author's  General  History  of  Europe  since  il^e 
peace  of  178?,  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1810. 
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great  vigour ;  and  Ihe  campaign  on  Ihe  borders  of  France  and 
Germany  was  chequered  w  ith  various  success. 

The  naval  transactions  this  year  uere  not  of  remarkable 
importance,  ]n  (lie  Meditrrrdnean  an  engagement  took  place 
between  a  Frencli  and  an  English  squadron,  of  nearly  equal 
force,  the  former  commanded  by  admiral  Richerie,  the  latter 
by  admiral  Hotham.  The  English  captured  two  ships  of 
the  line,  but  lost  two  others,  one  of  which,  the  Berwick  of 
seventy-four  guns,  was  taken  by  the  French  :  and  the  other, 
jiamed  the  Illustrious  of  the  same  rate,  was  driven  ashore  and 
lost  near  Vicenza.  Admiral  Cornwallis,  with  only  five  ships 
of  the  line,  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  and,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  disparity  of  force, 
maintained  a  rnn])ing  fight  during  a  whole  day,  the  16th  of 
July,  without  allowing  the  enemy  to  gain  any  advantage.  On 
the  33d,  the  same  French  fleet  fell  in  with  one  of  superior 
force,  under  admiral  lord  Bridport,  ofl'L'Orient,  and  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  three  first  rates,  which  were  captured 
by  the  English.  In  the  West  Indies  the  French  recovered 
fort  I'iburon,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  island  of  St.  Lucia. 
And  the  possession  of  Holland  by  the  French  having  involv-. 
ed  the  Dutch  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  important  set- 
tlement of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  captured  by  admiral 
Elphinstone. 

This  year  a  most  unft)rtunate  expedition  was  planned  by 
the  French  emigrants  and  the  British  ministers.  Its  object 
Tvas  the  invasion  of  France,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chouans  or  royalists  of  La  Vendee,  who  were  in  arms  against 
the  republican  government.  The  force  employed  consisted 
chiefly  of  emigrants  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Puisaye, 
M.  D'Hervilly,  and  the  count  de  Sombreuil.  On  the  26th  of 
June  they  landed  in  Qniberon  Bay  :  their  first  successes,  and 
the  cordial  reception  which  they  received,  excited  the  most 
sanguine  expectations;  but  they  soon  experienced  a  fatal  re- 
verse. The  republican  troops  collecting  in  great  numbers 
under  general  Iloche,  this  intrepid  and  enterprising  band  was 
defeated,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  emigrants,  Chouans, 
and  English,  amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  were 
killed  or  made  prisoners.     The  count  de  Sombreuil,  the  bish- 
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op  of  Do],  with  his  clergy,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  most  of  the  emigrant  officers  were  shot  at  the  head  of 
the  revolutionary  army. 

The  licentious  and  levelling  spirit  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  England,  ever  since  the 
first  period  of  the  French  revolution,  appeared  in  an  act  of 
Oct.  29  outrageous  disloyalty  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of 
A  D  1795.  parliament.  As  his  majesty  was  proceeding  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  numerous  and  daring  mob  insulted  him 
with  cries  and  hissings  :  a  number  of  stones  were  thrown  at 
the  state  coach,  and  a  bullet,  or  something  of  that  kind,  sup- 
posed to  be  discharged  from  an  air  gun,  and  suspected  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  window  in  Margaret-street,  near 
Westminster  Abbey,  passed  through  the  glass  of  the  coach, 
hut  happily  did  no  injury  either  to  the  king  or  his  attendants. 
On  his  Majesty's  return  through  St.  James's  Park  the  mob 
renewed  their  outrages.*  And  after  the  king  had  alighted 
the  state  coach  was  again  attacked  and  almost  demolished  in 
passing  through  Pall  Mali  in  its  way  to  the  Mews.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  daring  insults  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  was  offered  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  ef  any  of 
the  delinquents.  Several  were  apprehended,  among  whom 
one  man  named  Kidd  Wake,  a  journeyman  printer,  being 
found  guilty  of  insulting  his  Majesty  by  hooting,  hissing,  &c, 
was  punished  with  a  rigour  calculated  to  deter  others  from 
imitating  his  example.! 

Such  a  nefarious  transaction  could  not  take  place  in  tlio 
British  metropolis  without  exciting  sensations  of  universal 
abhorrence  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Tlic  two  houses  of 
parliament  voted  an  address,  testifying  tlieir  indignation  and 
abhorrence  at  tbe  daring  insults  and  outrages  offered  to  his 
majesty ;  and  the  whole  nation  expressed  the  same  scniiments. 
Two  bills  were  brought  in  by  lord  Grenvijle  and  Mr  Pitt : 
the  first  was  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  safety  and  preservation 

•  This  mob  dispersed  on  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  the  life  guards. 

f  Fi%c  yeajs  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  and  to  find  security  in 
1000/.  for  10  years,  besides  standing  in  the  pillory  on  a  market  day  at 
GlcViCCster 
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'•  ol'  his  majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable 
*•'  and  seditious  practises  and  attempts ;"  the  other  "  an  act 
*'  to  prevent  seditious  meclini^s  and  assemblies.''  These  bills 
uere  vigorously  opposed  in  belli  houses,  and  petitions  ap- 
peared against  them  from  various  quarters,  especially  from 
the  city  of  Westminsfer;  but  after  being  warmly  debated, 
both  by  the  lords  and  the  commons,  they  passed  by  a  great 
majority.* 

Tiie  recal  of  lord  Fitzwilliani  from  Ireland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  gave  rise  to  disturbances,  which,  at  a  future 
period,  involved  that  kingdom  in  all  the  miseries  of  rebellion 
and  anarchy.  It  is  supposed  that  this  nobleman,  when  he 
accepted  the  oftice  of  viceroy,  was  empowered  to  accede  to 
a  repeal  of  the  remaining  disqualiiicalions  of  the  Roman 
catholics.  A  subsequent  determination  of  government  thwart- 
ed his  lordships  intentions,  and  a  visible  disatlection  was  ex- 
cited throughout  the  kingdom  in  consequence  of  this  disap- 
pointment. Earl  Filzwilliam  was  suddenly  recalled  ;  but  he 
did  not  leave  Ireland  without  receiving  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  honour  and  esteem  from  a  grateful  people;  and 
the  25th  of  March,  on  which  his  lordship  departed  from  Dub- 
lin for  England,  was  observed  in  that  city  as  a  day  of  gene- 
ral mourning.  AVhether  it  was  expedient  to  make  greater 
concessions  to  the  catholics  than  they  had  i)l)tained  by  acts 
already  passed  in  their  favour,  is  a  question  that  yet  remains 
undecided,  though  public  opinion  seems  to  be  on  the  affirma- 
tive side.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  refusal  was  the  cause, 
or,  at  least,  the  pretext  for  rebellion.  From  that  period  the  as- 
sociation, called  the  "  Society  of  United  Irishmen,"  extended 
itself  over  all  the  country ;  and  a  lawless  and  desperate 
populace  was  secretly  organized  into  a  military  force,  ready 
to  burst  into  action  at  the  lirst  favourable  opportunity.! 

•  For  Uie  debates  on  this  occasion,  and  the  arguments  broug-ht  forward 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  question,  vide  Belsham's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  10.  b.  22.  p.  10,  &,c.  to  27.  Compare  with  Belsham  the  accounts  of 
the  transactions  of  1795,  by  M.  Farlan  and  Bisset.  Hist,  reign  of 
George  HI 

f  On  the  8th  April,  1795,  was  cclel^ratcd  the  marriage  of  the  prince  oi" 
Wales  wi'Ji  the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.— On  the  27th  October, 
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The  Avar  on  the  continent  was  still  carried  on 
M  ith  unabated  vigour,  by  the  two  mighty  powers  of 
France  and  Austria;  and  the  campaign  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  and  important  events.  The  French 
generals,  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Germany ;  but  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  imi»erial  territory.*  In  Italy  the  most  brilliant 
success  attended  the  republican  arms  :  on  that  theatre  the 
military  talents  of  general  Bonaparte,  hitherto  little  known 
to  the  world,  burst  forth  witli  conspicuous  splendour.  After 
many  hard  fought  battles,  the  French  armies,  conducted  by 
that  celebrated  commander,  completed  the  conquest  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  established  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, and  compelled  all  the  other  Italian  states  to  submit  to 
such  terms  of  peace  as  the  victors  thought  fit  to  impose.  Af- 
ter these  triumphs  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  vic- 
torious Bonaparte  penetrated  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  advanced  so  near  to  Vienna  that  the  imperial  ca- 
pital was  filled  with  consternation,  and  daily  expected  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  In  this  critical  situation  of  his  af- 
fairs, the  emperor  opened  a  negociation  with  the  Freneh 
general ;  and  a  suspension  of  arms  was  followed  by  a  treatr 
of  peace. t 

While  Italy  and  Germany  were  agitated  by  these  bloody 
convulsions,  his  Britannic  majesty  conceived  the  laudable  de- 
sign of  restoring  to  his  subjects,  and  to  all  Europe,  the  bles- 
sings of  peace.  Hitherto,  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  French 
government,  in  the  hands  of  ephemeral  factions,  rising  and 
falling  in  rapid  succession,  had  been  considered  as  incompat- 
ible with  political  confidence,  and  the  stability  of  treaties. 

this  \car,  a  new  constitution  was  formed  in  France  :  the  national  conven- 
t-ion  was  dissolved:  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  two  councils — 
one  of  500 — the  other,  called  the  council  of  ciders,  of  250  members  . 
the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  directory  consisting'  of  five  members. 

*  The  French  were  compelled  to  retreat  from  Germany  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria. 

f  For  an  account  of  these  transactions,  see  Adclph.  Hist,  of  Kevc'i:- 
VionaryWar — and  Uclsh.  Hist.  Eng'^.vol.  10, 
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But  tlial  goveniment  having  now  acquired  a  degree  of  cou- 
sistency,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  system,  the  ob- 
stacle to  ncgociation  was  in  a  great  measure  removed.*  From 
these  considerations  his  niajesfv  having  signified  a  disposition 
to  treat  with  (he  French  republic,  lord  Malmesbury  was  sent 
for  (hat  purpose  to  Paris,  On  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
crninont  it  was  proposed  that  France  should  restore  Belgium 
(o  (he  house  of  Austria,  and  evacuate  Italy.  On  these  con- 
ditions Great  Britain  offered  to  restore  all  her  conquests  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies. f  This  proposal,  however,  was 
rejected  hy  the  directory  of  France,  on  the  pretence  that 
Belgium  had,  by  an  irrevocable  law,  been  annexed  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  republic ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  two 
months,  the  British  ambassador  was  ordered  to  depart  from 
Paris  in  forty-eight  hours.  Had  the  French  government  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe,  this 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourable  opportunity.  But  they  had 
no  right  to  suppose  that  foreign  nations  would  think  them- 
selves bound  to  accede  to  all  that  the  convention  had  thought 
fit  to  decree  on  the  subject  of  territorial  annexations.  In  the 
British  parliament  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  this  ncgocia- 
tion was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  but  the  opposition 
contended  that  they  had  not  been  ;  incere  in  their  endeavour!- 
to  procure  a  peace. t 

During  this  active  campaign  on  the  continent,  no  impor- 
tant transactions  took  place  on  the  ocean.  A  French  squad 
ron  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  British  property  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  loss  was  compensated 
in  another  quarter.  A  Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of  seven 
ships  of  different  rates,  being  fitted  out  for  the  recapture  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  seamen,  declaring  themselves  in 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  compelled  their  officers 
to  surrender  to  the  English.     In  St.   Domingo  the  British 

•  By  the  dissolution  of  the  convention  and  the  establishment  of  ihc 
directorial  executive      (See  tlie  precedinp;  note) 

f  Lord  Malmesbury  presented  ills  memorial  on  the  24th  Oct.  179G. 

t  For  some  pointed  but  too  severe  animadversions  on  this  neg'oci.ilion, 
see  Belsbam's  Hiptory  of  England,  10  p.  133,  &c. 
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troops  made  little  progress,  and  suliered  extremely  by  the  yel- 
low fever.  The  island  of  Corsica  was  this  year  abandoned 
by  the  English,  the  inhabitants  having  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  French  republic. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  French  government 
having  manifested  an  intention  of  making  a  descent  on  this 
kingdom,  it  was  judged  requisite  to  augment  the  military 
force  by  a  supplementary  militia,  and  to  levy  fifteen  thousand 
men  from  the  different  parishes  for  the  sea  service.  Numer- 
ous volunteer  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  also  raised 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  directory,  encouraged  by  the  discontents  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  had  fixed  on  that  country  as  the  most  eligible 
point  of  attack.  The  French  fleet  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  thick  fog,  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
admiral  Colpoys,  by  whom  it  had  been  several  months  blocked 
np  in  Brest,  and  immediately  sailed  for  Ireland.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  about  fifty  sail,  and  had  on  board  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  general  Hoehe.*  But, 
on  its  first  departure,  several  of  the  ships  were  lost  or  great- 
ly damaged  in  the  passage  of  the  Raz  ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
commander  in  chief  was  separated  by  a  storm  from  the  rest 

Dec  24,  <*f  ^^^  fleet,  which  at  length  reached  the  Irish 
AD.  1796.  coast,  in  a  shattered  state,  and  cast  anchor  in  Ban- 
try  Bay.  After  waiting  some  days  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of 
general  lloche,  who  was  the  only  person  intrusted  with  the 
orders  of  government,  the  admiral  resolved  to  return  to 
Brest,  which  he  effected  with  difficulty  :  one  of  his  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  foundered  at  sea,  another  ship  of 
the  line  was  driven  ashore,  and  a  frigate  was  taken  by  the 
English.  Thus  this  formidable  armament  was  defeated,  not 
by  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  hostility  of 
tempests.  The  circumstance,  however,  was  fortunate  for 
England  :  the  people  of  Ireland  shewed  the  most  evident 
marks  of  loyalty,  and  a  determined  resolution  to  oppose  the 

•  Accordin,^  to  Belsham,  llie  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  thirteen  frigates,  the  rest  were  ti  ansports.    Hist.  Epe^.  10  p.  89. 

VOL,  II.  D  (1  (1 
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invaders;  but,  liad  a  landing  been  effected,  it  is  impossible  to 

know  what  mij^bt  have  been  tbe  consequences. 

Tlie  bei'innin:;  oT  the  year  was   dislinsruislicd  bv 

A. D  1797.        .        ,   ^  ^  -,p,  .  •  •  * 

a  singular  occurrence,      ihis  was  an  invasion  of 

England  by  twelve  Iniudrcd  Frencli,  wilbnut  artillery,  u  ;d 
almost  without  accoutrements,  who  having  landed 
in  Pembrokeshire,  surrendered  themselves  as  pris- 
oners. It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  forlorn  corps  was 
composed  of  deserters,  mutineers,  and  vagabonds,  collected 
from  the  different  goals  of  France,  and  sent  into  England,  in 
order  to  rid  the  republic  of  a  nuisance. 

A  domestic  affair,  of  a  commercio-political  nature,  soon 
after  excited  in  the  public  mind  a  serious  although  unfounded 
alarm.  The  frequent  loans  to  government,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion  and  cash  in  foreign  subsidies,  had  greatly  di- 
minished the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  bank  of  England,  that 
vast  reservoir  of  national  wealth.  The  public  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  France,  at  the  same  time,  operating  on 
timorous  minds,  had  caused  an  uncommon  run  on  many  of 
the  country  banks;  and  the  great  demand  of  cash  from  the 
bank  of  England,  induced  the  directors  to  lay  the  affair  be- 
fore government.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  cir- 
Feb  26,  cumstance.  an  order  of  council  was  published,  pro- 
A  D.  1797.  hibiting  the  issue  of  cash  in  payment  from  the  bank, 
till  the  sense  of  j)arliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject.  A 
committee  being  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  the  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  It 
appeared  that  the  amount  of  demands  on  the  bank  was' 
13,770,000/.  that  its  funds  amounted  to  17,597,000/.  exclusive 
of  11,600,000/.  in  three  per  cent,  stocks,  lent  at  different 
times  to  government.  This  being  estimated  at  fifty  per 
cent,  according  to  the  actual  price  of  three  per  cents,  the 
whole  capital  of  the  bank  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of 
<),627,000/.*  The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
immediately  extinguished  the  alarm  excited  in  the  mercan- 
tile world.  An  act  of  parliament  confirmed  the  order  of  coun- 
cil, and  made  bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment. Public  credit  w  as  restored,  commercial  circulation  rc- 
•  Dclsiham's  Hist  Eng.  vol.  10.  p.  197 
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sumed  its  activity,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  had 
ficen  apprehended  by  some  desponding  politicians  were  proved 
t<>  be  only  imaginary. 

From  this  object  the  minds  of  the  people  were  soon  di- 
verted, by  the  news  of  a  most  brilliant  victory  obtained  by 
Sir  John  Jervis  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Don  Joseph  de 
Cordova.  In  this  memorable  action,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th  February,  1797,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  had  only  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  displayed  his  consum- 
mate skill  in  naval  tactics,  by  separating  one  third  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  from  the  main  body.  The  Spanish  admiral  also 
gave  proofs  of  the  most  dauntless  courage.*  After  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  the  English  captured  four  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line,  two  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns  each,  one  of  eighty, 
and  one  of  seventy  four.  Tlie  honours  of  the  peerage  were 
deservedly  conferred  on  the  admiral  with  the  title  of  lord  St. 
Vincent,  in  commemoration  of  the  place  where  he  gained  this 
brilliant  victory. 

The  public  joy  excited  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
July  16.  ahated  by  the  ill  success  of  an  attack  on  the  town 
A.D.  1797.  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  In  this 
unfortunate  attempt  commodore,  afterwards  admiral  Nelson- 
lost  his  arm  ',  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  re-embark  with 
a  very  considerable  loss.f 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  an  occurrence,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  country. 
Armies  have  frequently  mutined,  and  military  commanders 
have  often  erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  But  at  this  pe- 
riod the  navy  of  England  exhibited  a  similar  scene ;  and 
the  seamen,  so  long  the  protectors  and  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion, seemed  to  threaten  its  overthrow.     On  the  14th  of  April 

•  Don  Joseph  de  Cordova,  in  the  Sanlissima  Tiinidada,  of  136  guns, 
long  sustained  the  attacks  of  three  Britisli  sliips  of  the  hne,  without  be- 
ing brought  to  surrender,  ihouglihis  ship  was  reduced  to  a  wreck.  Bclsh. 
10.  p.  274. 

■j-In  February,  1797,  the  island  of  Trinidad  surrendered  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  and  Admiral  Harvey ;  but  for  want  of  a  sufficient  force, 
the  same  commanders  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Porto  Rico. 
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a  most  alariniii|5  mutiny  broke  out  in  tlie  clianapl  ikel,  lying 
at  Spithcad,  under  the  command  of  lord  Bridport.  Two 
delegates  were  ajipoiiited  i'roni  o;ich  ship,  and  tliesc  had  for 
several  days  the  entire  eoDimiuid  of  the  fleet,  over  >vhich  no 
officer  had  the  least  authority.  The  delegates  met  every 
day  on  board  the  admiral's  sliip,  and  drew  up  a  regular 
statement  of  tlieir  complaints,  demanding  an  increase  of  pay 
and  certain  regulations  in  regard  to  provisions,  of  which 
they  represented  the  quality  as  bad,  and  the  allowance  as 
scanty,  notwithstanding  the  immense  expeiulifure  of  the  navy 
and  victualling  offices.  This  extraordinary  and  alarming  af- 
fair demanding  the  most  serious  attention  of  government,  a 
committee  of  the  admiralty,  with  earl  Spencer  at  its  liead, 
was  sent  to  Portsmouth.  A  conference  was  held  with  the 
delegates ;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  the  fair  claims  of 
the  seamen  being  admitted,  and  their  grievances  redressed 
1)V  an  act  of  parliament,  accompanied  by  his  majesty's  pro- 
clamation of  a  general  pardon,  the  flag  of  revolt  was  struck, 
the  officers  were  reinstated  in  their  commands,  and  order  and 
loyalty  were  restored  in  the  fleet. 

Although  this  mutiny  was  happily  and  speedily  appeased, 
the  example  was  dangerous  ;  and  it  was  immediately  followed 
hy  the  North  Sea  fleet,  lying  at  the  Norc,  and  consisting  of 
eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  of  an  inferior  size,  un- 
der the  command  of  admiral  Buckner.  The  seamen  ap- 
pointed delegates  from  each  ship,  and  a  man  named  Richard 
Parker,  being  elected  president,  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  fleet.  A  deputation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
earl  Spencer,  as  before,  being  at  their  head,  proceeded  to 
Sheerness,  and  offered  to  the  delegates  the  same  terms  which 
the  channel  fleet  had  accepted  with  gratitude.  But  the  de- 
mands of  this  convention  being  such  as  were  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  the  deputation  re- 
turned after  declaring  in  firm  language,  that  the  seamen  were 
to  expect  no  further  concessions  than  wliat  had  already  been 
made  by  the  legislature.  The  naval  insurgents,  in  the  view 
of  extorting  a  compliance  with  their  requisitions,  proceeded 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  supplying  themselves 
i^vith  provisiops  and  water  from  the  ships  which  they  detain- 
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«nl  in  theii'  passage  to  or  from  London.*  In  this  critical  state 
of  affairs,  government,  convinced  that  to  yield  would  only 
encourage -a  repetition  of  similar  proceedings,  made  every 
disposition  for  reducing  the  mutineers  to  obedience.  All  in- 
tercourse with  the  shore  was  strictly  prohibited,  batteries 
were  erected,  gun  boats  prepared,  and  all  the  buoys  were  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fleet  from  proceeding  up  the  river.  The  mutineers,  being 
apprized  of  the  fixed  determination  of  government,  and 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  fresh  water,  began  to  discover 
some  symptoms  of  alarm.  Dissension  and  distrust  soon  began 
to  prevail  among  them,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  several  of 
the  ships  separated  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving some  bi'oadsides  from  the  others,  surrendered  them- 
selves at  Sheerness-  The  remainder,  discouraged  by  this 
defection,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  the  delegates 
and  other  ringleaders  were  immediately  committed  to  prison. 
The  president  Parker  and  several  others  were  tried  by  a 
court  martial  and  executed.  Thus,  by  the  firmness  of  gov- 
ernment, the  apprehensions  excited  by  this  unprecedented  af- 
fair were  dispelled,  and  order  was  restored  to  the  navy. 

The  subsequent  achievements  of  the  British  seamen  soon 
wiped  oft*  every  stain  from  their  character,  and  procured  them 
additional  glory.  The  same  fleet,  which  had  caused  so 
much  alarm,  sailed  under  the  command  of  admiral  Duncan, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  an  armament  prepared  in  the  Texel. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  after  remaining  some  time  blockaded,  at 
Oct.  11  length  ventured  out,  and  was  attacked  by  admiral 
A.  D.  1797.  Duncan,  who,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  cut  off"  its  re- 
treat, and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  conflict  was  des- 
perate and  bloody :  the  English  had  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded  ;  but  this  was  a  trifling  number 
when  compared  with  the  carnage  on  board  the  Dutch  fleet. f 

*  The  French  papers,  at  this  period i spoke  with  great  exultation  of  the 
revolt  of  tlie  English  fleet,  whicli  they  stiled  "The  floating  repiil)lic." 

■}■  Ten  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  ;  but  one  of  them  sunk  within  sight 
of  the  British  coast.  The  Dutch  admiral  and  vice-admiral  had  500  men 
killed  on  board  of  their  own  ships.  Bclsliam';j  History  of  Grcit-Britair. 
JO.  p  278  and  279. 
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Nine  of  (heir  sliips  of  (lie  line  and  (wo  fri^a(es,  uilli  (lieir 
admiral  De  '\Vin(er  and  vice-admiral  Reinljies,  were  (aken; 
and  (lie  (i(le  of  viscount  Duncan,  of  Campcrdown,  was  con- 
ferred on  (he  Bridsli  comniander  as  a  reward  and  commemo- 
ration of  his  brilliant  achievement.* 

By  t!ie  ])reliminary  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Lcoben,  on 
the  IStli  of  April,  1797,  the  emperor  had  formally  ceded 
Belgium  to  the  French  republic.  This  cession  having  re- 
moved (he  grand  obstacle  (o  a  general  pacifica(ion,  ano(her 
adempt  was  made  by  the  British  cabinet  (o  negoeiate  a 
treaty  with  France,  and  lord  Malmesbury  was  a  second  time 
sent  on  this  mission.  The  conferences  were  held  at  Lisle. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  were  now 
the  grand  obstacles  to  peace;  and  on  the  refusal  of  Great- 
Britain  to  surrender  all  her  conquests  made  from  France  and 
her  allies,  the  negociation  broke  off  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tembi^r.  In  (be  following  month  the  definitive  treaty  of 
Oct.  17.  peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  concluded 
A,  I).  1797.  j^t  Campo  Formio ;  and  of  all  the  powers  engaged 
in  (he  confederacy  against  the  French  republic,  England  was 
left  alone  (o  carry  on  (he  hopeless  contest. 

The  French  having  now  little  employment  for  their  armies, 
began  to  talk  loudly  of  the  invasion  of  England.  The  di- 
rectory began  to  collect  on  the  coasts  of  the  channel  a  formi- 
dable army,  to  which  they  gave  the  pompous  appellation  of 
(he  army  of  England ;  and  p.  variety  of  idle  and  absurd  sto- 
ries, relative  to  their  preparations,  were  circulated  in  this 
country.  The  British  ministers,  however,  without  being 
cither  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  enemy,  or  lulled  into  a 
fatal  security,  took  every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom. 

The   beginning  of   the  year  was   occupied  iu 
•   '-'  •  adopting  measures    for   rendering  ineffectual  the 
menaces  of  the  enemy.     In  the  course  of  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations, a  number  of  transports  had  been  equipped  in  the 
ports  of  the  Batavian  republic,  and  were  to  come  round  by 

*  The  llUe  of  Cimperdown  was  an  allusion  to  tliat  part  of  the  coast  of 
Holland  near  which  the  action  took  place, 
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the  canals  to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
British  cruizers.  An  expedition  was,  therefore,  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  this  internal  navigation,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Sir  Home  Popham  and  major- 
May  19,  general  Coote,  who  having  landed  a  body  of  troops 
A.  D.  1798.  near  Ostend,  blew  up  the  sluice  gates  and  works  of 
the  canal  at  that  place.  But  the  wind,  in  the  mean  while, 
having  changed,  and  the  surf  running  so  high  as  to  render 
their  re-eniharkation  impracticable,  the  English,  amounting 
to  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  were  attacked  the  next 
morning  by  a  very  superior  force,  and,  after  a  short  but  ob- 
stinate conflict,  in  which  general  Coote  was  severely  wounded, 
were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 

The  directory  of  France,  however,  instead  of  attempting 
the  invasion  of  England,  directed  their  arms  against  Egypt, 
although  neither  war  nor  any  misunderstanding  existed  be- 
tween the  republic  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  general  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  commanded  by  ad- 
miral Brueys,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  transports, 
which  being  soon  after  joined  by  sixty  more  from  Civita  Ve- 
chia,  the  whole  army  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men, 
for  the  most  part  veterans,  who  had  served  in  the  Italian 
campaign.  On  the  third  of  June,  this  mighty  armament 
presented  itself  before  the  famous  island  of  Malta,  and, 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  those  strong  and  al- 
most impregnable  works,  which  for  ages  hud  been  considered 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  had  withstood  the  most 
formidable  efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their  power.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men 
in  Malta,  the  French  armament  directed  its  course  for  Alex- 
andria. Its  destination  now  being  known,  or  at  least  strongly 
suspected,  admiral  Nelson  pursued  them  with  a  fleet  of  equal 
force.  On  his  arrival  oft'  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  he  found, 
to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  seen,  and 
therefore  directed  his  course  towards  Cyprus  and  from  thence 
to  Sicily.  Scarcely  was  the  English  fleet  out  of  sight  when 
that  of  the  French  appeared,  and  on  the  first  of  July  cast 
anchor  on  the  Egyptian  coast.     General  Bonaparte  imniedJ- 
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ately  lauded  his  troops,  and  on  the  eighth  took  AIexandri& 
by  assault,  ^vith  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Arabs  and  Mame- 
lukes. He  then  proceeded  tu  Ilosclta,  and,  after  taking  pos- 
session of  that  place,  advanced  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile 
towards  Cairo.  On  tiie  :J6th  of  July  was  fought  the  famou<i 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  which  determined  the  fate  of  Egypt. 
But  an  event  occurred  which  completely  haflied  all  the 
schemes  of  the  French  government  and  disappointed  the 
views  of  the  general.* 

Admiral  Nelson,  after  cruizing  some  time  in  the  Sicilian 
seas,  again  returned  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  found  tlio 
French  ileet  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  He  immediately  resolved  on  the  attack; 
and  by  a  bold  and  skilful  manreuvre,  succeeded  in  breaking 
Aue.  1,  their  line,  and  separating  their  fleet.  The  action 
A.  D.  1798.  commenced  a  little  before  sunset :  the  cannonading 
was  incessant  and  tremendous.  "While  the  victory  was  yet 
undecided,  admiral  Brueys  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and 
thus  expiated,  by  a  glorious  death,  his  rash  determination  of 
waiting  for  the  English  fleet. t  About  nine  o'clock  the 
L'Orient,  of  120  guns,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  took  fire, 
and  before  ten,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  exhibit- 
ing a  spectacle  magnificent  and  horrific  beyond  all  the  pow- 
ers of  description.  The  battle  continued,  with  short  inter- 
vals, till  day  break,  when  almost  all  the  French  ships,  after 
losing  most  of  their  officers  and  great  numbers  of  their  men, 
had  struck  their  colours.    Of  their  w  hole  fleet  only  two  ships 

*  It  lias  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  ultimate  design  of  this  expe- 
dition was  an  attack  on  the  British  possessions  in  India.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  coasts  of  the  lied  Sea  are  totally  destitute  of  timber— that 
none  can  be  conveyed  to  Suez,  but  by  land  carriage  for  the  space  of  sixty 
miles  through  a  sandy  desert  -  and  that  a  fi.\v  ships  of  war  can  easily 
blockailc  tiie  strait  of  Bubel  Mandel — the  project  of  proceeding  with  an 
army  from  Egypt  to  India,  appears  extremely  romantic.  Sec  Browne's- 
Trav.  in  Egypt,  and  the  author's  Hist.  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1783. 

■j-  Admiral  Brueys  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Britisli  fleet,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Bonaparte,  who  wovdd  have  persuaded  him  to  t:'.k« 
shelter  in  Corfu  or  Malta,  according  to  Belsliam,  in  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andra, according  to  Dcnon.  Trav.  1.  p.  160. 
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of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped  the  general  destruction 
of  this  dreadful  conflict,  which  will  ever  rank  in  celebrity 
among  the  most  famous  naval  engagements  fought  in  any  age 
of  the  world.  The  British  admiral  was  honoured  by  the 
Grand  Seignor  with  the  magnificent  present  of  a  superb 
diamond  Chelengh,  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from  one 
of  the  imperial  turbans,  and  a  robe  of  honour  of  sable  fur, 
besides  a  purse  of  two  thousand  sequins  to  be  distributed 
among  the  wounded  of  his  fleet.  On  his  appearance  in  the 
bay  of  Naples,  his  Sicilian  majesty  instantly  went  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  barges, 
with  colours  and  music,  while  the  shore  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  honours  and  rewards  which  he  received  in 
his  native  country  were  still  more  flattering  and  substantial- 
A  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  annexed 
to  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  allusive  to  the  scene 
of  his  splendid  achievement ;  and  his  victory  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.* 

This  year  was  fatally  distinguished  by  the  Irish  rebellion, 
which  had  been  so  long  in  advancing  to  a  state  of  maturity. 
Government  had  fortunately  discovered  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  seized  many  of  their  leaders,  among  whom 
were  three  members  of  the  Irish  directory,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond. 
Dr.  M'Nevin,  and  counsellor  Emmet. t  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, on  being  arrested  by  the  police  officers,  dangerously 
wounded  two  of  them,  and  was  himself  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he  languished  only  a  few  days  before  he  expired.  He 
was  a  nobleman  of  heroic  courage,  and  of  a  generous  dispo- 
sition;  but  he  had  unfortunately  imbibed  those  romantic  no- 
lions  in  polities  which  are  so  ill  calculated  for  the  practical 
purposes  at  which  they  profess  to  aim. 

The  whole  body  of  the  conspirators  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  consternation  by   these  events,  resolved  to  relin- 

*■  In  this  battle  admiral  Nelson  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  liead, 
which  greatly  disabled  him  during  the  latter  part  of  the  action  ;  but  liis 
first  captain  gave  full  proof  that  he  was  animated  by  the  same  heroic  spirit . 
P.elsham,  10.  p.  514. 

f  These  discoveries  were  made  by  one  of  the  conspirators. 

VOL.  n.  E  e  e 
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quish  the  original  plan  of  waiting  for  succours  from  France  j 
and  llie  23<1  of  May  «as  fixod  on  for  lite  t^eneral  insurrection. 
Government  soon  procured  information  of  all  their  designs; 
and  the  judicious  measures  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  earl  Cam- 
den, and  his  counsel,  preserved  the  city  of  Dublin  from  be- 
coming a  scene  of  slaughter  and  blood.  The  rising,  ho\\  ever, 
look  place  on  the  appointed  day  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  several  actions  took  place  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  between  the  king's  tjoops  and  parties  of  the  rebels, 
in  Avhich  the  latter  sustained  considerable  loss.  But  the 
grand  eflbrt  was  made  in  the  county  of  Wexford  On  the  2Slh 
May,  the  rebels  carried  Euniseorthy  by  assault ;  and,  on  the 
30th,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wexford,  the  garrison 
of  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  Here  they  liberated 
from  prison  Beauehamp  Bagnal  Harvey,  and  appointed  him 
commander  in  chief  of  their  army.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
they  attacked  New  Koss,  and  Arklow  on  the  9th ;  but  were 
repulsed  in  both  places.  The  circumstances  of  the  rebels 
now  became  critical,  as  general  Tiake  was  advancing  against 
them  with  a  strong  body  of  troops.  Their  grand  army, 
amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  men,  took  an  uncom- 
monly strong  position  on  an  eminence  called  Vinegar  hill,. 
■\vithin  a  mile  of  Enniscorthy ;  and  here  the  operations  of  the 
war  were  in  a  great  measure  concentrated.  A  cordon  of 
troops  was  gradually  collected  from  different  quarters,  and 
almost  surrounded  the  rebel  station.  On  the  21st  June,  ge- 
neral Lake  made  his  grand  attack.  The  rebels  maintained 
their  ground  about  an  hour  and  a  half  \vith  great  resolu- 
tion ;  hut  perceiving  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
English  columns,  which  advanced  up  the  hill  in  different  di- 
rections, they  fled  with  precipitation,  and  as  they  were  pur- 
sued with  vigour,  and  no  quarter  was  given,  they  sustained 
an  immense  loss. 

This  defeat  decided  the  fale  of  the  war.  The  rebels  were 
never  more  able  to  rally,  or  to  appear  in  any  considerable 
force  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  north, 
•where  lord  Nugent  commanded,  the  insurrection,  though  ge- 
nera! throughout  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  was 
soon  suppressed,  bui  net  without  considerable  slaughter.    Al- 
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though  government  had  expressed  no  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  earl  Camden,  the  English  cabinet  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  send  into  Ireland  a  military  lord  lieutenant ;  and  an 
excellent  choice  was  made  in  the  person  of  the  marquis 
Comwallis,  who,  by  a  judicious  and  happy  mixture  of  lenity 
and  vigour,  soon  restored  the  public  tranquillity.  Some  se- 
vere examples  were  necessary  ;  and  several  of  the  principal 
conspirators  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.*  The  re- 
bellion being  apparently  quelled,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  who  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  as  well  as  Mr.  O'Connor,  counsellor 
Emmet,  and  the  other  state  prisoners,  experienced  the  mercy 
of  government,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  to  any  foreign 
country  not  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  A  general  amnesty, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  was  soon  after  published  ;  and  the 
rebel  corps,  who  had  retreated  to  the  mountains  of  AVexford 
and  Wicklow,  laid  down  their  arms.  Thus  was  terminated 
a  dangerous  civil  war,  in  which,  at  least,  above  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  perished.  But,  although  the  ignorant  populace 
Lad  been  wrought  up  (o  frenzy  by  the  influence  and  exhorta- 
tions of  a  few  profligate  priests,t  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
the  higher  descriptions  of  catholics,  whether  ecclesiastic  or 
laymen,  were  in  no  degree  implicated  in  this  atrocious  revolt. 
On  the  contrary,  the  twenty-two  titular  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, who  composed  the  body  of  the  catholic  prelacy,  with 
the  chief  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  persuasion,  pub- 
lished a  paper  dissuading  the  people  from  joining  in  the  re-r 
bellion,  and  exhorting  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  >vhile  the  rebels  were  in  full 
force,  and  masters  of  the  field,  they  received  no  succours 
from  France,  although  tlie  directory  had  positively  engaged 
that  an  armament  should  sail  for  that  purpose  in  April,  or, 

*  Bagnal  Harvey,  \vho  had  been  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the 
rebel  armj-,  after  having'  concealed  himself  for  sometime,  was  discovered, 
and  being  tried  and  convicted,  was  executed  the  26tli  of  June  on  the 
bridg^e  of  Wexford. 

■j-  Among  these  tlie  most  remarkable  was  fatlicr  Murphy,  who  wa? 
one  of  the  rebel  generals,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  most  deservedly 
lianged. 
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at  the  fartliesf,  early  in  ^Ihv  :  but.  after  tlie  insurrection 
was  entirely  quelled,  and  no  prospect  of  success  remained,  a 
small  Frenck  scpiadron,  with  eleven  hundred  troops  onboard, 
commanded  by  qeiRMal  Humbert,  cast  anchor,  on  the  22d  of 
Aui;ust,  in  the  bay  of  Kiliala.  The  troops  being  landed, 
took  possession  of  Kiliala,  and  were  joined  by  some  thous- 
ands of  the  Irish  peasantry.*  From  that  place  Humbert 
proceeded  to  Castlebar,  where  general  Lake  was  posted  with 
a  force  far  superior;  but,  before  the  weakness  of  the  enemy 
could  be  ascertained,  the  English  army  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked, and  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men.f  Castlebar 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  French  moved  towards 
Tuam.  Lord  Cornwallis  now  took  the  field  in  person  ;  and 
having  collected  a  larg?  army,  genera!  Humbert  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  entertaining  no  hope  of  ultimate  success, 
made  a  circutious  march,  in  order  to  afford  the  Irish,  by 
whom  he  had  been  joined,  an  opportunity  of  escape. '  The 
Sept.  8ih,  '<^'''J  lieutenant  at  length  came  up  with  the  French 
A.  D.  1798.  at  Ballinamuck,  and  after  a  short  action,  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  ill  planned 
expedition,  in  which  general  Humbert  displayed  an  activity, 
sagacity,  and  moderation,  that  shewed  him  worthy  of  a  more 
promising  command.  A  second  attempt,  equally  absurd,  was 
soon  after  made  by  the  French.  A  squadron  from  Brest, 
consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Hoehe,  of  eighty 
guns,   and  eight  frigates,    having  sailed   for   Ireland,  was 

Oct.  12  totally  defeated  off"  the  coast  of  Ulster  by  Sir 
A- D  1798.  John  Borlase  Warren.  The  Hoehe,  after  gal- 
lantly maintaining  an  action  of  five  hours,  struck  her  flag: 
the  frigates  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  chaced,  and  six 
of  them  captured.  Thus  terminated  the  ill  concerted  pro- 
jects of  the  French  directory   for  the  conquest   of  Ireland. 

Nov.  15,  J"  the  following  month,  the  island  of  jNIinorea 
A.  D.  1798  'jvas  surrendered  to  general  Stuart  and  commodore 

*  Sec  the  bishop  of  ICillala's  narrative. 

■j-Tcn  i)ieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  according  to  Belsham, 
10.  p  445. 
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Duckworth — an  acquisition  wliich  was  made  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  British  forces 
evacuated  the  town  of  Port-au-Prince,  in  St.  Domingo,  with 
the  settlement  of  St.  Mare,  and  all  its  dependencies.  Such 
was  the  conclusion  of  those  disastrous  attempts  which  had 
made  this  island  the  charnel-house  of  the  British  soldiery.* 

The  vi'ctory  of  Aboukir,  which  had  secured  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  impressed  all 
Europe  with  the  most  exalted  idea  of  her  naval  power,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  confederacy  against  France.  The 
unprincipled  invasion  of  Egypt  had  impelled  the  grand  seig- 
nor  to  declare  war  against  the  republic.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  preceding  year,  the  king  of  Naples  had  again 
taken  arms,  and  expelled  the  French  from  Rome.  And  the 
emperor  of  Russia  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  prepared  a  formidable 
army  to  act  against  France.f  This  year  concluded  w  ith  these 
projects  and  treaties,  and  the  following  spring  developed 
their  consequences. 

The  triumph  of  his  Neapolitan  majesty  was  ex- 
'  '  '  tremely  short.  He  was  not  only  expelled  in  his 
turn  from  Rome,  but  was  also  obliged  to  abandon  his  own 
capital,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  Sicily.  The  British  fleet 
convoyed  his  Sicilian  majesty  to  Palermo  ;  and  the  French 
became  masters  of  Naples  by  assault.  About  the  same  time, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  conti- 
nental dominions  to  France,  and  retire  to  the  island  from 
which  he  derives  the  regal  title  ;  and  the  French  were  thus 
left  completely  masters  of  Italy.  Within  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  was  totally  changed. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace 

*In  the  space  of  thi-ee  )'ears,  12000  soldiers,  and  5000  seamen,  had  fallen 
victims  to  that  insalubrious  climate,  llompesch's  regiment  was,  in  the 
space  of  ten  weeks,  reduced  fi-om  1000  to  300  men.  Vide  Edward's 
Hist  West  Ind.  3.  p.  104. 

•j-  The  king  of  Prussia,  was  urged  to  accede  to  tliis  treaty  of  alliance  ; 
but  persisted  in  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  Vide  Scgur.  Hist.  Fred. 
WiUiam  II.  vol.  3.  p.  226. 
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concluded  at  Campoformio,  beini^  supported  by  the  Jilliance 
of  Russia,  resolved  to  renew  the  wur  In  (he  beginning  of 
^larcli,  hostilities  were  recommenced  between  Austria  and 
France.  Before  the  middle  of  the  following  mouth,  a  for- 
midable army  of  Russians  under  mareschal  Suwarrow,  ar- 
rived in  Italy,  and  joined  the  Austrians.  A  most  active 
and  bloody  campaign  was  opened  :  the  conflicts  were  numer- 
ous, and  in  every  rencontre  the  victory  was  obstinately  con- 
tested; the  combined  Austro-Russian  armies  were  for  soma 
time  successful ;  and  the  French  were  expelled  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  except  the  city  and  territory  of  Genoa.*  But  to. 
wards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  war  being  transferred 
from  that  country  to  Switzerland,  the  scales  began  to  turn  : 
the  victories  of  the  confederates  were  succeeded  by  mourn- 
ful reverses,  and  disastrous  defeats.  The  Russians  were 
compelled  to  retreat  with  prodigious  loss  ;  and  the  emperor 
Paul,  for  reasons  not  fully  known,  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
dissolved  his  connexions  with  Austria. 

In  the  great  plan  of  military  operations  eoncerted  by  the 
confederate  courts,  it  was  determined  that  a  British  arma- 
ment, aided  by  twenty  thousand  Russians,  should  attempt  to 
rescue  Holland  from  the  power  of  the  French;  and  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  displayed  great  military  talents  in  the 
former  continental  campaigns,  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  on  this  important  occasion.  But  though  it  was  appar- 
ently of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this  expedition  should 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  season,  it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
June  that  the  preparations  began  to  be  made..  In  the  month  of 
August  it  Avas  ready  to  sail ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  em- 
harking  with  the  first  division  on  board  admiral  Duncan's 
Auff  17,  fleet,  proceeded  to  the  Batavian  coast,  and  landed 
A.  D  1799.  his  troops  near  the  Helder  point,  at  the  mouth  of 

•  Am'iJst  tliese  active  scenes  of  warfare,  Rome,  once  the  famous  capi- 
tal of  tlie  world,  surrendered  on  the  2rtli  Sept.  to  the  British  squadron 
commanded  by  commodore  Trowbridge  :  '•  An  event,"  says  Mr.  Belsham, 
"  than  wliich,  had  the  awful  book  of  destiny  been  laid  open  to  the  view 
of  the  Julian  or  Augustan  age,  notliing  more  calculated  to  excite  amaze- 
ment could  have  occurred  in  all  its  records  "  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  1!, 
p.  163. 
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the  Texel.  Here  they  were  soon  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  un- 
der general  Dasndals,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  English  lost  five  hundred  men;  but  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, and  in  the  evening  abandoned  the  fort.  Three  days 
afterwards,  the  Dutch  fleet  in  ihe  Texel,  on  being  summoned 
by  vice-admiral  Mitchell  to  surrender  to  (he  prince  of  Or- 
ange, complied  without  resistance.  On  the  lOlh  September, 
the  French  and  Batavians,  commanded  by  general  Brune, 
attacked  the  British  iutrenchments,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  Alkn^aer.  On  (he  13th,  the  duke  of 
York  arrived  \>ith  the  second  division,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  whole  army,  which  being  joined  by  the  Russian  aux- 
iliaries under  generals  Herman  and  Essen,  amounted  to  forty- 
five  thousand  men.  On  (he  19th,  the  combined  Anglo-Rus- 
sian army  made  an  attack  on  the  lines  of  general  Brune  be- 
fore Alkmaer.  But  the  Russians  advancing  too  far,  general 
Essen  was  wounded,  and  general  Herman  made  prisoner, 
and  th€  column  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh(er.  The 
English,  in  the  mean  while,  had  compelled  the  right  wing  of 
the  Batavian  army  to  retreat ;  but  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  Russians  obliged  the  duke  of  York  to  withdraw  his 
left,  and  both  armies  resumed  their  former  positions.  This 
action  cost  the  allies  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  ;  but  the  loss  fell  chiefly  on  tlie  Russians.  From  the 
day  of  this  battle,  both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  2d 
of  October,  when  his  royal  highness  resolved  on  another 
general  attack.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  the  French  and 
Batavian  army  was  broken ;  but  the  English  and  Russians 
purchased  the  victory  with  the  loss  of  above  two  thousand 
men:  general  Brune  retired  towards  Haerlem;  and  the  next 
morning  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  Alkmaer.  On 
the  Cth  of  October,  another  general  action  took  place,  and, 
according  to  the  official  accounts,  the  allies  remained  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle.*    This  advantage,  however,  was  ob- 

•  The  French  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  general  Brune,  who 
s^reatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  had  two  hor- 
ses killed  under  him,  charging  at  the  head  of"  his  cavalry,  broke  the  line 
of  the  English  and  Russians,  and  drove  them  from  their  position.  See- 
Ihe  different  Paris  papers  of  tliat  period. 
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taineil  wiih  llie  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  situation  of  the 
invaders  was  now  becomiiii^  <Iaily  more  critical.  Generat 
Brune,  who  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  OOOO  infantry, 
occupied  a  strong  position.  And  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  pre- 
sented insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  British 
expedition.  In  consequence  of  so  many  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  English  and  Russians  evacuated  their  advanced 
posts,  and  concentrated  their  whole  force  at  the  Helder.  A 
negoeiation  soon  after  took  place,  and  the  hostile  commanders 
Oct.  18,  signed  a  convention,  of  which  the  principal  articles 
A.  1).  1799.  were,  that  the  combined  British  and  Russian  army 
should,  before  the  30th  November,  re-embark  without  commit- 
ting any  devastations  by  inundations,  cutting  the  dikes,  or 
injuring  the  sources  of  navigation  ;  that  the  batteries  takeu 
possession  of  at  the  Helder,  and  other  positions,  with  their 
artillery,  should  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  in  their  present  state,  in  case  of  improvement  ;  and  that 
eight  thousand  French  and  Batavian  prisoners  taken  in  for- 
mer campaigns,*  should  be  restored,  without  conditions,  to 
their  respective  countries.  Thus  terminated  this  memorable 
expedition,  in  which  the  hope  of  success  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  founded  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Dutch,  who  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
invaders,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  France.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  duke  of  York,  in  all  his  operations,  display- 
ed great  abilities  ;  but  a  number  of  circumstances  rendered 
the  conquest  of  Holland  impracticable.  The  failure  of  this 
attempt  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  acquisition 
of  Surinam,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Dutch  transatlantic  col 
onies,  which  surrendered  in  the  month  of  August  to  lord  Hugh 
Seymour,  without  making  any  resistance. 

This  year  is  distinguished  in  the  British  annals  by  a  glo- 
rious war,  and  a  valuable  con<iucst,  in  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  globe.     Ever  since  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  in  1792. 

•  For  a  detailed,  but  somewhat  sarcastic  account  of  this  expeditior,^ 
see  Relsham's  Hist.  G.  Britain,  lip.  168,  &c. 
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ciictated  by  lord  Cornvvallis,  Tippoo  Saih,  sultan  of  Mysore, 
had  harboured  a  secret  and  violent  animosity  against  the 
EuglisJi,  and  cherished  the  delusive  liope,  and  dangerous 
project,  of  reinstating  himself  in  his  former  greatness.  In 
pursuance  of  these  views,  he  had,  during  some  years,  been 
occupied  in  forming,  with  the  king  of  Candahar,*  and  the 
French  republic,  a  confederacy  which  had  for  its  object  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  India;  and  Bonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  plan  of  operations  for  subverting  the  British  power 
in  the  east.  The  intrigues  of  the  sultan  being  fully  discov- 
ered, the  earl  of  Mornington,  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  Tip- 
poo, in  return,  positively  denied  the  cliarge,  expressing  the 
greatest  aversion  to  the  French,  and  the  most  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  English.  His  whole  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Mornington,  when  compared  with  that  which  he 
carried  on  with  Zemaun  Shah,  king  of  Candahar,  and  the 
French  governor  of  Mauritius,  exhibits  a  tissue  of  perfidy 
and  dissimulation  which  cannot  be, surpassed  by  any  example 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  political  duplicity.  The  governor- 
general  conceiving  no  hope  from  negociation,  prepared  for 
war:  and  finding  that  Tippoo  only  sought  to  gain  time,  re- 
solved to  commence  hostilities.  A  well  appointed  army, 
commanded  by  oificers  of  great  courage,  skill,  and  experi- 
ence, was  assembled  under  general  Harris,  who,  being  joined 
by  the  troops  of  the  Nizam,  began  his  march  towards  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Mysore.  General  Stuart,  who  commanded 
the  Bomi)ay  army,  advanced  from  Cannanore  through  tiije 
country  of  the  Mahrattas.  And,  on  the  22d  February,  1799, 
the  governor-general  issued  a  declaration,  exhibiting  his  rea- 
sons for  commencing  the  war. 

*  Candahar  is  a  klng-dom  founded  out  of  the  fraginents  of  the  Persian 
and  Mogul  empires,  by  Achmet  Abdallah,  an  Afghan  chief,  during'  the 
confusion  that  prevailed  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shuh.  Candahar  is  si- 
tuated between  Persia  and  Indin,  comprising  a  part  of  both,  and  is  now 
very  powerful. 
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TJie  conduct  of  Tippoo  .Suib  in  lliis  war,  ^>  as  not  such  aa 
niiijht  have  been  fcxpefte<l  from  his  former  reputation.  But 
it  must  he  considtTotl,  that  tlie  decision  of  tlie  t^overnor-gen- 
eral  Jiad  defeated  Iiis  plans  :  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
liad  deprived  him  of  the  chance  of  receiving  any  aid  from 
distant  allies,  and  he  could  not  hope,  with  his  own  resources, 
to  make  any  cttbctual  resistance  against  the  British  force. 
Having  passed  his  own  frontier,  he  attacked,  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  a  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army,  under  general 
Stuart;  but  he  received  a  severe  repulse,  and  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.  After  tliis  inauspicious  commencement,  he  re- 
mained some  days  in  his  camp,  and  then  put  his  army  in 
motion  to  meet  general  Harris,  who  was  rapidly  advancing 
into  the  heart  of  his  dominions.  On  the  27th  of  March,  au 
action  took  place,  in  which  general  Harris  was  completely 
victorious ;  and  the  sultan  making  no  further  attempt  to  keep 
the  field,  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital.  On  the  third  of 
April,  general  Harris  came  within  sight  of  Scringapatam, 
and,  on  the  14th,  the  Bombay  army  arriving,  the  city  was 
completely  invested.  Tippoo  now  attempted  by  negociation 
to  avoid  the  destruction  with  which  he  was  threatened.  But 
the  British  commander  rc((uiriiig,  as  conditions  of  peace,  the 
cession  of  half  his  dominions,  the  payment  of  two  crores  of 
rupees,  by  way  of  indemnilication,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  renouncing  of  all  connexion  with  the  French,  and 
the  delivery  of  hostages  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the 
negociation  broke  oft",  and  the  sultan  appeared  to  have 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  burying  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  his  capital.  On  the  30th  of  April,  the  bat- 
teries were  opened,  and  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
their  fire  had  effected  a  practicable  breach  in  the  wall.  Or- 
ders were  given  for  a  general  assault  the  next  day,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  attemj)t  a  little  after  noon,  when 
it  would  be  least  expected  by  the  garrison.  In  the  morning 
of  the  -ilh  of  May,  the  troops  were  stationed  in  the  trenches, 
that  no  extraordinary  movement  might  alarm  the  enemy. 
At  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  under  general  Baird 
crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  and  carried  the  city 
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l)y  assault,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  tliat  could  be  opposed 
to  their  progress ;  and  the  palace  soon  after  surreiidered. 
Tippoo  Sultan  fell  in  the  assault,  and  his  body  being  found, 
was  honourably  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  hiS  father. 
His  family  was  soon  after  removed  to  Vellore,  and  an  am- 
ple revenue  was  allowed  for  their  maintenance.  A  descend- 
ant of  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  of  Mysore  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  from  which  his  family  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Hyder  Ally's  usurpation.  The  rest  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  were  divided  between  the  British,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  Mahrattas.*  Justice  was  thus  united  with  policy.  The 
world  was  freed  from  a  tyrant,  and  a  valuable  acquisition 
was  added  to  the  British  empire  in  India.  In  line,  this  is 
one  of  the  very  few  wars  which  the  philosophical  historian 
can  regard  with  complacency,  and  consider  as  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  British  subject,  the  brave 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  acquired  immortal  glory  both  for  himself 
and  his  country,  by  his  memorable  defence  of  Acre, — a  name 
which  revives  the  romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas  of  the  twelfth 
century.  General  Bonaparte  having  completed  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  made  an  impetuous  irru])tion  into  Syria.  After 
taking  possession  of  Gaza,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  at 
his  approach,  he  carried  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  by  assault, 
and  put  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Acre,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  com- 
menced the  siege.  But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
squadron  in  these  parts,  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  flotilla 
which  was  bringing  the  battering  artillery  from  Alexandria. 
The  camion  and  stores  were  immediately  landed  from  the 
ilotilla,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  those  walls  which 
they  had  been  designed  to  destroy.  The  presence  of  the 
British  commander  diffused  a  heroic  spirit  through  the  garri- 
son:  the  marines  of  his  squadron  served  all  the  baKcries, 
and  led  every  sortie.     During  the  space  of  sixty  days  Bona- 

*  The  city  of  Scringapatam  was  Incliuled  in  the  British  share  of  the  di- 
vision, and  now  constitutes  one  of  Ihc  most  valuable  possessior.s  of  the 
1-ast  India  company. 
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parte  persevered  in  his  attempt,  ami  made  so  many  and  so 
desperate  assaults,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Sidney,* 
"It  was  impossible  to  see  the  lives  even  of  enemies  thus 
"sacrificed,  and  so  much  bravery  misapplied,  witliont  re- 
"  gret.-'  At  Ioni;th,  afler  the  assaults  and  sorties  had  for 
some  time  been  daily  repeated,  and  the  siege  had  resembled 
a  continued  battle,  the  French  general  retired  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  May  from  the  fatal  walls  of  Acre,  and  returned  to 
Egypt. 

France,  in  the  mean  while,  was  agitated  with  civil  dissen- 
sions, which  threatened  the  most  disagreeable  results,  and 
the  whole  nation  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new  and 
belter  order  of  things.  For  this  purpose,  a  plan  appears  to 
have  been  concerted  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  a  few  other  persons, 
and  communicated  to  general  Bonaparte,  who  immediately 
appointed  general  Kleber  to  the  command  of  the  army  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  departed  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  act  a 
new  part  on  a  still  more  conspicuous  theatre.  Being  at- 
tended by  his  usual  good  fortune,  he  reached  France  with- 
out meeting  with  any  ])art  of  the  English  fleet,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Paris.  Finding  himself  surrounded 
with  diflieulties,  and  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  amidst  the 
jarring  factions  of  the  metropolis,  he  adopted  the  most 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  Urged  on  by  ambition,  he 
severed  with  his  sword  the  Gordian  knot,  and,  by  the  aid  of 

Nov.  9<  t'l^  military,  overturned  the  directorial  govern- 
A.  D.  1799-  ment.  A  new  constitution  was  formed.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  was  vested  in  three  consuls,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Dueos;  but  its  exercise  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fided to  Bonaparte,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
first  consul,  as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  Bonaparte  having 
thus  taken  upon  himself  an  immense  responsibility,  by  seiz- 
ing with  a  firm  and  daring  hand  the  slackened  reins  of  the 
state,  endeavoured  to  render  his  government  popular.  In 
this  view,  he  commenced  his  functions  by  addressing  to  his 
,.      ,       Britannic  majesty  a  letter,  expressing  his  desire  of 

Dec.  25,     a  general  pacification.     But  his  majesty  not  coa- 

A.  D.  1799.  sidering  the  new  government  of  France  as  suffi- 

•  See  Sidney  Smith's  dispatch,  dated  May  2,  1799. 
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eiently  confirmed  to  give  stability  to  treaties,  declined  enter- 
ing into  any  negociation,  till  time  and  experience  should 
prove  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.* 

The  first  consul  had  made  a  similar  proposal  to 
the  imperial  cabinet ;  but  meeting  with  no  better 
success  at  Vienna  than  at  London,  he  made  tlie  most  active 
and  vigorous  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Taking 
the  field  in  person,  his  operations  exhibited  an  astonishing 
display  of  military  skill,  and  were  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  The  emperor  of  Russia  had  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  coalition.     The  court  of  Vienna  was  left  to 

Jane  14,  its  own  efforts  ;  and  the  decisive  victory  which  the 
A.  D.  1800.  first  consul  obtained  over  the  Austrians  at  Ma- 
rengo, rendered  the  French  a  second  time  masters  of  Italy. 
The  successes  of  general  Moreau,  in  Germany,  were  not  less 

Dec.  3,  important.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
A.  D.  1800.  den  again  laid  the  road  to  Vienna  open  to  the 
French ;  and  the  campaign  concluded  with  a  convention, 
which  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

As  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  unable  to  contend  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  remained  shut  up  in  their  ports,  this  year 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  naval  transactions.  The 
French  island  of  Goree,  on  the  African  coast,  surrendered 
to  the  English  without  making  any  attempt  at  resistance. — 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Curacoa,  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  Batavian  republic,  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  under  his  Britannic  majesty's  protection.  But 
the  most  important  event  of  the  naval  campaign  was  the  re- 
duction of  ]\Iiilta,  which,  after  being  blockaded  two  years 
by  the  British  fleets,  was  compelled,  by  famine  alone,  to  sur- 
render. On  the  5th  of  September,  1800,  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  and  Great  Britain  obtaiued  possession  of  this 
celebrated  island,  which  has  since  proved  the  box  of  Pandora 
to  Europe.  This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  at  length  effected 
after  the  measure  had  been  discussed  in  the  parliaments  of 

•  Official  note  of  Lord  Grenvillc  to  M.  Talleyraiul,  dated  January  4tli, 
1800. 
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both  kingdoms.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  appearance  of 
a  new  storm  began  to  «larken  the  i)olilicaI  horizon  of  Britain. 
The  emperor  ol*  Iliissia  fornnMl  a  Ica;;iie  with  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  in  order  to  maintain  what  tliey  called  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  seas  against  the  pretensions  of  the  British  to 
the  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels.*  Thns  was  England 
not  only  left  without  any  allies,  except  sneh  as  could  afford 
no  assistance,  but  she  had  also  the  mortification  of  seeing 
some  of  her  former  friends  become  her  avowed  enemies. t 

The  next  vear  beeran  with  the  openina;  of  tlie  first 

A  D  1801    •  .  o  I  o 

'  imperial  parliament,  and  with  an  almost  total  change 
in  the  ministry.  Al'ter  an  administration  of  seventeen  years, 
Mr.  Pitt,  seeing  himself  nnable  to  effect  the  complete  eman> 
cipatiou  of  the  Irish  catholics,  which  was  one  of  his  favour- 
ite objects,  gave  in  his  resignation,  which  was  followed  by 
most  of  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Addington  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  but 
the  king  being  seized  with  an  indisposition  which  prevented 
his  attending  to  public  affairs,  the  old  ministers  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  till  the  month  of  March,  when 
liis  Majesty  was,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects,  completely 
restored  to  healtli. 

Never  did  affairs  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect  than  at  this 
period. |:  England,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  had  need  of 
all  her  resources  to  oppose  this  host  of  confederate  enemies. 
The  military  views  of  the  British  government  were  directed 
to  two  important  objects,  the  dissolution  of  the  northern 
confederacy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt. 

•  This  convention,  to  wlilch  the  king  of  Prussia  also  acceded,  was 
signed  at  Petersburgh  on  tlie  16ih  December,  1800. 

f  On  the  15th  May,  1800,  a  horrid  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
die  king  by  a  man  named  Jumcs  Hadfield,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  his  maj- 
ftsty  as  he  entered  his  box  at  the  theatre.  The  delinquent  being  seized, 
and  brought  to  trial,  was  found  to  be  insane,  .ind  was  consequently 
placed  in  the  hospital  for  lunatics. 

i  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  restored  peace  between  Austria  and 
Franco,  was  concluded  February  9th,  1801. 
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Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  about  twenty  bomb 
ketches,  gun  boats,  &c.  being  dispatched  to  the  Baltic,  made 

April  2,  ^  tremendous  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
A  D.  1801.  liagen.  The  Danes  had  made  the  most  judicious 
disposition  of  their  force,  and  fought  with  the  most  deter-  ^vp- 
mined  bravery.  The  action,  which  continued  four  hours,  was 
dreadfully  bloody  and  destructive.  The  English  fleet  being 
terribly  shattered,  and  that  of  the  Danes  almost  totally  dis- 
abled. Lord  Nelson  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
which  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  an  armistice  put  an  end  to 
this  work  of  destruction.  In  the  mean  while  an  event  had 
taken  place  at  Petersburgh,  which,  had  it  been  sooner  known, 
would,  doubtless,  have  prevented  this  bloody  transaction  at 
Copenhagen.  The  emperor  Paul  suddenly  expired  in  the 
night  of  the  23d  March.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander, 
desirous  of  terminating  a  dispute  so  hostile  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  his  empire,  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
acceded. 

While  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  was  triumphant  in  the 
Baltic,  her  standard  was  diplayed  with  glory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  As  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the  French  was 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  British  empire 
in  India,  an  armament  was  sent  out  from  England  m  order  to 
effect  their  expulsion.  Admiral  lord  Keith  and  general  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  had  the  command  of  this  expedition. 
The  land  forces  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  with 
whom  a  body  of  troops  from  India  was  to  co-operate  by  the 
Way  of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  1st  March  the  fleet  came  in 
sight  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the  8th  the  army  efteeted  a 
landing,  though  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot  and 
musquetry.  On  the  13th  the  English  attacked  a  division  of 
the  French  which  was  posted  on  a  ridge,  their  right  cxtend- 
ding  towards  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the 
sea.  After  a  severe  conflict,  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
(he  English,  and  the  French  retired  to  the  fortified  heights 
in  front  of  the  city.  On  the  21st  March  was  fought,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  thatmcmora- 
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ble  battle,  \vliich,  in  a  great  measure,  dctenniiicd  tlio  fate  of 
Eijypt.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  each 
consisting  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men  :  The  action  began 
before  day  liglit,  when  (he  French,  commanded  l)y  general 
Menou,  quitting  their  strong  defensive  position,  made  a  gene- 
ral attack  on  the  British  camp.*  Tlie  conflict  was  obstinate 
and  bloody,  but  the  English  were  completely  victorious,  w  ith 
the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  that  of  the  French  be- 
ing almost  double  the  number.  A  particular  corps,  which 
from  its  heroic  conduct  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  "  invincible  legion,"  was  almost 
wholly  cut  oft'  in  a  close  engagement  with  the  Higlilanders 
and  the  whole  brigade,  and  iheir  celebrated  standard  being 
takenf  was  considered  as  a  glorious  monument  of  this  mem- 
orable victory.  But  the  triumph  of  the  British  army  re- 
ceived a  melancholy  tinge  from  the  loss  of  its  brave  com- 
mander, Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who,  although  mortally 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  did  not  retire  from  the  field  till  the 
victory  was  decided,  and  expired  on  board  the  Foudroyant  on 
the  28th  March,  terminating,  by  a  glorious  death,  a  life  dig- 
nified by  every  military  talent  and  every  social  virtue. 

The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on  general  Hutch- 
inson, who  shewed  himself  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  equal 
ability  and  vigour.  His  first  object  appears  to  have  been 
the  reduction  of  Alexandria  ;^:  but  afterwards  changing  his 
plan  of  operations,  he  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Cario, 
in  order  to  secure  a  junction  with  the   army   of  the  Grand 

*  Sir  11.  Wilson,  v.Iio  owns  that  Uie  dis])ositions  of  general  !VIenou\vcre. 
excellent,  considers  liim  as  g'uilly  of  a  great  error  in  tlesccndiii}^  from  his 
strong  position  to  attack  the  l-nglish  army,  which, from  its  siluation,  must 
soon  have  begun  offensive  operations  under  great  disadvantages.  See  Sir 
R.  Wilson's  Expedition  to  Kgypt,  p.  3i),  Sec. 

f  Sir  R.  Wilson  says,  that  the  invincible  st.nndard  was  taken  by  Antliony 
Luz,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  a  private  of  the  regiment  of  Minorca.  Ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  ubi  supra.  « 

t  In  order  to  facilitate  the  siege  of  .\lcxandna,  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
cut  to  through  the  canal,  and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  lake  of 
Mareotis.     Sir  11.  Wilson,  p.  54,  &.c. 
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Vizier,  who  was  advancing  from  Syria.  From  the  battle  of 
Alexaudria  on  the  21st  March,  this  Egyptian  campaign  ex- 
hibits an  uninterrupted  series  of  successes.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  Rosetta  surrendered,  and  on  the  91h  of  May  the 
French  abandoned  the  important  post  of  Rhamanieh.  On 
the  lOth  of  June  cotoael  Loyd,  M'ith  a  corps  of  troops  from. 
Bombay,  having  crossed  the  desert  from  Suez,  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  On  the  21st  general  Hutchinson 
and  the  Grand  Vizier  took  their  positions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo.  The  French  general  Belliard  seeing  the  city  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  British  and  Ottoman  forces,  and  dis- 
sentions  prevailing  among  his  troops,  immediately  desired  to 
capitulate  ;  a  convention  was  agreed  on,  stipulating  that  the 
army  in  Cairo,  which,  including  Greeks,  Cophts,  and  Mama- 
lukes,  amounted  to  13,672  men,  should,  with  all  the  private 
property  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  be  conveyed,  in  the 
ships  of  the  allies,  and  at  their  expense,  to  the  nearest 
French  ports,  and  that  general  Menou  should  be  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  these  conditions  for  the  evacuation  of  Alex- 
andria. 

In  the  mean  while  general  Baird,  with  the  armament  from 
India,  arrived  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Being  informed  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  he  landed  his  troops  on  the  8th  of  June  at 
Cossir,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Kinneh,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  30th  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  join  the  grand  army.* 
The  campaign  was  now  drawing  towards  its  conclusion. 
General  Menou  refusing  to  accede  to  the  convention  of  Cairo, 
the  combined  British  and  Ottoman  armies  commenced,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  French,  Greeks,  Sy- 
rians, &c.  the  works  were  defended  by  three  hundred  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  general  Menou   had   declared, 

*  The  distance  from  Cossir  to  Kinneh,  across  the  desert  of  Thebais,  i3 
about  120  miles.  For  a  circumstantial  relation  of  the  niarcli  of  g-eneral 
Baird's  army,  see  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Expedition  to  Egypt,  p.  167,  8cc.  For  a 
description  of  the  desert  and  of  the  town  of  Cossii-,  see  DcHons's  Trav- 
els, 2.  p  34:1,  &c.  and  Browne's  Travels,  p.  154,  &c. 
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in  liiii  oftieial  dispatches,  that  lie  would  never  capitulate  at 
Alexandria,  but  would  bury  himself  under  llje  ruins  of  (he 
city.*  Perceiving,  however,  the  iinpossllillity  of  obtaining 
any  succours  from  Europe,  without  which  all  his  cftorts  for 
defence  must  have  been  incHectual,  the  French  general,  not- 
Avilhslanding  Jiis  boasting  declarations,  held  out  only  till  the 
2rih  of  August,  when  he  requested  an  armistice,  and  on  the 
2d  of  Sej)t.  he  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  conditions  stipula- 
ted by  the  convention  of  Cairo. f  Thus  was  completed,  within 
(he  space  of  six  months,  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  so 
greatly  increased  (he  military  reputation  of  Great  Britain, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  views  of  the  French  government 
respecting  that  part  of  the  globe. 

The  maritime  war  produced,  in  the  course  of  this  year^ 
only  few  remarkable  events.  On  the  1:2th  July,  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  a  naval  commander  of  distinguished  bravery,  ob- 
tained an  important  victory  over  a  combined  French  and 
Spanish  squadron.  Two  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line  took  iirc,  and  blew  up,  and  one  of  seventy-four  guns  was 
captured.  As  the  action  took  place  in  the  night,  the  rest  es- 
caped, in  a  most  shattered  condition,  to  Cadiz.  An  expedi- 
tion, sent  out  in  the  month  of  August,  under  admiral  Nelson, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  flotilla  in  the  port 
of  Boulongc,  proved  unsuccessful.  But,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  the  Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz, 
the  French  island  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Swedish  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  ; 
and,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  island  of  Ternate,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  of  fifty -two  days,  was  reduced  l)y  the 
arms  of  the  East  India  Company. 

*  General  Rcgnlcr's  State  of  Kgypt  after  tlie  battle  of  IleliopoHs, 
p.  334. 

I  General  Regnicr  severely  censures  llic  condnct  of  gene  ral  Menoii, 
during  the  wliole  Of  this  campaign,  for  not  sufficiently  concentratingjliis 
force,  and  sufiering  himself  to  be  beaten  in  detail.  "  State  of  Egjpt,"  p. 
233,  275,  Sec.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  tliat  general  RegnierV 
worlc  is  replete  with  spleen  .ind  misrepresentation.  Sir  R.  Wilson  jus- 
tifies,  on  military  principles,  the  conduct  of  general  Menou,  at  least  i" 
regard  to  the  surrender  of  Alexandria.    Hist  Exped.  to  Egypt, 
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Baring  the  operations  of  a  most  active  campaign,  and 
amidst  the  most  formidable  preparations  for  the  continuance 
of  war,  the  paternal  care  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  em- 
ployed iu  restoring  to  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace.* 
Negociatious  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  six  months  ; 

Oct.  T  '(»-ntl,  at  length,  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  pa- 
A.  D.  1801.  cification  were  signed  at  London,  by  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  by  M.  Otto  ou 
the  part  of  the  French  republic ;  to  which  the  respective 
allies  of  the  two  powers  acceded.  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
the  restoration  of  all  her  conquests,  except  the  islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  re- 
main a  free  port.  Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  knights  ; 
and  Egypt  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Portugal  was  to  remain  iu 
its  integrity  :  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Rome  and  Na- 
ples ;  and  the  Newfoundland  fishery  was  to  be  replaced  on  its 
former  footing.  Thus  terminated  the  most  important  contest 
that  had  occurred  iu  Europe  since  the  establishment  of  its 
existing  governments. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  w  hich  had  so  long  been 
'  harrassed  by  a  ruinous  war,  joyfully  hailed  the  re- 
March  25,  turn  of  peace  5  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  con- 
A.D  1802-  eluded  at  Amiens  after  a  train  of  intricate  nego- 
ciations.  Thus  was  at  length  re-established,  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe;  but  the  measures  of  the  first  consul 
were  not  calculated  to  authorize  a  hope  of  its  permanency. 
His  encroachments  on  the  eontinentt  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
garded with  indifference  by  the  great  powers  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  they  were  not  the  immediate  suffer- 
ers :  the  weaker  states  might  tremble,  but  durst  not  com- 
plain ;  but  the  restrictions  imposed  on  British  commerce  by 
the  French  government  too  plainly  indicated  that  the  peace 
could  not  be  of  long  duration.     The  newspaper  writers,  and 

'  ■      .  ; 

*  His  majesty's  pacific  Intentions  were  first  communicated  to  the  French 
government,  on  the  21st  of  Marcli,  in  a  note  addressed  by  lord  Ilawkes- 
bury  to  M.  Otto. 

f  For  tlic  particulars  see  the  authors  General  History  of  Europcj  two. 
vols.  8vo. 
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pamplilciecrs,  both  in  Eiii^laTid  and  Frjinre,  confribnted,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  keep  alive  the  animosify  whieh  Iiad  too  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  Some  of  those  published 
in  London  had  t^iven  great  umbrage  to  the  first  consul,  uho 
Lad  remonstralfd  on  the  subject.  But  the  misrepresentations 
and  scurrilities  which  they  contained,  were  equalled  by  those 
that  w  ere  daily  to  be  found  in  the  jNIonitcur,  and  other  public 
papers  of  Paris.*  The  British  government,  however,  offered 
the  first  consul  all  the  satisfaction  that  was  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
year  was  spent  in  those  altercations,  which  soon  gave  way  to 
more  serious  discussions.  Various  circumstances  indicated 
tliat  France  had  not  yet  relinquished  her  views  on  Egypt, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  not  far 
distant.  This  state  of  things  indicated  to  Great  Britain  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  her  own  security.  The  British 
government  Jiad,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  restored  all  her  conquests,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Malta.  But,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  circumstan- 
ces had  arisen  which  rendered  the  restoration  of  that  island 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  without  some  previous  arrangements  ;  as  such 
a  measure  would  have  been  equivalent  to  throwing  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  consul  of  France,  who  might  seize  on  it  at 
Lis  pleasure.!  This  intricate  and  unforeseen  affair  gave  rise 
to  a  long  train  of  discussion,  of  which  the  result  plunged 
Europe  a  second  time  into  all  the  calamities  from  which  she 
had  so  lately  emerged,  and  effected  a  total  revolution  in  her 
political  gystem. 

About  the  end  of  February,  the  negociations  broke 
■^'off:  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Whitworth  re- 

*  The  papers  which  j^ave  the  greatest  disgust  to  tlie  first  consul  were, 
the  Courier  Francois,  and  the  Ambigu,  published  in  the  French  language 
at  London  See  a  detailed  account  of  these  matters  in  the  author's  Gen- 
eral History  of  Europe. 

f  The  affair  of  Malta,  and  the  negociations  which  took  place  during 
this  and  the  subsequent  year,  will  be  found  amply  treated  in  the  authpr's 
General  History  of  Europe,  above  mentioned. 
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turned  from  Paris  ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  The 
first  consul  of  France  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  all  British  subjects  in  the  territories  of  the 
French  and  Batavian  republics — a  measure  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  modern  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  a  French 
army,  under  general  Mortier,  took  possession  of  Hanover  j 
and  by  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
excluded  the  English  from  the  commerce  of  the  iuterior  of 
Germany ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  fleet  was  sent  from 
England  to  blockade  the  mouths  of  those  rivers. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  avowedly  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  consul ;  and  immense  preparations  were  made  for 
that  purpose  in  the  ports  of  the  French  and  Batavian  repub- 
lics. The  British  government,  at  the  same  time,  adopted  the 
most  judicious  measures  for  repelling  the  threatened  attack. 
An  income  tax  was  established  to  support  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  required  at  this  critical  period.  The  army  and 
navy  were  put  on  the  most  formidable  footing.  An  act  was 
passed  which  ordered  the  "  levee  en  masse,'^  in  case  of  l^eces- 
sity.  The  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the  people  seconding  the 
views  of  the  government,  numerous  volunteer  companies 
were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Great  Britain, 
at  this  momentous  and  menacing  crisis,  exhibited  a  scene  of 
patriotic  ardour  scarcely  ever  equalled  by  Greece  or  Rome  in 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  their  history.* 

But,  although  loyalty  and  unanimity  prevailed  throughout, 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  case  was  different  in  Ireland. 
A  conspiracy,  which  manifested  itself  in  Dubliu,  produced 
the  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  threatened  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  The  lord  chief  justice  Kilwarden,  a  nobleman 
whose  public  and  private  life  had  displayed  all  the  virtues 
that  exalt  the  human  character,  was,  with  his  nephew,  the 

July  23,  Rev.  A.  Wolfe,  dragged  from  his  carriage,  and 
A.  D.  1803.  murdered  in  the  street,  and  the  city  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  of  confusion  and  slaughter.     At  length,  by  the 

•  In  the  month  of  June,  the  isl.ands  of  St  Lucia  and  rohago  were 
t^aken  by  the  Eng-lish  under  general  Grinfield.  St  Piene  and  Miquelon, 
near  tlic  coast  of  Newfoundland,  wore  also  captured. 
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activify  and  promptitude  of  government  and  the  military, 
tliis  dangerous  insurrection  was  stipprossed  before  it  produced 
any  further  etri^cts.  This,  like  the  former  insurrection,  ap- 
pears to  have  bes.'n  chiefly  confined  to  the  loAvcr  orders  of  the 
people,  led  on  by  a  few  restless  desperadoes.  The  respec- 
table class  of  Jlonian  catholic?,  with  tbc  carl  of  Fingal  at 
their  head,  came  forward  in  the  most  loyal  manner,  express- 
ing the  greatest  detestation  of  these  rebellious  proceedings, 
and  offering  the  government  tlieir  utmost  assistance.  Dr. 
Troy,  the  catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  also  published,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  chapels  of  his  diocese,  a  loyal  and 
afl'ectionate  address  to  the  catholics,  exhorting  them  to  regu- 
larity and  peace.  At  length,  by  the  exertions  of  government, 
a.nd  of  loyal  individuals,  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  extin- 
guished; and  several  of  their  chiefs  being  taken,  received 
the  just  reward  of  their  crimes.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  vear.  the  prepara- 

A.D.  1804.    ..         „      .  .  ,  ,,  r.  *  •  , 

tions  lor  invasion,  and  tliose  for  resistance,  were 

nearly  completed.  The  disposeable  force  of  France  was 
about  five  hundred  tliousand  men  ;  and  the  military  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  militia,  volun- 
teers, and  army  of  reserve,  was  not  greatly  inferior.  The 
British  navy,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  nine  ships 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  &c.  commanded  the  ocean,  and 
blockaded  the  enemy's  ports. f  Never,  at  any  former  period, 
Jiad  Great  Britain  presented,  by  land  and  by  sea,  so  formi- 
dable an  appearance. 

This  period  of  tremendous  preparations  was  remarkably 
barren  of  warlike  transactions,  as  the  parts  of  the  enemy 
were  closely  blockaded,  and  his  menacing  flotillas  dared  not 
to  stir  beyond  the  reach  of  their  batteries.  The  island  of 
Gorec  was  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  French, 
and  soon  after  retaken  by  the  English.  But  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  captain,  afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  is  wor- 

•  See  a  detailed  account  of  these  transactions  in  the  author's  Gen. 
Hist.  «f  Europe,  vol  2.  chap.  5. 

\  The  number  of  seamen  and  marines,  100,000  :  expenditure  of  the 
navy,  11,069,190/. 
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thy  of  particular  commemoration.  Admiral  Linois,  who  had 
taken  several  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  and  plun- 
dered the  settlement  of  Bencoolen,  fell  in  with  the  homeward 
bound  fleet  from  China,  consisting  of  fifteen  of  the  company'* 
ships,  and  eleven  country  vessels,  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  which  would  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  British  com- 
merce. The  French  commander  prepared  for  the  attack ; 
but  captain  Dance,  who  acted  as  commodore  on  tliis  occasion, 
instantly  bore  down  on  his  line  in  close  order  of  battle,  and 
with  his  fleet  of  merchantmen,  put  the  hostile  squadron  to 
flight.*  By  this  bojd  measure,  captain  Dance  preserved 
property,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half,  from  the 
gripe  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  for  himself  immortal  renown. 
So  important  a  service  was  not  left  unrewarded  :  he  received 
from  his  sovereign  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  (he  East 
India  Company  made  liberal  presents  to  the  commanderj!  of 
the  ships,  and  their  crews. 

While  England,  in  a  state  of  bold  defiance,  was  waiting 
for  the  threatened  invasion,  some  events  of  an  extraordinary 
nature  took  place  on  the  continent.  In  the  mouth  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  famous  general  Piclie- 
gru,*  Georges,  and  several  others,  against  the  first  consul  of 
France.  General  Moreau  was  also  accused  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  affair.  The  conspirators,  being  by  some  means 
betrayed,  were  arrested  at  Paris  before  (hey  could  carry  their 
scheme  into  execution.  This  was  followed  by  the  tragical 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  seized  on  the  19th  of 
March,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  by  a  corps  of 
French  cavalry,  and  being  conducted  to  Paris,  was  tried  by 
a  military  tribunal  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and  immedi- 
ately shot,  leaving  the  world  to  deplore  the  fate  of  a  beloved 
and  accomplished  young  prince,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover his  crime. 

In  the  month  of  May  certain  political  changes  took  place 

•  This  bold  action  was  perfonned  in  the  Indian  seas  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1804. 

f  Pichegru  died  in  prison,  by  what  means  is  iinknovn.  Gcort^cs  war 
executed.     Moreau  was  pevmilted  to  retire  to  Ai-ncrira.. 
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which  had  no  small  influence  on  (he  destinies  of  Europe- 
Mr.  Addinglon,  whose  administration  had  been  both  benefi- 
cial and  glorious  to  his  country,  resigned  his  oftiees,  to  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  second  time  appointed,  and  tbe  right  liono- 
May  11,  lablc  W.  Dundas  was  made  secretary  of  state  for 
A.  U.  1801.  tlR'  war  department.  But  a  much  more  important 
revolution  took  place  in  the  government  of  France,  which, 
like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  was  changed  from  a  republic  to  a 
military  monarchy.  By  a  decree  of  the  tribunate,  aiid  aa 
*'  organic  senatus  coiisultum,*'  (he  first  consul,  Napolean  Bo- 
May  18,  naparte,  was  declared  emperor  of  the  French,  and 
A.  D.  1804.  (][e  imperial  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his 
family.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  add  lustre  to  his 
accession,  the  Pope  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  And  on  the  2d  of  December, 
Napoleon  was  anointed  and  crowned  emperor  of  tlie  French 
by  Pius  VH.  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  Thus  did  this  great  aspirer  succeed  in  raising  him- 
self to  an  elevation  which  neither  Caesar  nor  Cromwell  durst 
Tenture  to  ascend. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to 
prepare  for  war  against  a  new  enemy.  Spain  having  bound 
herself,  by  a  treaty,  to  furnish  the  French  republic  with  fif- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-four  thousand  men,  had 
given  his  Britannic  majesty  just  cause  of  complaint.  Re- 
monstrances had  been  made  on  the  subject  to  his  catholic 
majesty,  without  obtaining  any  thing  more  than  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  professions;  and  the  British  government,  per- 
ceiving that  the  intention  of  the  court  of  Madrid  was  only  to 
gain  time,  till  the  arrival  of  the  treasure  ships  from  America, 
resolved  on  the  immediate  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Commodore  Moore,  with  four  frigates,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
squadron  of  the  same  number  oft"  Cadiz ;  and  a  sharp  action 
took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up,  and 
all  on  board  perished:  the  three  others  were  captured,  and 
proved  rich  prizes,  being  chiefly  freighted  with  dollars.  The 
court  of  Madrid  immediately  declared  war  against  England 
Dec.  14  and  Spain  was  thus  involved  in  the  contest  which 
A,D.  1801'.  goon  after  convulsed  all  Europe. 
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The  year  that  is  now  to  pass  in  review,  commen- 
ced with  an  overture  of  peace  from  the  newly  cre- 
ated emperor  of  the  French,  who  might  reasonably  expect 
that  an  ostensible  effort  to  relieve  his  subjects  from  a  burden- 
some war,  would  increase  his  popuhirity,  and  tend  to  confirm 

.Tan.  7  '"§  power.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
A.D.  1805.  king  of  Great  Britain,  expressing  a  desire  for  the 
termination  of  the  contest,  and  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent peace.  To  this  overture  his  majesty  returned  for 
answer,  that  there  was  no  object  which  he  had  more  at  heart 
than  to  procure  for  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  found- 
ed on  such  a  basis  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  security 
and  interests  of  his  dominions  ;  but,  that  as  these  objects  were 
closely  connected  with  the  general  security,  his  majesty  de- 
clined entering  into  any  particular  explanations  without  previ- 
ous communication  with  his  allies. 

The  blockade  of  the  French  ports,  though  still  continued, 
proved,  in  some  instances,  ineffectual.  A  squadron  of  five 
ships  of  the  line  having  stole  out  from  Rochfort,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  West  Indies,  levied  large  contributions  in  the 
islands  of  Dominica  and  St.  Christophers,  and,  after  captur- 
ing many  British  vessels,  returned  in  safety  to  France.  But. 
an  armament  of  far  greater  magnitude  sailed  soon  after  from 
March  30,  Toulon.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Ville- 
A.D.  18U5.  neuve,  consisted  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with  a 
number  of  frigates  and  corvettes,  having  ten  thousand  land 
forces  on  board.  Having  proceeded  to  Cadiz  he  was  rein- 
forced by  a  Spanish  fleet  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a  num- 
ber of  frigates,  under  admiral  Gravina  :  the  British  squadron, 
employed  to  blockade  that  port,  being  too  weak  to  prevent  the 
junction.  The  combined  fleets  immediately  stood  to  sea  with 
a  strong  easterly  wind,  and  before  night  were  out  of  sight  of 
Cadiz. 

The  scene  which  now  opens  is  distinguished  by  transactions 
that  will  be  held  in  eternal  remembrance.  Admiral  Nelson, 
who  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  Toulon  fleet  having  sailed,  than  he  supposed 
its  destination  to  be  for  Egypt,  and  immediately  began  apur- 
VOL.  11.  II  h  \\ 
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suit  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of 
uaval  war.  After  visiting  Sicily  and  Malta  he  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  Not 
learning  any  tiling  of  the  hostile  fleet,  he  retraced  his  course 
back  to  Sicily ;  but  after  cruizing  off  that  island  till  the 
middle  of  April,  he  discovered  the  fallacy  of  his  conjectures, 
and  was  strongly  persuaded  that  the  enemy  had  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies.  He  therefore  directed  his  course  for  that  quar- 
ter: and,  after  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  received 
certain  information  on  the  subject.  He  then  proceeded  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Barbadoes  and  then  to  Trinidad,  and  pursu- 
ing the  enemy  from  island  to  island  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  West  Indian  seas,  prevented  them  from  making  an 
attack  on  any  of  the  British  possessions.  The  French  ad- 
miral, having  received  intelligence  of  Nelson's  arrival  in 
those  seas,  immediately  returned  to  Europe,  being  still  pur- 
sued by  the  English.  The  combined  fleets,  however,  were 
met  with,  oft'  Ferrol,  by  Sir  R.  Calder,  who  was  cruizing  for 
that  purpose,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line.  The  enemy  had 
not  less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  disparity  of  force,  the  British  commander  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  bringing  them  to  action.  The  unequal 
contest  terminated  with  the  capture  of  two  Spanish  ships  of 
the  line,  and  had  not  the  foggy  weather  and  their  distance  to 
the  windward  enabled  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  escape  to  Vigo, 
the  victory  would  have  been  complete.  About  a  week  after 
this  affair  lord  Nelson  returned  from  his  chace  of  the  corn- 
July  29  biued  fleets,  and  lesumed  his  station  ott"  Cape  St. 
A.  D.  1805.  Vincent,  just  sixty  three  days  after  his  departure 
for  the  West  Indies,  having,  in  the  short  space  of  four  months, 
explored  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  twice 
crossed  the  Atlaiitic.  The  combined  fleets  having  been  rein- 
forced by  the  squadrons  of  admirals  Grandalana  and  Gour- 
don,  their  number  was  augmented  to  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  with  this  formidable  armament  admiral  Villeneuve 
entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 

Lord  Nelson  being  appointed  to  the  station  where  he  was* 
destined  to  finish  his  glorious  career,  disposed  his  fleet  in  sucIj 
a  manner  as  appeared  the  best  calculated   for  enticing  the 
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enemy  out  of  port.     At  length,  seven  sail  of  the  line  having 
been  sent  fo  Tetuan  for  provisions  and  necessaries,  the  enemy 
being  apprized  of  the  eireumstance,  and  supposing  that  the 
British  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  about  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  ventured  out  to  sea.     Admiral  Nelson  immediately  bore 
away  for  the  Straits  ;  and.  at  length,  about  day  light  on  the 
^     ,   ,      second  morning  after  their  sailing,  the  combined 
Oct  21,     fleets  were  discovered   six   or  seven  miles  to  the 
■  eastward.     Their  force   consisted  of  thirty-three 

ships  of  the  line,  of  which  eighteen  were  French  and  fifteen 
were  Spanish.     Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  did  not  appear  to 
decline  the  engagement,  evinced  great  judgment  and  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  his  fleet,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  close 
and  compact  double  line  of  battle,  forming  a  crescent,  convex- 
ing  to  the  leeward.     The  plan  of  attack  having  been  previ- 
ously communicated  td  the  officers,  few    signals  were   neces- 
sary,  and  the  British  fleet  advanced  in  two  columns,  one  led 
by  lord  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  the  other  by  vice  admiral  Col- 
lingvvood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  while  the^nemy,  with  great 
firmness  and  resolution,  waited  their  approach.     About  noon, 
the  action  commenced  by  the  leading  ships   of  the  columns 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  line.     Both  the   French  and 
the  Spaniards  displayed  a  degree  of  courage  and  skill  that 
did  them  great  honour.     But  the  attack  proved  irresistible. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  several  of  the  enemy's  ships 
having  struck,  their  line  gave  way.     But  about  the  middle  of 
the  action,  as  lord  Nelson  was  walking  the  quarter-deck,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  musket  shot  in  his  left  breast,  and,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  expired.     The  closing  scene  of  his  brilliant 
career  corresponded  with  his  former  exploits  :  his  fame  will 
be  immortal,  and  his  life  a  pattern  for   future   commanders* 
In   consequence  of  the  wound  of  lord  Nelson,  admiral  Col- 
lingwood  took  the  command,   and  by  gloriously   completing 
the  victory,  shewed  himself  not  unworthy   of  his  illustrious 
predecessor.      Of  the  combined  fleets,  nineteen  sail  of  the 
line  were   captured  ;*  and  the  commander  in  chief,  admiral 
Villeneuve,  with  two  Spanish  admirals  were  among  t!;e  pris' 

•  Admiral  CoUint^wood's  dispatches,  dated  Oct.  22  -Lond.  Gaz^ttf^.. 
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oners.  After  the  work  of  destruction  and  carnage  was  iiu- 
ished,  the  British  commander,  and  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  ge- 
nerously vied  with  each  other  in  affording  every  possible  relief 
to  their  wounded  enemies,  and,  amidst  the  sanguinary  scenes 
of  war,  displayed  an  example  of  humanity  which  history 
must  delight  to  record.  Patriotism  will  also  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  reward  of  martial  merit.  The  naval  licro 
was  gone  to  receive  in  the  regions  of  immortality  that  re- 
compense which  this  world  cannot  bestow ;  but  liis  funeral 
was  solemulzcd  with  the  greatest  magnifieence,  and  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  royal  and  national  munificence  conferred 
marks  of  honour  and  distinction  on  his  family.*  His  com- 
panions in  arms,  the  partakers  of  his  toils  and  his  triumphs, 
also  shared  in  those  tokens  of  national  gratitude.t  so  honoura- 
ble both  to  the  givers  and  the  receivers. 

"While  Great  Britain  was  thus  triumphant  on  tlie  ocean, 
her  projects  were  miserably  defeated  on  the  continent.  A 
stupendous  political  and  military  plan  for  resisting  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  France,  and  restoring  the  independence  of 
Europe,  liad,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  been  formed  by 
the  British  government,  in  conjunction  Mith  Russia,  Austria^ 
Sweden,  and  Naples.  On  the  11th  April,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  confederated  powers  of  the  continent 
engaged  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  500,000  effective 
troops ;  and  Great  Britain  was  to  allow  them  a  subsidy  at  the 
rate  of  12?.  10s.  per  man.  The  subsidy  was  made  payable 
to  Austria  from  the  1st  of  October,  the  preceding  year,  with 
a  further  sum  of  one  million  and  a  half  as  an  earnest,  or 
'•^  Frp.miere  mlse  en  campagne.^^  Of  the  stipulated  forces, 
Austria  engaged  to  raise  320,000,  and  Russia  115,000,  so 
that  the  whole  quota  of  the  two  empires  amounted  to 
435,000.     The  remaining  G5,000  were  to  be  supplied  by  the 

•  Tlic  titles  of  earl  and  viscount  were  conferred  on  liis  brother  the 
Jlev.  W.  Nelson,  with  estates  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.  And  an 
annual  salary  of  2000/.  was  voted  for  lady  Nelson. 

f  Admiral  CoUingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage  witli  a  pension  of 
2000/.  Lord  Northesk  was  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a 
pension.  And  a  liberal  subscription  was  made  for  the  inferior  officeJ'Sj 
seamen,  he. 
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other  confederates.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  continental 
powers  should  not  withdraw  their  forces,  nor  Great  Britain 
her  subsidies,  till  a  general  pacification  took  place,  with  the 
common  consent  of  all  the  contracting  parties.  The  plan  of 
this  coalition,  which  was  ably  conceived,  and  promised  the 
most  brilliant  results,  may  justly  be  called  the  master-piece 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
tensive schemes  ever  devised  by  any  cabinet ;  but  through 
the  precipitancy  of  the  Austrians,  the  tardiness  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  French  emperor,  it 
failed  most  miserably  in  the  execution.  After  the  Austrians 
had  experienced  a  dreadful  series  of  disasters,  Vienna  was 
obliged  to  open  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  The  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz,  fought  on  the  2d  of  December,  in  which  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  were  totally  de- 
feated by  the  French  emperor,  completely  dissolved  this  for- 
midable confederacy,  and  sealed  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

Among  the  changes  which  this  fatal  campaisrn 
'  produced  on  the  continent,  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
king  of  Naples  from  his  capital.  On  the  very  day  that 
peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  ratified,  the  French 
emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  that  the  Neapo- 
litan dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.*  He  accordingly  confer- 
red the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother  Josepli  Bonaparte, 
who,  being  supported  by  a  French  army,  took  possession  of 
that  kingdom.  And  his  Neapolitan  majesty  took  refuge  in 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  the  squadron  and  troops  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  continuing 
to  resist  the  invaders,  an  expedition  was  projected  from 
Sicily,  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Calabrians  for 
restoring  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Major-general  Sir  J. 
Stuart,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Sicily,  had  the 
conduct  of  this  enterprise,  the  issue  of  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  glorious  to  himself  and  his  army.  Having 
effected  a  landing  at  St.  Eusemia,  he  immediately  advanced 

*  See  the  French  emperor's  declaration  against  Naples,  Dcrerribcr 
Snh,  1805. 
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to  attack  the  French  under  general  Regnier,  who  occupied  a 
strong  position  at  Maidsi.  Here  tlie  troops  of  the  two  rival 
nations  were  fairly  put  to  trial,  and  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain displayed  an  indisputalilo  sujieriority.  The  army  of 
general  llegnier  consisted  of  about  7000  veteran  troops  :  that 
nf  general  Stuart  was  somewhat  short  of  4800.  The  British 
troops  charging  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  put  to  flight  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  legions  of  France,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  numbers,  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. In  this  memorable  action,  which  was  fought  on  the  iMi 
July,  tlie  loss  of  the  French  was  estimated  at  4C00  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners:  that  of  the  English  was 
surprisingly  small,  being  stated  at  only  45  killed,  and  282 
wounded.*  The  immediate  result  of  this  expedition  was 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  victors.  Within 
little  more  than  a  month,  the  French  were  expelled  from 
Calabria.  But  their  overwhelming  power  on  the  continent 
proved  irresistible.  Their  armies  being  strongly  reinforced, 
they  soon  recoverftd  their  losses ;  the  authoriiy  of  the  new 
monarch  was  established  in  Naples;  and  the  views  of  Great 
Britain  were  chiefly  directed  fo  the  protection  of  Sicily 

During  these  transactions,  events  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance took  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  king  of  Prussia  seized  the  electorate  of 
Hanover.  This  occasioned  a  war  between  Prussia  and  Great 
Britain  ;  which,  however,  was  productive  of  no  greater  events 
than  an  interruption  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  a  few  Prussian  vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  siun- 
mer,  the  Batavian  republic  was  changed  into  a  monarchy,  and 
on  the  24th  of  June,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  crowned  king  of 
Holland.  This  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Geiv 
manic  constitution  and  empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  so 
many  ages ;  and  in  the  autumn  a  war  took  place  between 
France  and  Prussia,  the  operations  and  issue  of  which  have 
ao  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  history.f 

*  See  general  Stuuil's  dispatches,  dated  July  6tli,  1806. 
I  As  tliese  momentous  revolutions  can  only  be  slightly  mentioned  in 
this  compendium,  a  reference  must  he  had  to  the  author's  General  History 
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The  chain  of  continental  operations  have  hitherto  led  us 
from  the  history  of  domestic  occurrences,  which  were  of  no 
small  importance.  On  the  8th  of  January,  Great  Britain  sol- 
emnized the  funeral  of  her  naval  hero,  the  immortal  Nelson, 
and  a  few  days  after  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  favourite 
statesman,  the  right  honoJirable  William  Pitt,  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  after  be- 
ing some  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  died  at  his 
house  at  Putney,  on  the  23d  of  January,  in  the  47 th  year  of 
his  age.  As  an  orator  he  was  universally  admired:  a$  a 
politician  his  character  will  be  variously  depicted  by  future 
historians,  according  to  their  different  prejudices  and  views. 
Wo  minister  ever  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  on  the  po- 
litical theatre,  and  impartial  history  will  always  allow  that 
he  stood  in  a  critical  situation,  in  times  of  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty. His  death  caused  a  total  change  in  the  ministry.  Lord 
Grenville  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  earl 
Filzwilliam,  president  of  the  council;  and  Mr.  Fox,  princi- 
pal secretary  of  state  for  tlie  foreign  department.  Negocia- 
tions  for  peace  immediately  commenced,  and  continued  al- 
most to  the  end  of  the  year;  but  the  chicanery  of  the  French 
government  prevented  the  return  of  that  blessing  to  Europe.* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Great  Britain  made  an  im- 
portant acquisition  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  On  the  lOth 
of  January,  general  Baird  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  two  offi- 
cers higlily  distinguished  by  their  courage  and  conduct  on  va- 
rious occasions,  took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  overcom- 
ing the  most  formidal)!e  difficulties.  The  whole  loss  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  fifteen  men  killed,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  wounded,  eight  missing,  and  thirty-six  drowned 
in  landing.! 

of  Europe,  in  2  vols.  8vo    where  the   causes  and  consequences  are  de- 
tailed andu  vcstigated. 

•  llie  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  for  this  year  was  43,61 8,472/. 
and  of  the  supplies  43,G. .0,000/.  exclusive  of  Ireland.  This  year  the 
act  for  limited  service  in  the  .irmy  was  passed. 

t  See  general  Baird's  dispatches,  dated  Capetown,  January  12Ln,  18(T> 
»-Gazelte. 
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Tills  imporiaiit  coiKiucst  was  soon  afterwards  followed  bj 
a  considerable  advantage  gained  by  admiral  Diukworth,  in 
tiic  West  Intlies.  The  lirilish  squadron,  under  his  command, 
consisting  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  fell  iu 
•with  a  French  force  of  five  ships  of  the  line.  An  action  en- 
sued, and  was  obstinately  maintained  during  the  space  of  two 
hours.  Three  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line  were  taken, 
and  the  other  two  being  driven  on  shore,  were  completely 
Avrecked,  and  afterwards  burned. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  Home 
Popham  and  general  Beresford  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America.  On  the 
4th  of  June,  they  arrived  oft'  the  mouth  of  the  liio  de  la  Plata, 
and  proceeding  up  that  river  amidst  innumerable  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  shoals,  the  adverse  w  inds  and  currents,  the 
foggy  weather,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  charts,  at  length 
came  to  an  anchor  oft'  the  point  of  Quilmay,  about  four 
leagties  from  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.*  The  British 
troops  being  landed,  advanced  through  a  swampy  ground  to 
attack  the  village  of  Redaction,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  two  miles  from  the  place  of  disembarkation,  and  occu- 
pied by  about  2000  militia,  w  ho  were  soon  put  to  flight.  Gen- 
eral Beresford  then  continued  his  march,  and  having  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Rio  Chuelo,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous 
body  of  provincial  troops,  advanced  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Most 
of  the  soldiers  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  the  governor 
being  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  surrendered  on  the 
2Sth  of  June  by  a  capitulation,  of  which  the  principal  ar- 
ticles were  security  to  religion,  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  all  private  property.! 

The  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  glorious  to  the  British 
arms;  but  it  did  not  prove  a  permanent  acquisition.  In  the 
following  mouth,  Pucridon,  one  of  the  municipality,  applied 

•  Sir  Home  roi)Iuim's  dispatches,  July  Clii.  So  difficult  was  the  nav- 
ifjatioi),tliat  the  squa.dron  had  been  nine  days  in  advancing-  78  mile?. 
Compare  g-cncral  Beicsford's  dispatches,  July  2d,  1S06. 

f  The  public  treasure  i()und  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  amovnited  to  1,291,.'>23 
dollars, of  which  1,U86,2U3  were  cniburkcd  on  board  t!ic  Narcissus,  tbe 
rest  was  left  in  the  treasurv. 
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himself  with  j^reat  assiduity  and  address  to  excite  a  general 
revolt,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  the  exertions  of  colonel  Li- 
jiiers,  a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain.  The  business 
was  skillfully  managed,  and  the  insurrection  was  organised 
with  extreme  rapidity.  General  Beresford,  with  the  British 
troops,  left  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  after  making  the  most  vigorous 
eftbrts,  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  compelled  to  ca- 
pitulate, on  condition  of  marching  ont  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  being  sent  to  England  as  prisoners.*  This  capitu- 
lation, however,  was  violated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  detained 
the  British  troops  in  the  country.  Soon  after  this  disaster, 
Sir  H.  Popham  and  lieutenant-colonel  Backhouse,  with  a  very 
small  force,  made  themselves  masters  of  Maldonado. 

But  the  British  nation,  at  this  time,  acquired,  by  an  act  of 
humanity  and  justice,  a  glory  superior  to  that  which  victo- 
ries and  conquests  can  ever  confer.  Ever  since  the  year 
1788,  when  the  slave  trade  first  became  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  measures  had  been  proposed  and  bills  had 
been  past,  in  almost  every  session,  for  its  better  regulation, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  its  gradual  abolition.  Messrs.  Wil- 
berforce,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  names, 
were  indefiitigable  in  their  exertions  for  that  benevolent  pur- 
pose. The  great  question  was  not  whether  the  abolition  of 
this  horrid  commerce  was,  in  an  abstracted  view,  a  desirable 
event,  a  point  on  which  all  agreed,  but  whether  it  could  be 
rendered  compatible  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
colonies.!  In  the  course  of  the  debates,  the  solicitor  general 
stated,  from  the  documents  before  the  house,  that,  since  the 
year  179G,  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of 
the  natives  of  Africa,  torn  from  their  country  by  the  Euro- 
peans, had  either  been  sold  into  slavery  or  had  miserably 
perished  in  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies.l    In  the  pre 

•  On  the  12th  of  August,  1806. 

tClaikson*3  Hist  Abol.  of  the  Slave  Trade,  vpl.  2.  p.  205. 

t  At  a  former  period,  Mr.  Pitt  had  de&cribed  the  slave  trade  as  the 
most  severe  and  extensive  calamity  recorded  in  the  lustory  of  the  world. 
Clark.  Hist.  Abol.  2  p.  425. 
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ceding  year  the  bill,  for  the  abolition,  was  lost  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  only  a  small  majority.  The  attainment  of 
this  desirable  ol)joct  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Fox  and  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  supportcil  b>  Mr.  WiJberforcc  other  and  il- 
lustrious senators.  On  the  lllh  of  June,  a  day  Kacred  to  the 
recollections  of  humanity,  the  bill,  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  was  carrie<l  in  the  house  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  against  fifteen  voices.*  Thus  did  (he 
British  ministry  and  senate  secure  the  applause  of  all  who 
revere  the  principles  of  justice,  philanthropy,  and  religion. 
The  abolition  of  African  slavery  will  form  a  glorious  epoch 
in  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  future  historians  will  commemo- 
rate, and  millions,  yet  unborn,  will  bless  that  happy  period  in 
■which  the  indefeasible  rights  of  human  nature  were  restored, 
in  spile  of  interest,  prescription,  and  prejudice.! 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Great  Britain  had  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  patriot  and  statesman,  who.  in  respect  of  talents 
and  virtues,  has  had  fvw  equals,  and,  perhaps,  iu  no  age  or 
nation  any  superior.  On  the  13th  Sept.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  afflicted  with  a  dropsy,  expired  without 
pain,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  justness  of  his 
political  views  has  been  questioned  by  some,  and  marked  by 
others  with  unqualified  approbation.  Of  his  accomplish- 
ments, as  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  no  difference  of  opinion 
seems  to  have  ever  existed.  Mis  disinterested  patriotism  and 
universal  philanthropy  render  his  memory  dear  to  his  coun- 
try aud  to  mankind. 

The  death  of  Mr  Fox  made  no  alteration  in  the 
A  D  180J' 

mode  of  conducting  the  public  affairs;  but  the  im- 
portant question  of  catholic  emancipation  led  to  a  change  in 
the  ministry,  and  afterwards  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
March  24  ^''^  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
A. D.  1807.  the  treasury:  the  right  hon.  S.  Perceval  was  nom- 
inated chancellor  iind  under  treasurer.  New  ministers  were 
introduced  into  the  other  departments,  and  several  new  mem- 

♦  See  parliamentary  tr.insaclions  in  Feb.  1805,  and  in  June  1806. 
f  For  a  detailed  relation  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Clarkson's  History  above  quoted. 
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faers  inlothe  privy  couucil,  of  which  earl  Camden  was  made 
president.  Tiie  intricate  nature  and  complicated  tendencies 
of  the  eatiiolic  question,  induced  the  king  to  appeal  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation  by  calling  a  new  parliament;  and 
his  majesty's  prudence,  iu  adopting  that  measure,  is  worthy 
of  applause.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  it  was 
June  22,  so**"  perceived  that  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
A  D  1807  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament  had  given  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  projected  measures  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, which  had  been  the  favourite  object  of  those  eminent 
statesmen  Pitt  and  Fox,  how  much  soever  they  might  diff'er  in 
their  opinions  on  other  political  subjects.  The  catholic  ques- 
tion is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  for  any  discussion  in  this 
compendium  ;  but  every  one  must  indulge  a  wish  that  circum- 
stances could  permit  an  extension  of  equal  privileges  without 
any  regard  to  religious  distinctions,  and  that  all  British  sub- 
jects, whatever  may  be  their  theological  tenets,  may  have 
only  one  political  creed  with  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  for  its  fundametal  articles. 

The  vast  and  varied  scene  of  war  and  politics  exhibited  a 
rapid  succession  of  events.  The  year  commenced  with  the 
capture  of  Curacoa,  which  surrendered  to  captain  Brisbane, 
by  capitulation,  after  the  lower  forts  and  the  citadel  had  been 
carried  by  assault.  The  capture  of  that  important  settlement 
was  followed  by  a  splendid  conquest  in  South  America.  A 
strong  reinforcement  of  troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
having  arrived  at  Maldonado,  brigadier-general  Auchmuty 
and  admiral  Stirling  resolved  to  attack  the  important  city 
and  fortress  of  Monte  Video  ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
a  landing  was  cflfected  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles 
from  the  town.*  On  the  following  day,  the  British  troops 
began  to  move  toM'ards  Monte  Video  ;  but  were  obliged  to 
tight  their  way  to  the  suburbs.  The  next  morming,  the  Span- 
iards made  a  sortie,  and  attacked  the  English  with  their 
whole  force,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  men,  and  sev- 
eral pieces  of  artillery.     A  severe  action  took  place ;  and 

♦  Brig,  general  Auchmuty's  dispatches,  dated  Feb.  6Ui,  ISOZ-^or  seven 
vnlles— see  admiral  Stirling*i;  dispatch,  Feb.  8th,  180" 
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the  Spaniards  having  lost  about  four  hundred  killed,  and  a« 
mail)  prisoners,  were  driven  Imek  into  the  town.  The  Eng- 
lisli  immediately  eommeneed  the  siege,  which  was  carried  on 
with  extraordinary  activity  and  vigour.  Altliough  a  heavy 
fire  was  incessantly  kepi  up  from  the  town  durint;  the  whole 
time  of  the  siege,  a  practicable  breach  was,  on  the  2d  Feb- 
ruary, eftected,  and,  before  daylight,  this  important  fortress 
was  carried  by  assault.  Throughout  the  whole  scene  of  op- 
erations the  fleet  and  army  acted  in  concert ;  and  both  the 
naval  and  military  olKcers  displayed  uncommon  skill,  in  con- 
junction with  the  most  determined  courage.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  British  troops  might  be  regarded  as  small,  if 
%ve  consider  the  difficulties  which  tliey  had  to  encounter,  and 
the  resistance  made  by  the  enemy.  The  whole  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  only  five  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen ;  but  among  these  were  several  valuable  officers.  About 
eight  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  five  hun- 
dred wounded,  and  the  governor,  with  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand officers  and  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  tbe  mean  while,  the  naval  operations  of  Great  Britain 
were  extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis.  The 
Ottoman  Porte,  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  having 
commenced  hostilities  against  Russia,  at  that  time  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  admiral  Duckwortli,  who  then  commanded 
a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  purpose  of  awing  the  divan,  and  indu- 
cing tbe  grand  seignor  to  adopt  a  pacific  system.  On  the 
19th  of  February,  a  favourable  gale  blowing  from  the  south, 
the  British  fleet  effected  the  passage  up  the  Hellespont,  or 
strait  of  tbe  Dardanelles,  under  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
castles  ;  and  admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  destroyed  a  Turkish 
squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
and  several  brigs  and  corvettes.  In  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
the  fleet  came  to  aiicbor  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople.  Capt.  Capcl,  in  the  Endymion,  was 
sent  to  convey  the  ambassador's  dispatches,  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
to  the  Porte  :  but,  from  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  the  strength 
of  the  current,  he  found  it  impracticable  to  approach  within 
four  miles  of  the  city.     At  noon  the  next  day,  a  minister  came 
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from  the  Porte,  from  whose  expressions  it  appeared,  that  the 
grand  seignor  was  desirous  of  peace  ;  but  an  armed  and  highly 
exasperated  populace  overawed  the  government.  Negocia- 
tion,  therefore,  proved  inetfectual ;  and  the  formidable  prepa- 
rations at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent from  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  circuitous  eddies  of  the 
port,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  place  the  shipping  for 
an  attack  on  the  city  without  a  commanding  breeze,  soon 
convinced  the  British  admiral  that  nothing  could  be  effected 
by  force.*  On  the  1st  of  March,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor, 
and  on  the  following  day  repassed  the  straits,  under  a  tremen- 
duous  fire  from  the  castles,  and  from  other  forts  which  had 
been  erected  since  their  former  passage.  In  going  up,  the 
British  fleet  had  found  the  fire  from  the  two  inner  castles 
extremely  severe  ;  but  its  eftects  on  the  shipping,  in  their 
return,  shew^ed  it  to  be  doubly  formidable,  several  of  the  stone 
shot  weighing  upwards  of  eight  cut.  By  a  singular  kind  of 
good  fortune,  however,  all  the  ships  effected  the  passage  in 
safety,  though  not  without  considerable  damage  and  loss  of 
men.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  Turks  had  employed  so 
short  an  interval  as  ten  days,  aflbrds  reason  to  believe,  that 
if  the  British  fleet  had,  by  remaining  a  week  longer  before 
Constantinople,  allowed  them  that  lime  to  complete  their 
defences  along  the  channel,  its  return  would  have  been  ren- 
dered impossible.! 

This  expedition  to  Constantinople  having  involved  Great 
Britain  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Porte,  a  small  force,  under 
major-general  Frazer,  immediately  sailed  from  Messina  to 
Egypt,  and  took  possession  of  Alexandria,  which  surrendered 
on  the  20th  of  March  by  capitulation,  without  making  any 
resistance.  This  success  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  dis- 
asters. The  British  troops  having  made  two  unsuccessful 
attacks  on  Rosefta,  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the 

♦  For  tlic  currents  of  the  Bosphorus  the  reader  may  consult  Tounie- 
fort's  Trav.  2.  lett  8.  and  a  number  of  other  authors  of  a  later  period  ; 
but  none  of  them  ,e;ivc  a  more  correct  desci-iption  than  Tournefort. 

■j-  For  an  accoimt  of  this  expedition  see  admiral  Duckworth's  dis- 
patches. 
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Turkish  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  retreat.*  A  considerable 
number  of  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Cairo.  la 
the  month  of  November  following,  a  convention  took  place: 
the  Turks  restored  all  the  prisoners,  and  the  British  troops 
evacuated  Egypt. 

In  tlie  month  of  June,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  va- 
rious circumstances  afterwards  contributed  to  foment.  The 
Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  being  known  to  have  several 
English  deserters  on  board,  capt.  Humphreys,  in  the  Leop- 
ard, was  ordered  to  search  the  vessel,  and  the  liberty  was  to 
he  reciprocal.  This  being  refused  by  the  American  com- 
mander, an  action  ensued,  and  the  Chesapeake  struck  her 
colours,  after  having  six  men  killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded. 
The  English  deserters  being  found,  the  American  vessel  was 
permitted  to  depart.  This  affair  greatly  exasperated  the 
people  of  America,  and  occasioned  an  interruption  of  com- 
mercial iatercoi:rse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

About  the  same  time  was  undertaken  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition which  terminated  the  operations  of  tlie  Englisli  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  respectable  armament,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Whitelock  and  rear-admiral  Murray,  sailed  from 
Monte  Video  for  the  attack  of  Buenos  Ayrcs ;  and,  on  the 
28th  June,  the  troops,  nearly  eight  thousand  in  number,  ef- 
fected a  landing  at  a  small  bay  called  the  Ensinada  de  Bar- 
ragon.t  After  an  extremely  fatiguing  march,  the  army  ar- 
rived before  Buenos  Ayrcs  ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  occupy  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 

•  The  loss  of  the  British  army  from  the  19th  to  the  21st  April,  In- 
elusive,  was  104  killed  and  wounded,  and  811  missing.  See  general  Stu- 
art's  letter  to  general  Frazer,  dated  25tb  April,  1807. 

j-  The  Ensinada  de  Barragon,  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  the  nearest  place  where  troops  c;ui  be  disembarked  under  cover 
of  ships  of  war.  See  lieutenant-colonel  Burke's  evidence  on  general 
Whitelock's  trial,  4th  day.— The  Briiish  force  wliich  landed  at  the  Ensi- 
nada was  7822  men,  exclusive  of  200  seamen.  See  col.  Bradford's  ex- 
amination on  general  Whitelock's  trial,  16th  day 
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following  mode  of  attack  was  adopted.*  The  troops  were 
formed  in  several  divisions,  each  of  which  was  to  advance  up 
the  street  in  its  front,  till  it  arrived  at  the  post  which  it  was 
to  occupy  ;  and  the  soldiers  had  their  arms  unloaded,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  firing  till  the  columns  should  have  reached 
July  5th,  their  assigned  points.  At  half  past  six  in  the 
A  D.  I80r.  morning,  the  troops  hegan  to  move  to  the  attack. 
The  British  officers  led  on  their  columns  with  the  greatest 
firmness  and  resolution  ;  but  the  fire  to  which  the  troops  were 
exposed  was  extremely  destructive.  Grape  shot  was  poured 
on  them  from  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  vol  lies  of  mus- 
quetry,  with  showers  of  bricks  and  stones  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses.  In  the  evening  the  British  troops  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros  and  the  Residentia ;  but 
these  advantages  had  cost  them  above  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  the  morn- 
ing, general  AVhitelock  received  a  letter  from  the  Spanish 
commander,  intimating  that  from  the  exasperated  state  of  the 
people,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners, 
if  offensive  operations  were  continued.!  A  convention  was 
therefore  agreed  on,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were 
that  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  prisoners  captured  in  South 
America,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  should  take 
place,  and  that  the  British  troops  should  evacuate  the  coun- 
try.|  Such  was  the  result  of  tliis  fatal  expedition,  which 
appears  to  have  failed  from  a  want  of  that  concert  which  is 
requisite  in  military  operations.  The  columns  which  entered 
the  town  were  not  properly  supported,  and  the  commander 
in  chief  being  tried   by  a  court  martial,  was  adjudged  inca- 

*  The  city  and  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres  arc  divided  into  squares  o{ 
about  140  yards  each  side,  the  houses  are  very  large  and  strong,  with  flaf. 
roof's. 

t  The  turbulence  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  their  extreme 
aversion  to  the  Enj^lish,  is  forcibly  described  in  captain  Foster's  examina- 
tion on  general  Whitelock's  trial,  27th  day. 

+  Two  months  were  allowed  the  British  troops  for  the  evacuation  of 
Monte  Video,  which  was  to  be  left  in  its  actual  state,  with  all  the  artil- 
Icr)'  which  it  had  when  taken. 
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pablc  of  serving  liis  majesty  in  any  military  capacity.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  were  such,  that  even  with  tlie  best 
management,  the  enterprise  must  have  fallen  short  of  its  ul- 
timate object,  as  it  evidently  appeared  on  general  Whiteloek's 
trial,  that  if  the  Spanish  governor  had  given  up  the  towu, 
the  whole  British  force  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
troul  the  mass  of  armed  inhabitants.* 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  French,  during  this  and  the 
preceding  campaign,  astonished  and  overawed  the  continent 
of  Europe.  After  having  made  an  almost  entire  conquest  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  the  emperor  of  the  French  proceeded 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  where  the  Russian  armies  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  his  progress.  In  the 
bloody  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau,  the  fortunes  of  France 
and  Russia  seemed  to  be  equally  balanced ;  but  at  length 
the  fatal  day  arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  mighty  con- 
test.! On  the  14th  June,  1607,  the  emperor  of  the  French 
defeated,  with  a  dreadful  carnage,  the  concentrated  force  of 
the  Russians  at  Friedland.  This  sanguinary  action  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  w  as  concluded  at  Tilsit  be- 
tween Russia  and  France,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  between  France  and  Prussia,  on  terms  dictated 
by  the  victor.  By  one  of  the  articles,  the  ports  of  Prussia, 
as  well  as  that  of  Dantzick,  were  to  be  shut  against  the  ves- 
sels and  trade  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  subsequent  events  have 
authorised  a  supposition  that  Russia  entered  in  the  same  en- 
gagement. 

The  circumstances  of  Europe  now  rendered  it  extremely 
improbable  that  Denmark  should  long  maintain  her  neu- 
trality. It  was  therefore  thought  highly  expedient  to  prevent 
the  Danish  navy  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  em- 
peror, who  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  turning  the 
maritime  force  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. His  Britannic  majesty  therefore,  in  the  most  amicable  and 

•  See  tlie  evkleiice  of  general  Gower  on  the  16th,  and  of  general  Auch- 
muty  on  the  19th  day  of  general  Wliitclock's  trial. 

fTlie  battle  of  Pultusk  was  fought  on  the  26th  December,  1806,  and 
that  of  Eylau,  February  7tli  and  8th,  1807. 
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conciliating  manner,  the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish 
ships  of  war  in  some  of  the  British  ports.     In  order  to  give 
weight  to  the  negociation,  a  formidable  naval   and    military 
force  under  admiral  Gambiei  and  lord  Catheart,  was  sent  to 
the  Baltic,  in  order  to  protect  Denmark  against  the   resent- 
ment of  France,  in  case  of  an  amicable  result,  or  to  enforce 
compliance  if  her  government  should  reject  the  proposal. 
This  armament  having  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danish 
cabinet  refusing  to  listen  to  the  proposed  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, the  British  troops  landed  at  Wibeck,  about  half  way 
hetween  Elsineur  and  Copenhagen.     Military  operations  soon 
commenced ;  and  the  Danish  army  was  defeated  by  general 
Sir  Arthur   Wellcsley,   with  a  very  considerable  loss.     The 
British  forces  having  invested  Copenhagen,  and  all  the  pre- 
Sep.  1,      parations  being  completed,  the  cii)  was  summoned^ 
A.  D.  1807.  and  the  proposals  for  an  accommodation  were  re- 
newed. This  producing  no  effect,  the  bombardment  both  from 
the  land  batteries  and  the  shipping  commenced  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  continued  till  the  evening  of  the  5th  Septemberj 
when  a  proposal   for  a  capitulation  was  made  by  the  garri- 
son.    On  the  6th,  the  capitulation  was  agreed  on  :  the  prin- 
cipal articles  were,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  every  descrip- 
tion, together  with  all  the  naval   stores,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  his  Britannic  majesty:  that  all  other  property,  public 
and   private,  should  be  respected  :  that  all  British  property, 
sequestered  in  consequence  of  the  rupture,  should  be  restored 
to  the  owners  :  that  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  sliould 
take  place ;  and  that   the  British  forces  should,  within  the 
space  of  six   weeks,  evacuate  Denmark.*     The  Danish  gov- 
ernment, however,  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  and  is- 

*  The  loss  on  board  the  English  fleet  during'  the  siege  of  Copcnhngen, 
was  only  50  killed  and  v/oundcd  ;  that  of  the  army  only  208  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  18  ships  of  the 
line,  15  frigates,  5  brigs  and  25  gun-boats.  The  city  suffereil  severely 
by  the  bombardment  The  number  of  houses  destroyed  were  estimated 
at  400,  besides  many  otliers  greatly  damaged,  and  11 00  of  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.  For  the  details  of  this  expedition,  see  the 
dispatches  of  lord  Catlicart  and  admiral  Gambier,  dated  September  8th<j 

i8or. 
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sued  a  formal  declaration  of  war  ai^ainst  England.  But  the 
occupation  of  Zealand  requiring  a  greater  number  of  troops 
than  Great  Britain  eoiild  spare  for  that  purpose,  the  country 
was  evacuated  according  to  tlie  convention.  This  expedition 
served  as  an  ostensible  pretext  for  the  hostility  Avhich  Rus- 
sia appears  to  have  meditated  against  England  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  On  the  31st  of  October,  a  manifesto  was 
published  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  declaring  that  all 
friendly  intercourse  was  broken  oft'  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain ;  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
imperial  ukase,  ordering  the  detention  of  all  British  ships 
and  property. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  (he  emperor  of 
the  French  seems  to'  have  aimed  at  the  annhiliation  of  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  month  of  November,  the 
preceding  year,  he  issued,  at  Berlin,  a  decree  which  declared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  subjected  to 
capture  and  confiscation  all  neutral  vessels  that  should  not 
have  a  "  certificate  of  origin,"  under  the  signature  of  the 
French  consul,  at  the  port  from  which  they  cleared  out,  at- 
testing that  no  part  of  their  cargo  consisted  of  British  man- 
ufacture or  produce.  The  cabinet  of  London  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  oppose,  by  retaliation,  this  new  and  unprecedented 
mode  of  hostility;  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  this  year, 
were  issued  the  famous  orders  in  council,  declaring  France, 
with  all  the  countries  under  her  immediate  power  and  influ- 
ence in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  subjecting  to  seizure  all  ves- 
sels that  should  have  on  board  any  such  certificate  as  was 
required  by  the  Berlin  decree,  or  that  should  trade  between 
neutral  and  hostile  ports,  without  touching  at  some  port  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Berlin  decree,  and  the  British  orders  in 
council,  acting  as  a  two-edged  sword  on  neutral  commerce, 
were  extremely  detrimental  to  the  Americans,  who  were  the 
general  carriers,  especially  of  colonial  produce.  The  con- 
gress retaliated  by  an  embargo  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  extinction  of 
their  commerce,  long  persisted  in  the  measure* 

*  Great  apprehensions  were  mtcrtaiiicd  that  In-  llicse  rnmnievcIaJ  re- 
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The  rapid  and  UDprecedented  successes  of  Napoleon,  in 
the  war  against  Prussia  and  Russia,  were  productive  of  great 
aud  singular  effects  on  the  political  and  commercial  system 
of  Europe.  Having  overcome  all  opposition  in  the  north, 
the  French  emperor  ^yas  left  at  leisure  to  pursu©  his  scliemes 
of  aggrandizement  in  the  south.  His  armies  entered  vSpain, 
and  having  marked  Portugal  for  his  prey,  he  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  the  "  House  of  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign."* 
A  French  army,  under  general  Junot,  had  entered  Portugal, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  November,  had  advanced 
to  Abrantes,  within  three  days  march  of  Lisbon.  At  thi^ 
momentous  crisis,  the  Prince  Regent  having  hastily  concerted 
his  measures  with  lord  Strangford,  (he  British  ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  adopted  the  prudent  and  vigorous  resolution  of 
removing  the  royal  family  and  (he  seat  of  the  Portuguese 
government  to  Brazil.  As  no  time  was  left  for  delay,  the 
embarkation  was  expeditiously  performed  ;  and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  the  Portuguese  fleetf  sailed  out  of  the  Ta- 
gus,  having  on  board  the  prince  of  Brazil,  with  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  of  Braganza,  and  a  number  of  persons  at- 
tached to  its  fortunes.:^  This  singular  migration,  which  has 
no  example  in  modern,  and,  all  its  circumstances  considered, 
scarcely  any  in  ancient  history,  was  performed  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  navy.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a 
British  squadron,  accompanied  the  royal  emigrants  to  Rio  de 
.Janeiro,  where  they  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January  follow- 
ing, after  a  prosperous  voyage.  And  a  direct  intercourse 
being  established  between  Brazil  and  Great  Britain,  formed 
a.  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  and  Portnguese  com- 
m»»rce. 

strictions,  the  Americans  would  be  obliged  to  .idopt  a  manufacturing;  s)-s- 
tem,  whicli  must  be  detrimental  to  tlie  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Sec  Mr. 
Brougham's  speech,  April  1, 1808- 

■  Moniteur  of  the  18th  November- 

f  Consisting  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  viz.  one  of  84,  four  of  74,  and  three 
of  64  guns,  four  frigates,  three  brigs  and  a  schoouer. 

4:  The  French  troops  were  already  arrived  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Lisbon, 
and,  from  the  heights,  jiad  a  view  of  the  ileet  as  it  dropped  <Iown  th<* 
river.    They  tlien  entered  the  city  without  opposition. 
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The  prodominatins;  influence   of  France  on  fh* 
A  D. 1808 

'  continent,   incessantly   piorliieed   some  new    effect. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Austria,  hitherto  the  principal 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  went  over  to  the  side  of  her  eucnnes. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  this  change  was  a  refusal,  on  tho 
part  of  the  cabinet  of  London,  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
Austria  for  a  peace  between  England  and  France.  The 
overtures  appeared,  to  the  British  ministers,  to  be  made  in  a 
manner  too  vague  and  indeterminate  to  authorize  tlie  open- 
ing of  a  ncgociation,  as  the  Austrian  ambassador,  the  prince 
of  Stahremberg,  presented  no  authenticated  document  of  a  pa- 
cific commission  from  the  French  government,  nor  gave  any 
intimation  of  tlie  basis  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  treat. 
Under  such  circumstances  liis  majesty  did  noi  think  it  expe- 
dient to  give  the  ambassador  any  authority  to  speak  in  his 
name  to  the  government  of  France,  although  he  expressed  his 
readiness  to  enter  into  a  negociation,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equalitVi  embracing  the  interests  of  the  allies  of  both  pow- 
ers.* Thus  terminated  this  preposterous  attempt  at  negocia- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  failed  for  want  of  a  proper  begin- 
ning. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  a  rupture  between  Austria 
and  Great  Britain;  but  from  the  local  situation  of  the  two 
powers  their  forces  could  seldom  come  into  eontact.f 

In  the  north  of  Europe  was  also  opened  a  new  scene  of 
lioslility.  In  February,  a  Russian  army  entered  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland,  and  war  was  reciprocally  declared  by 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburgh.  The  death  of 
tlie  king  of  Denmark,  Christern  VII.  happened  about  the 
same  time;  and  the  crown  prince  ascended  the  throne  by  the 
Feb  1"  name  of  Frederick  VI.  The  accession  of  the  new 
A.  D.  18U8.  king  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Sweden. I     That  kingdom  being  now  involved  in  a  war  with 

♦  See  papers  relating  to  the  correspondence  with  Austri.i  laid  before 
parliament    in  January,  1808. 

I  At  this  period  all  the  ports  of  the  FAirope.in  continent,  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Petersburgh,  were  shut  against  the  vessels  and  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  except  those  of  Sweden. 

*  On  the  16th  February,  the  British  and  Sicilian  forces  were  entirely 
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Russia,  Denmark,  and  France,  the  Swedish  monarch  imme- 
diately prepared  to  meet  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
threatened  by  so  formidable  a  combination  of  enemies.  But 
as  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  were  inadequate  to  the  con- 
test, the  British  government  granted  to  his  Swedish  majesty, 
a  subsidy  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  month,  and  sent 
a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  with  ten  thousand  land  forces  on 
hoard,  to  afford  such  assistance  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  shouUl  require.  A  disagreement,  however,  wliich  arose 
between  the  Swedish  monarch  and  the  British  general,  in 
regard  to  their  military  plans,  prevented  their  co-operation, 
and  caused  the  return  of  the  armament.*  The  war  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  was  chiefly  confined  to  Finland,  and  to 
trivial  actions  between  tlieir  ships  and  flotillas  in  the  Baltic : 
the  hostilities  carried  on  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
of  still  less  importance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  of  Great 
Britain  in  particular,  was  attracted  by  events  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  so  contrary  to  all  expectation,  as  to  produce  an 
entirely  new  train  of  political  events,  and  to  open  a  new  field 
for  military  operations.  To  develope  the  complicated  tissue 
of  court  intrigue,  of  foreign  and  domestic  treachery,  of  royal 
weakness,  and  ministerial  profligacy,  which  led  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  would  be 
here  out  of  place. f  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  observe,  that, 
after  the  emperor  of  the  French  had,  in  the  character  of  a 
friend  and  ally,  introduced  his  armies  into  Spain,  the  reigning 

expelled  from  Calabria.  By  a  train  of  masterly  operations,  they  evacuated 
the  fortress  of  Scylla  Tvith  a  very  little  loss,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of 
grape  and  cannister  shot,  shells.  Sic.  from  the  enemy's  batteries  The 
same  month  was  rendered  remarkable  by  tlie  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  The  oty  of  Rome  was  seized  by  the  French,  and,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,incoi'porated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

*  For  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disptitc  between  the  king  of  Swe- 
den and  Sir  J  Moore, see  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  3,  4,  &c. 

f  These  affairs  are  briefly  investigated  by  the  author  of  this  work  in 
his  General  History  of  Europe.  2  vols.  8vo.  and  still  more  at  large  in  his 
Hist,  of  Spain,  2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1810. 
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monarch,  Charles  IV.  perplexed  and  harrassed  by  eourr 
intrigues,  and  popular  turbulence,  uas  induced  or  compelled 

Marcl)  9,  lo  resitjn  his  crown  lo  his  son,  (he  prince  of  As- 
A.D  1803.  turias.  The  new  king,  Ferdinand  VII.  with  his 
I'atlier,  the  abdicated  monarch,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family, 
and  some  of  (he  principal  grandees,  were,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  allured  to  take  a  journey  to  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  interview  with  the  French  emperor.  Having  thus 
gotten  the  two  kings  in  his  power,  Napoleon  obliged  them 
hothtx)  sign  a  formal  abdication  ;  and  the  infants,  Don  Carlos, 
and  Don  Antonio,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  succession. 
These  abdications  and  renunciations  were  represented  as 
voluntary  acts  ;  hut  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  viewed  them  in 
a  different  light.  An  imperial  decree,  however,  was  issued* 
declaring  the  throne  of  Spain  to  be  vacant  by  the  abdication 
of  the  reigning  family.  A  junta,  cojnposed  of  the  partizans 
of  France,  was  convened  at  Bayonne;  and  the  French  em- 
peror conferred  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother,  Joseph 

June  6,  Bonaparte,  who  abdicated  his  kingdom  of  Naples 
A.  D.  1808.  in  favour  of  the  grand  duke   of  Berg. 

From  the  state  of  aft'airs  in  Spain,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  new  sovereign  would  meet  with  little  opposition  in  taking 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  French  occupied  all  the 
strongest  and  most  commanding  positions  :  the  main  body  of 
their  army  was  stationed  in  Madrid,  and  all  the  principal 
cities  and  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  their  detachments. 
At  a  moderate  computation,  the  French  could  not  have  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  troops  in  Spain,  and  general  Junot 
had  twenty  thousand  in  Portugal.  So  formidable  a  force,  so 
advantageously  disposed,  seemed  to  promise  (he  new  king  a 
tranquil  accession  ;  but  the  news  of  the  compulsory  renuncia- 
tions made  by  the  royal  family  was  the  signal  for  a  general  in- 
surrection. The  patriotic  flame  first  broke  out  in  Asturias. 
The  brave  inhabitants  of  that  province,  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  invasion,  preserved  by  their  valour  the  remains  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  their  intrepid  spirit  has,  through 
the  long  succession  of  eleven  centuries,  been  transmitted  (o 
their  descendants.  From  Asturias  the  insurrection  instantly 
spread  into  Gallicia,  and  several  districts  of  Leon.     A  pro- 
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vincial  junta,  assembled  at  Oviedo,  pu1)lislied  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  against  France,  and  having  appointed  the 
inarquis  of  Santa  Cruz  general  of  the  patriotic  army,  sent  a 
deputation  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  England.  This  request 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  British  government  declared 
itself  at  peace  with  the  Spanish  nation.*  In  a  few  days  the 
insurrection  became  general,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain 
became  a  vast  theatre  of  war.  To  detail  the  bloody  opera- 
tions of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  is  not  the  design  of  this 
history.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  same  day 
on  which  king  Joseph  made  his  public  entrance  into  Madrid, 
July  20,  ^v^s  distinguished  by  the  surrender  of  general 
A  D.  1808.  Dupont  and  his  whole  army,  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mander Castanos.  The  new  monarch,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  disaster,  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  after  a 
residence  of  only  seven  days  in  his  capital.  During  the  two 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  efforts  of  the  (Spaniards  were 
crowned  with  astonishing  success.  The  French,  after  losing 
fifty  thousand  men  killed  or  made  prisoners, t  were  obliged  le 
abandon  the  capital  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  concentrate  their  force  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro. 

At  this  important  crisis,  Portugal  followed  the  example  of 
Spain.  A  general  insurrection  took  place  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  After  several  severe  conflicts  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and  several 
other  places,  and  general  Junot  Mas  obliged  to  concentrate 
his  force  in  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity. 

The  British  government  resolved  to  give  every  possible  aid 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots,  and  its  intentions 
met  with  the  universal  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
public.  Large  quantities  of  arms  had  already  been  shipped 
off  for  the  use  of  the  patriots  in  Spain,  and  the  ministry 
made  no  delay  in  sending  a  formidable  body  of  troops  to 
their  assistance.  But  the  want  of  a  supreme  authority  and 
centre  of  union  among  the  provincial  juntas,  prevented  any 

•  See  his  Britannic  majesty's  proclamation,  July  4th,  1808. 
f  From  a  comparison  of  various  documents,  this  appears  to  te  a  mod  - 
ei-atf^  and  tolerably  accurate  eistiniate. 
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effectual  plan  from  bein^  concerted  bet>vecn  the  patriots  and 
the  British  ministers.*  Besides  the  diHicnlty  arisini*  from  this 
defect  in  their  political  system,  it  appears  that  the  Sj);iniards, 
elated  with  their  brilliant  successes,  regarded  themselves  as 
fully  equal  to  the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  fatal  delusion,  the  patriots  declined  the  assis- 
tance of  the  British  forces  in  the  north,  and  recommended  an 
expedition  to  Portugal.!  Oreat  Britain  complied  ■with  the 
representations  of  the  juntas ;  and  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  general  Sir  Arthnr  AVellesley,  was  sent 
to  that  country.  Military  operations  commenced  soon  after 
their  landing  ;  and  the  French  general,  La  Borde,  was,  after 
a  severe  action,  compelled  to  abandon  his  strong  position  on 
the  heights  of  Roleia.  In  the  following  night  he  effected  a 
junction  with  general  Loison  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  both 
began  their  retreat  towards  Lisbon.  The  British  army  was 
also  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  brigadier-general 
Anstruther. 

The  day  Mas  now  approaching  that  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  French  army  in  Portugal,  and  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus.l  General  Junot,  on  whom  Napoleon  had  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Due  d'Abrantes,  having  collected  all  his 
detachments,  attacked  the  British  army,  in  its  strong  position, 
Aug^.  21,  ^t  the  village  of  Vimiera.  The  conflict  was  ex. 
AD.  1808.  tremely  severe;  but  at  length  the  French,  being 
every  where  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty -three  tumbrils 

*  The  state  of  the  juntas  is  well  described  in  Mr.  Sec.  Canning's 
speech,  Jan.  19th,  1809. 

•}•  For  the  bad  effects  of  sending  an  army  to  Portuj^al  instead  of  the 
North  of  Spain,  sec  the  speeclies  of  the  earls  St.  V-ncent,  Grenville,  and 
Moira,  and  for  the  reasons  wliy  that  measure  was  adopted  see  those  of 
lords  Hawksbury  and  Castlereagh,  and  of  Mr.  Secretary  Canning'.  Par- 
liamentary debates,  January  19th,  1809. 

i  This  Russian  fleet  had  run  into  tlie  Tagus  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  when  the  rupttfre  took  place  between  Great  Britr.is 
and  Russia. 
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of  ammunition.*  The  military  abilities  of  the  commander 
in  chief  displayed  themselves,  iu  this  action,  to  great  advan* 
tage  ;  and  the  advice  and  assistance  of  general  Spencer  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  of  tlie  day. — 
Major-generals  Ferguson  and  Hill,  brigadier-generals  ISiight- 
ingale,  Crauford,  Fane,  Anstruther,  Bowes,  and  Aukland, 
added  fresh  laurels  to  those  they  had  before  won ;  and,  in  fincj 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  covered  themselves  with  glory. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  general  Dalrymple  arrived, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  army.     A  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties immediately  took  place,  and  eight  days  afterwards  acon- 
Au"-.  zo     vention   was  signed   by  the  French  and  British 
A.  D  1808    commanders. 

The  French  troops,  with  their  arms,  ammunition,  artillery, 
carriages,  horses,  military  chest,  and  all  the  plunder  ac- 
quired by  contributions,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  France  in 
British  vessels,  without  any  restrictions  in  regard  to  future 
service.  The  Portuguese  artillery,  &c.  with  the  military 
and  naval  arsenals  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  English. 
No  Portuguese  was  to  be  called  to  account  for  having  taken 
part  with  the  invaders  ;  and  the  British  commanders  engaged 
to  prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  release  all  the  French  who 
had  been  arrested  in  Spain,  and  were  not  "  bona  jide^''  mili- 
tary men.  The  Russian  fleet,  in  the  Tagus,t  was  surrendered 
to  the  British  government  as  a  deposit,  to  be  restored  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace ;  but  the  officers  and 
seamen,  who  were  above  five  thousand  six  hundred  in  number, 
were  to  be  immediately  carried  to  Russia! 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  convention  were  the  appre- 
hended difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions,  the  importance  of 
lime,  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  means 
which  the  enemy  had  of  protracting  his  defence;  but  they 
were  far  from  being  satisfactory  either  to  the  British  or  Por 
tuguese  nation.  The  people  of  England  considered  the  con- 
vention as  a  disgraceful  contrast  to  so  glorious  a  victory,  and 

•  The  loss  of  the  English,  as  stated  in  the  returns,  was  740  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  ;  but  among  these  were  many  valuable  officers, 
f  The  Russian  fleet  consisted  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate, 
VOL.  IK  L  11 
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the  commauder  in  chief  of  the  Portuguese  troops  entered  a 
protest  against  several  of  its  articles.  Inconsequence  of  this 
dissatisfaction  a  court  of  inquiry  ^v;is  instituted:  but  on  a 
minute  investigation  nothing  appi-ared  that  had  the  least  ten- 
dency to  criminate  any  of  the  generals.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  convention  of  Cintra  saved 
the  citv  of  Lisbon  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the  dan- 
ger of  destruction,  and  that  the  critical  state  of  Spain  ren- 
dered it  highly  expedient  to  terminate,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  business  of  Portngal.* 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  the  patriotic 
force  in  Spain  received  a  considerable  accession  of  strength. 
Several  bodies  of  Spanish  troops  had  been  furnished  by  the 
court  of  ^ladrid  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French.  Of  these  eight 
thousand  were  stationed  in  the  Danish  island  of  Funen.  and 
two  thousand  in  that  of  Langoland.  A  negociation  being 
entered  into  by  their  general,  the  marquis  de  Romana,  with 
the  British  admiral  Keats,  in  order  to  eflect  their  liberation, 
the  Spaniards,  in  Fuuen,  seized  the  vessels  and  small  craft, 
the  Danish  troops  in  that  island  being  unable  to  make  any 
opposition,  and  conveyed  themselves  to  Langoland,  where 
they  formed  a  junction  with  their  countrymen,  and  were  con- 
veyed by  the  British  shipping  to  Spain.  Thus,  by  a  well 
conducted  scheme,  ten  thousand  Spanish  veterans  rescued 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the  F'rench  emperor,  and  re- 
gained their  native  shores,  where  they  joined  their  brethren 
in  arms  in  supporting  the  cause  of  their  country. 

After  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the  British  army  consnn-ed 
two  months  at  Lisbon,  by  reason  of  the  diHiculty  of  comert- 
ing  any  regular  plan  of  ojjeratious  with  the  divided  authori- 
ties of  Spain. t  But  at  length  about  the  end  of  September, 
a  supreme  central  junta  being  formed,  the  army  began  its 
Oct  26  niarch  for  Spiiin,  nnder  the  command  of  Sir  .Tohn 
A.U.  180S.  Moore,  and  proceeded  in  diftcreut  divisions  to  Sala- 

*  The  most,  impoi'lant  parts  of  the  convention  of  Cintra  were  in  nni- 
son  with  the  convention  of  Ee^ypt  in  l8Ul,  and  on  a  minute  examin  ;'>:ou 
and  just  estimate,  tbeir  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  appear  to  be 
very  nearly  balanced. 

t  See  Mr.  Sjcrc'uiry  Canning'*  speech:  January  19ui,  13  09 
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niaa«a.  In  the  mean  while  general  Sir  David  Baird  had,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  landed  a  strong  body  of  British  troops 
at  Corunna,  and  after  many  delays  and  diffirnlties  reached 
Astorga.  But  in  the  month  of  November  the  empeior  of 
the  French  entered  Spain,  in  order  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  the  war ;  and  the  patriotic  armies,  under  generals  Belve- 
dere, Blake,  and  Castanos,  being  successively  defeated,  Ma- 
Dec.  4  drid  surrendered  to  his  arms.*  His  next  object 
A.  D.  1808.  was  to  cut  ott'  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops. 
Having  for  this  purpose  put  in  motion  Iiis  diiferer.t  divisions 
under  the  dukes  of  Dalmatia,  Abrantes,  Dantzic,  and  Tre- 
viso,  he  himself  departed  from  IMadrid  on  the  ISth  Decem- 
ber with  thirty-two  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand 
cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  disposeable  force  of  the  French, 
forming  an  irregular  crescent,  was  marching  in  i-adii  to  in- 
close the  British  army.f 

General  Moore,  in  the  mean  while,  being  apprized  of  the 
surrender  of  Madrid,  meditated  a  junction  with  ihc  marquis 
Romana,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  on  the  duke  of  Dalma- 
tia. In  this  view  he  marched  to  Majorga,  and  being  joined 
by  general  Baird.  with  the  troops  from  Corunna,  the  whole 
British  army,  consisting  of  twenty-three  thousand  foot  and 
upwards  of  two  thousand  horse,  advanced  to  Sahagan.^    But 

*  The  prince  of  Castel  Fi-anco  and  Don  T  Morla,  were  stron.£^l3'  sus- 
pected of  having  treasonably  delivered  up  Madrid. — Vide  Neale's  Let- 
ters from  Spain  and  PorHigal,  Letter  41.  p.  243.  Sir  J.  Moore  ascribes 
all  the  misfortunes  of  tlie  Spaniards  not  to  any  fault  or  weakness  in  the 
people,  but  to  the  want  of  energy  and  ability  in  the  government  See 
letter  to  lord  Castlereagh,  dated  at  Salamanca,  29th  Nov.  1808  General 
Moore  calls  the  Spaniards  "  a  fine  people."  Letter  dated  Salamanca,  26th 
Nov.  Caijnp.  in  Spain,  p.  72  and  75.  S;e  -also  his  letters  passim,  and 
Neale's  Letters  from  Spain,  &c  p  202.     Letter  33d. 

•j-  For  the  routes  and  directions  of  the  diflercnt  French  armies,  &.c.  the 
inquisitive  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  History  of  the  Campaign  in 
Spain,  by  J.  Moore,  Esq.  brother  to  the  general. 

it  The  author  of  the  Campaign  in  Spain  makes  the  British  army  consist 
of  28,0<S1  infantry  and  cavalry. — p.  174.     But  in  the  Appendix  it  is  state 
at  a  total  of  29,350.    This  is    somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  the 
difiereiice  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  coiuse  of  mortality 
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general  Moore  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  station,  than  he 
receivedintelli^ence  ol'  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  im- 
Dec  24th,  niodialely  commenced  a  precipilate  retreat  through 
A.  D  18U8.  Giillicia.  The  French  emperor  had  been  rctardedi 
by  tlie  dirticult  passage  of  the  mountains  of  Guadarama, 
which  were  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  and  tlie  incessant 
rai:is  and  overflowing  torrents  had  caused  a  delay  of  two 
da>s  in  his  march.  Notwitlisfanding  these  difficulties  he  had 
marched  three  hundred  miles  from  the  18th  Decemher  to  the 
2d  January,  when  he  arrived  at  Astorga,  where,  being  joined 
by  the  duke  of  Dalmatia,  he  had  intended  to  surround  the 
British  array  *  Finding,  however,  that  the  expected  prey 
had  elude!.'  his  grasp,  lie  committed  to  the  dukes  of  Dalma- 
tia  and  Abrantes  llic  future  operations  against  the  English. 

Tlie  retreat  of  the  British  army  was  attended  by  all  the 
disasters  inseparable  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  ne- 
cessarily conducted,  in  tlie  middle  of  winter,  and  by  roads  al- 
most impassable,  through  a  country  destitute  of  corn,  in  which 
the  commissariat  could  not  procure  supplies.!  Great  numbers 
of  men,  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  army,  were  left 
on  the  line  of  march,  and  many  dropped  down  exhausted  by 
fatigue.  Numbers  of  horses  were  left  behind,  and  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  were  killed,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. |:  General  Anstruther 
died  through  excessive  fatigue ;  and  some  accounts  estimate 
the  loss  of  the  British  army,  during  this  disastrous  retreat, 
at  seven  thousand  men,  though  others  compute  it  to  a  much 
less  number.     The  English  were  constantly  harrassed  by  the 

or  any  military  events  tJiat  had  happened. — See  Appendix,  p.  82  and  83. 
But  tlie  readers  of  history  must  never  expect  to  find  clearness  and  pre- 
cision in  numerical  staiemenls. 

•     ampaign  in  Si)ain,  p.  303  and  304. 

j  Neale's  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal.     Lett.  52  p.  322. 

i  For  the  same  reason,  two  cart  loads  of  casks  filled  with  dollars  to 
the  amount  of  5,000/.  were  rolled  down  a  hill.  A  body  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  passed  within  a  very  few  minutes.  It  was  after- 
wards reported  by  .some  prisoners,  that  the  money  was  found  by  the 
Spanish  peasants.     (Jampaij^nin  Spain^  p.  314. 
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euemy's  cavalry,  who  made  frequent  attacks  on  its  rear ;  but 
were  always  repulsed  with  loss.  At  length,  after  fourteen 
daysof  precipitate  and  harrassing  marches,  the  army  reached 

Jan  11  Corunna,  and  had  the  transports  been  ready,  might 
A  D  1808.  have  been  embarked  without  further  molestation.* 
But  these  having  been  sent  to  Vigo,  to  which  place  the  Brit- 
ish general  had  at  first  intended  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  the 
13th  of  January  that  the  first  division  of  the  transports  ar- 
rived at  Corunna.t  On  the  12th,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  reached  Betanzos,  within  twelve  miles  of  tliat  place, 
and  their  main  body  came  up  on  the  13th.  On  the  14th  and 
15th,  the  rest  of  the  transports  arrived,  and  part  of  the 
troops  were  embarked.  The  French,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
brought  up  their  infantry  in  great  force ;  and  the  British 
general,  perceiving  an  action  unavoidable,  suspended  the  em- 
barkation. On  Sunday  the  15th,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  began 
to  harrass  the  English  with  continual  skirmishes,  while  he 
made  his  dispositions  for  cutting  them  oft'  from  the  point  of 
embarkation  by  an  impetuous  attack.  But  general  Moore 
aware   of  his  design,  took  the  necessary  precautions,   and 

Jan.  16,  drew  up  his  army  before  the  walls  of  Corunna. 
A  D.  1809.  On  the  following  day,  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
*he  Frencii  general  gave  orders  for  the  attack,  which  was 
made  with  the  most  terrible  impetuosity,  and  sustained  with 
invincible  firmness.  After  an  action  of  three  hours,  a  vig- 
orous charge  with  the  bayonet  decided  the  contest,  and  com- 
pelled the  French  to  retire.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Eng- 
lish, is  computed  at  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men, 
that  of  the  enemy  remains  unknown. |  In  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  general  Baird,  so  well  known  by  his  distinguished 
bravery  and  eminent  services,  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
which  rendered  amputation  immediately  necessary.  Some 
iime  after,  general  Moore  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the 

*  The  army  had  marclied  250  miles.     See  Camp,  in  Spain,  p.  335. 

f  On  the  reports  of  the  engineers,  Corunna  was  thought  to  .ifTord 
greater  conveniences  for  embarkation  than  Vigo,  which  presented  no  ad- 
vantages for  em!  arking  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  See  Campaign  in  Spain, 
p.  310,  &.C.  and  S  ;•  J.  Moore's  letter,  dated  Corunna,  13th  Jan.  1809. 

-K;t:ncral  Hope's  dispatch  to  General  Baird,  Jan.  18th,  1809. 
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shoulder,  of  which  he  died  before  midnight.  He  fell  in  the 
prime  of  life;  but  he  fell  crowned  with  laurels.  Like  Wolfe, 
Abercrombie,  and  Nelson,  he  expired  in  tlie  arms  of  victory: 
like  theirs,  his  name  will  be  il.ustrious,  and  his  memory  im- 
mortal.* The  command  devolved  on  general  Hope,  who 
completed  the  victory,  and  with  great  ability  directed  the 
embarkation,  which  recommenced  about  ten  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  and  before  the  morning  of  the  18th  was  completely 
cftectcd. 

The  most  vigorous  eftbrts  were  now  made  by  the  French 
for  the  entire  subjugation  of  Spain.  Saragossa  was  taken 
Feb.  17  after  a  most  tremendous,  and,  perhaps,  uuparal- 
A  D.  1809.  Idled  assault,  which  continued  twenty-two  days 
without  intermission.  Several  actions  took  place  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  with  various  success,  but  mostly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Spaniards.  After  the  British  army  had  em- 
barked at  Cornnna,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  marched  through 
Galllcia  into  Portugal,  and  made  himself  master  of  Oporto. 
But  another  formidable  armament,  consisting  of  above  thirty 
thousand  men,  arriving  from  England,  the  generals  Welles- 
ley  and  Beresford  marched  against  the  invaders.  After  a 
train  of  active  operations,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  Portugal  with  considerable  loss.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  march  into 
Spain,  advanced  as  far  as  Oropesa,  where  he  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  general  Cuesta,  whose  army  consisted  of  about  thir- 
ty-eight thousand  men.f  The  combined  British  and  Spanish 
armies  then  proceeded  to  Talavera,  where  they  took  a  strong 
position.  It  extended  nearly  two  miles  :  the  British  were 
stationed  on  the  left ;  the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  in  front  of 
the  town,  and  stretching  down  to  the  Tagus.  In  this  position 
they  were  attacked  by  the  French  army,  consisting  of  about 
seventy  thousand  men,  a  number  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the 

•  See  Neale's  opinion  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
**  He  was  placed,"  says  he,  "  in  a  situation  the  most  awfully  responsible 
that  any  British  general  has  yet  occupied." — Letters  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tu£jal.     Letter  54.  p.  333. 

t  See  general  Wellington's  dispatches. 
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united  English  and  Spaniards,  and  commanded  by  king  Joseph 
in  person,  aided  by  the  marsechals  Joiirdan  and  Victor,  and 
general  Sebastiani.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  French 
Jwly  27,  began  the  engagement  by  a  cannonade  on  the  left, 
A.  D.  1809.  and  an  impetuous  charge  of  the  cavalry  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  break  the  Spanish  infantry.  But  the  enemy 
finding  himself  iniable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Span- 
iards, directed  all  his  efforts  against  the  English.  The  attacks 
were  repeated  twice  in  the  niglit  and  a  third  time  about  day- 
Jiily  28,  hreak  in  the  morning,  but  without  success.  About 
A  D  1809.  noon  the  French  made  a  general  attack  on  the 
British  line,  and  although  the  Spaniards  had,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  displayed  great  intrepidity,  the 
position  of  their  army  was  so  important  that  general  Wel- 
lesJey  did  not  wish  them  to  make  any  movement.  The 
British  troops  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  sustain  the  whole 
force  of  an  attack.  But  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  the 
French  were  at  length  repulsed,  and  retired  in  regular  order, 
leaving  behind  them  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  and  some 
prisoners.*  The  enemy,  however,  kept  a  rear  guard  of  ten 
thousand  men  on  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  Albcrche  till 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  July.  And  the  extreme  fatigue  of 
the  troops,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  great  number  of 
wounded,  prevented  the  British  army  from  making  any  move- 
ment ;  although  brigadier-general  Crauford  had  joined  it 
witli  his  brigade  the  day  after  the  battle.f  The  news  of  this 
brilliant  action  excited  great  joy  in  England  :  the  honours  of 
the  peerage,  with  (he  title  of  lord  Wellington,  were  conferred 
en  general  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  by  his  subsequent  as 
well  as  his  former  conduct,  has  shewn  himself  worthy  of 
those  marks  of  distinction.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  his 
lordship  put  his  army  in  motion  in  the  design  of  attacking 
the  duke  of  Dalniatia  before  he  could  join  mareschal  Victor, 

•  The  loss  of  tlie  French  is  estimated  at  10,000  :  that  of  the  Enp^lish  is 
sta'.ttl,  in  the  returns,  at  5,  o  67,  amonp^  whom  were  several  officers  of 
higii  rank  and  distinguisiied  merit.  See  lord  Wellington's  disj/atches, 
29th  July,  1809. 

I  Lord  SVcUington's  dispatches,  Aug.  1st.  1809- 
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leaving  general  Cuesta  to  (lefend  the  position  of  Talarera. 
But  tlic  Spanish  commander  having  received  information  that 
the  diike  of  Dalmalia  was  too  strong  for  the  English,  fol- 
lowed lord  Wellington,  in  order  to  cft'ect  a  junction.  Mares- 
clial  Victor,  advancing  at  the  same  time  in  the  rear  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  British  general  crossed  the  Tagus  in  order  to 
avoid  heing  inclosed  between  two  hostile  armies.  The 
wounded  were  left  at  Talavera,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  A  variety  of  circumstances  induced  lord  Wel- 
lington to  retreat  to  Badajoz,  where,  from  sickness  and  other 
causes,  the  army  remained  several  months  in  a  state  of 
inactivity. 

During  tliese  military  operations  on  the  continent,  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  was  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  expe- 
ditions. In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  French  settlement 
of  Cayenne  surrendered  to  an  English  and  Portuguese  force. 
And  the  island  of  Martinique  was  soon  after  conquered  by 
the  British  arms.*  Since  the  memorable  action  of  Trafalgar, 
the  fleets  of  the  enemy  had  Jiot  dared  to  appear  on  the  ocean. 
The  British  seamen,  therefore,  met  with  few  opportunities  of 
acquiring  fresh  laurels  :  but  their  dauntless  and  successful 
attack  on  a  French  squadron  in  Basque  roads,  shewed  that  no 
difficulties  could  overcome  tlieir  enterpising  spirit.  This 
daring  exploit  was  performed  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  April, 
under  the  orders  of  admiral  lord  Gambier:  the  direction  of 
the  fire-ships,  &e.  was  committed  to  capt.  lord  Cochrane,  who 
distinguished  himself  greatly  on  this  occasion.  The  British 
vessels,  advancing  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries 
of  the  isle  of  Aix,  destroyed  four  of  the  French  ships,  and 
forced  seven  others  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charente. 

About  the  end  of  September,  a  small  English  squadron 
having  sailed  from  Messina,  recovered  from  the  French  the 
islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  &c  and  re-established 
the  septinsular  republic.  A  gallant  action  was  also  performed 
on  the  1st  of  November :  a  squadron  from  Toulon,  with  sup- 
plies for  the  French   garrison  of  Barcelona,  was  destroyed, 

•  Cayenne  surrendered  on  the  I4th  January,  and  Martinique  on  tlie 
2rih  February,  l-vS09. 
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in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  by  detachments  from  lord  CoUiugwood's 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.* 

But  the  most  important  expedition  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain,  except  that  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  was  the  unfortunate 
attempt  on  the  Batavian  province  of  Zealand.  Its  objects 
were  the  destruction  of  the  Frencli  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  the 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
eily  of  Antwerp,  as  well  as  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria,  which  at  the  time  when  the  project  was  formed  and 
the  armament  prepared,  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  and 
doubtful  contest  M'ith  France.  This  armament,  consisting  of 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  land 
forces,  under  the  command  of  lord  Chatham,  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  that  had  ever  been  sent  out  from  Great 
Britain ;  but  its  destination  was  to  a  quarter  where  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  effectual  impression.  The  state  of 
aftairs  on  the  continent  had  also  undergone  a  sudden  and 
unfavourable  alteration.  When  the  British  armament  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Scheldt,  the  contest  between  France  and  xiustria 
was  already  decided.  The  military  state  of  the  country  was 
found  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  represented; 
and  the  commander  soon  learned  that  Antwerp,  instead  of 
being  almost  defenceless,  was  completely  fortified.  The  fort 
of  Lillo,  and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  were  also 
in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  Bergenop-Zoom,  and  otlier 
fortresses,  were  ready  to  pour  their  garrisons  on  the  inva- 
ders. The  British  general,  and  the  other  military  and  naval 
commanders,  performed  all  that  was  possible  in  such  un- 
favourable circumstances.  Their  attack  on  the  island  of 
Walcheren  succeeded  ;  and  Flushing,  after  a  short  but  vigo- 
August  15,  rous  siege,  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  But 
A.D.  1809.  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  French  and  Batavian  forces,  rendered  all  further 
progress  dangerous,  and  ultimate  success  impossible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  accounts,  all  the  departments  were   in 

•  For  the  particulars,  see  admiral   lord   CoUingwood's  dispatches  of 
"he  30lh  October  and  the  1st  November,  1809. 
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arms  :  150,0i>U  of  the  national  !;uards  had  put  themselves  ia 
motiou  :  25.000  troops  drawn  from  the  depots,  were  assem- 
bled in  Flanders  ;  and  llie  gens  d'armes  formed  a  corps  of 
choice  cavalry.*  The  season  of  the  year  was  also  an  iusur> 
niounlable  obslaelo  to  success,  in  a  country  where  the  autumn  is 
extremely  insalubrious  to  the  natives, and  still  more  so  to  stran- 
gers. A  malignant  fever  broke  out  among  the  British  troops, 
and  made  terrible  ravages.  The  armament,  therefore,  having 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Flushing,  returned  to  England.  But 
the  sickness  continuing  to  rage  among  the  troops  left  behind, 
with  such  violence  as  to  threaten  their  total  destruction,  the 
British  government  judiciously  resolved  to  abandon  tlie  island 
of  Walclieren;  and  about  the  middle  of  December  the  troop* 
were  withdrawn  from  its  pestilential  shores. 

Ever  since  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  Great  Britain 
had  been  on  bad  terms  with  America ;  and  the  orders  in 
council  of  November,  1807,  though  evidently  occasioned  by 
the  Berlin  decree,  had  contributed  to  keep  up  the  misunder- 
standing. But  during  a  great  part  of  this  year,  negociations 
were  carried  on  for  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries.  On  an  intimation  from  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  British  ambassador,  that  the  orders  in  council 
would  be  speedily  revoked,  the  congress  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  for  renew- 
ing the  trade  with  Great  Britain.  Numbers  of  American 
vessels  proceeded  to  the  British  ports,  and  the  British  manu 
facturcrs  expected  a  lucrative  market  for  their  merchandise. 
But  there  aj)pears  to  have  been  some  mysterious  mistake  in 
the  negociation,  which  the  British  government  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  rectify.  Mr.  Erskine  was  recalled,  and  succeeded 
by  Mr.  .Tac«son,  whose  mission  proved  unsuccessful;  and  the 
revival  of  the  prohibitory  laws  again  put  a  stop  to  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  America  and  Great  Britain.f 

*  Expose  of  the  situation  of  Trance,  Dec.  12,  1809. 

I  On  the  5lh  Jan.  1809,  pciice  was  concluded  between  Great  Biilaiu 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  lOlh  of  May,  Gustavus  IV.  king  oi' 
Sweden,  was  deposed.  A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  Swe- 
den, Denmarkj  and  Kussia;  aiuUhe  SM-cdiah  ports  were  shut  atfainst  tli"; 
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^  ^„      The  commencement  of  this  year  was  marked  by 
A  D  1810 

the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  and  of  the  Dutch  is- 
lands of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Eustatius  by  the  English.  By 
these  conquests,  Great  Britain  extinguished  the  power  of 
France  and  Batavia  in  the  West  Indies.  But  she  had  soon 
(o  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  her  greatest  naval  connnandors. 
March  7  Admiral  lord  Colliugwood,  the  worthy  successor  of 
A.l).  1810.  Nelson,  died  of  a  lingering  disease,  at  his  station  oft* 
Toulon,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  country.* 

At  this  period,  a  new  scene  attracted  the  public  attention, 
and  excited  some  commotions  in  the  British  metropolis.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  one  of  the  repixscntatives  of  (he  city  of 
Westminster,  having  addressed  to  his  constituents  a  letter 
containing  some  expressions  which  the  House  of  Commons 
considered  as  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  was  arrested  by  vir- 
tue of  a  warrant  from  the  speaker,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  war- 
rant ;  and  his  arrest  excited  a  popular  tumult,  in  which  some 
mischief  was  done,  and  a  few  lives  were  lost  by  the  firing  of 
the  military. 

The  French  carried  on  their  operations  in  Spain  with  rapid 
success.  Having  forced  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  provinces  of  Grenada 
and  Andalusia.  The  large  and  opulent  city  of  Seville  being 
divided  into  factions,  and  in  a  state  of  confusion,  surrendered 
without  making  any  resistance.  And  the  junta,  as  their  last 
refuge,  retired  to  Cadiz — a  city  which,  from  its  insular  situ- 
ation, miglit,  when  protected  by  a  British  fleet,  bid  defiance 
to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while,  general 
Massena  took  the  command  of  the  grand  army  of  France, 

Dritish  trade.  On  the  9lh  April,  the  war  began  between  France  and 
Austria,  and  was  ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  \VagTam» 
on  the  6th  and  7lh  of  July.  In  tlie  beginning-  of  the  year,  a  rupture  took 
place  between  llusbia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
llic  emperor  of  the  French  and  liis  consort  separuied  by  mutual  consent. 
•  On  the  16th  March,  Zealand,  Dutch  Brabant,  and  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Waal,  were  annexed  to  France.  0  ^  the  1st  of 
April,  the  emperor  of  the  French  celebrated  his  nuptials  witli  the  princess 
llaria  Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  11. 
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and  menaced  Portugal.  Lord  Wellington  having  put  his  army 
in  motion,  in  order  to  cover  that  country,  took  an  exceedingly 
strong  position  at  Celcrico  de  la  Guarda.  The  French  hav- 
ing a  giiperiority  of  numbers,  employed  every  stratagem  to 
draw  the  British  and  Portuguese  army*  from  its  position  in 
the  mountains,  and,  in  this  view,  undertook,  successively,  the 
sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  Both  these  places 
made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  at  length  were  compelled  to 
surrender.  But  no  devices  of  the  enemy  could  induce  lord 
Wellington  to  hazard  an  action  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  his 
lordship  distinguished  hi?nself  as  much  by  his  prudence,  as 
he  had  formerly  done  by  his  courage  and  enterprising  genius. 
Two  of  the  ablest  military  commanders  in  the  world,  were 
now  opposed  to  each  other,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
either  to  gain  any  advantage  by  generalship.  At  length, 
after  various  feints  and  manoeuvres,  the  prince  of  Esling,* 
Sept.  27,  '^^'ith  a  division  of  20,000  men,  attacked  the  com- 
A.D,  1810.  bined  British  Jind  Portuguese  armies  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  de  Bnsaco,  apparently  with  the  design  of 
turning  their  left  with  his  main  body.  The  attempt,  however, 
completely  failed.  The  French  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  wounded: 
among  the  Jatter  were  two  of  their  generals.  One  general, 
three  colonels,  thirty-three  other  officers,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  privates,  were  made  prisoners. |  And  a  few  days  after- 
wards, colonel  Trant,  with  a  body  of  English  and  Portu- 
guese, took  above  four  thousand  prisoners  at  Coimbra.  The 
British  general,  after  this  action,  retired  towards  Lisbon, 
and  took  an  impregnable  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  with 
Lis    right    extending  towards  the  Tagus.      The  priuce   of 

*  General  Bercsford  had,  in  tlie  preceding  )'ear,'  been  appointed,  by 
t»e  Prince  Regent,  commander  in  chief  of  tiie  Portuguese  army. 

I  Massena was  fir.st  created  duke  of  Rivoli,  and  afterwards  prince  of 
F-sling,  in  honour  of  his  bravery  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

i  The  loss  of  the  English  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  only 
631— and  that  of  the  Portuguese,  602.  In  tliis  action  the  Portuguese 
displayed  tlie  greatest  possible  courage,  even  in  charging  with  the  bay- 
cr.et,     Sec  lord  Wellington's  dispatches  of  Oct  l^lh,  1JJ09. 
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Esling  followed  his  movements,  and  encamped  directly  in  his 
front. 

While  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  thus 
employed,  one  for  the  protection,  the  other  for  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  enemy's  navy  ren- 
dered the  maritime  war  necessarily  barren  of  important 
events.  Some  gallant  actions,  however,  afibrded  additional 
proofs  of  the  daring  spirit  of  British  seamen  ;  and  some  dis- 
tant expeditions  were  undertaken  with  astonishing  success. 
The  Bataviaii  island  of  Amboyna,  in  the  East  Indies,  surren- 
dered to  a  small  British  force  almost  without  resistance.  But 
the  8th  of  August  was  distinguished  by  a  still  more  valuable 
conquest.  The  island  of  Banda  was  taken  by  the  captains 
Rench  and  Cole,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  Having  carried  the  batteries  and  the  citadel  by  as- 
sault, they  prepared  to  storm  fort  Nassau  and  the  town,  when 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  regular  troops  and 
three  hundred  militia,  surrendered  at  discretion,  exhibiting  a 
striking  contrast  between  British  valour  and  Batavian  cowar- 
dice. The  year  closed  with  the  reduction  of  the  important 
islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  by  a  British  armament 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Bertie  and  major-general 
Abercrombie.  The  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  de  France,  had 
been  deemed  secure  against  every  mode  of  attack,  by  the 
reefs  which  surround  every  part  of  the  coast,  and  render  the 
landing  of  an  enemy  extremely  difficult.  But  all  these  ob- 
stacles were  surmounted  by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  na- 
val officers  ;*  and  tlie  debarkation  being  successfully  effected, 
the  army,  after  compelling  an  advanced  corps  of  the  enemv  to 
retire,  marched  forward  to  Port  Louis,  recently  named  Port 
Dec  3,  Napoleon,  which,  with  the  whole  island,  surrcn- 
A.  D.1810.  dered  by  capitulation.  In  the  harbour  were  found 
six  frigates,  one  sloop  of  war,  two  brigs,  and  five  gun-brigs, 
two  English  East  Indiamen  which  had  been  captured,  and 
twenty-eight  merchant  vessels,  of  various  burdens,  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  a  thousand  tons.     The  ordnance  con- 

•  See  general  Abercrombie's   dispatch  to  the  right  honourable  lord 
Mir.to  and  the  earl  of  Uverpool,  dated  PortT^uis,  Dec  Tth,  1810. 
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sistcd  of  one  liiindred  and  seventy-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and 
thirty-one  mortars.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  amounting 
to  no  more  tlian  twenty-six  killed,  eighty  wounded,  and  forty 
five  missing,  was  surprisingly  small  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  acquisition.  Port  Louis  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  Mauritius  may  be  considered  as  tbe  Malta  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  cruisers, 
from  this  island,  have  taken  from  the  British  East  India 
company,  property  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  sterling 
since  the  short  lived  peace  of  Amiens.  But  as  the  conquest 
of  Banda  transfers  the  whole  of  the  nutmeg  traile  from  the 
Dutch  to  the  English,  that  of  Mauritius  has  extinguished  the 
power  of  the  French  in  the  African  and  Indian  seas. 

The  close  of  the  preceding  and  the  conimcnce- 
'  meut  of  the  present  year  have  been  marked  by 
events  of  a  nature  peculiarly  distressing  to  British  feelings. 
His  majesty,  George  III.,  after  having  reigned  above  fifty 
years,  beloved  and  revered  by  his  subjects,  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  disorder,  which,  together  with  his  advanced  age, 
rendered  it  expedient  to  exonerate  him  of  the  cares  of  roy- 
alty. After  several  weeks  spent  in  anxious  expectation  of  his 
recovery,  and  in  parliamentary  debates  on  the  subject  of  a 
regency,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  requested  to  accept  that  high 
olTice.  A  number  of  regulations  being  made,  the  prince  ac- 
cepted the  regency,  and  his  administration  has  hitherto  been 
extremely  successful. 

The  war  in  the  peninsula  was  carried  on  w  ith  considera- 
ble vigour,  and  with  various  success.  On  the  2i\  .January, 
the  French  general  Suchet  made  himself  master  of  Tortosa; 
and,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  marshal  Soult  took  pos- 
session of  Olivenca.  On  the  same  day,  Spain  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  brave  marquis  de  Romana,  who 
suddenly  expired  at  his  head-quarters  at  Cartaxo.  And, 
within  less  than  a  month,  his  corps,  of  which  the  command 
had  devolved  on  general  Mendizabel,  was  totally  defeated  by 
marshal  Soult. 

Amidst  these  successes,  the  French  arms  received  a  check 
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March  5,  ^^  ^^^  brilliant  action  which  took  place  on  the 
A.  D.  1811.  heights  nf  Barrosa,  near  the  Isla  tie  Leon.  An 
expedition  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on  the  25th  of  February,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Graham,  who  disembarked 
a  body  of  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  at  Algesiras. 
The  object  of  this  armament  M'as  to  attack  the  French,  who 
were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz ;  and  the  landing  being 
eflecfed  on  the  SSili,  (he  allied  army  arrived,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5lh  of  March,  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  abnut  four 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santi  Petri. 
This  ridge  extends  inland  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  continuing 
on  the  north  the  extensive  heathy  plain  of  Chiclana.  A  large 
forest  of  pines,  skirting  the  plain,  and  encircling  the  height 
at  some  distance,  terminated  at  the  river,  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  north  side  of  (he  height  and  the  forest 
being  uneven  and  broken  ground.  In  this  situation,  general 
Graham  and  the  Spanish  commander,  general  La  Penas, 
found  that  circumstances  obliged  them  to  attack  the  French 
array,  commanded  by  marshal  Victor,  and  consisting  of  about 
8000  men,  formed  m  two  divisions.  A  well  conducted  and 
successful  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines,  near  Santi 
Petri,  by  the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniards,  under  brigadier- 
general  Ladrizabel,  opened  the  communication  with  the  Isla 
de  Leon.  General  Graham  then  moved  down  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Barrosa  to  the  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about  half  way  to  the 
Santi  Petri,  in  order  to  secure  the  communication  across  that 
river,  over  which  a  bridge  had  been  recently  constructed. 
This  posi(ion  occupied  a  narrow  Avoody  ridge,  the  right  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  the  left  falling  down  to  the  Almanza 
creek,  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh.  Wliile  making  this  move- 
ment, general  Graham  received  notice  that  the  enemy  had 
appeared-iu  force  on  the  plain  of  Chiclana,  and  was  advan- 
cing towards  the  heights  of  Barrosa.  The  British  comman- 
der considering  that  position  as  the  key  to  Santi  Petri,  im- 
mediately made  a  countermarch,  in  order  to  support  the 
troops  left  for  its  defence.  But  before  this  corps  could  com- 
pletely disentangle  itself  from  the  woods,  the  troops  on  the 
ridge  of  Barrosa  were  seen  retiring,  while  the  left  wing  of 
ihe  enemy  was  vapidly  ascending.     At  the  same  time,  hi^ 
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right  wing  was  posted  on  the  plain  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
A  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  and 
in  such  a  position,  wouhl  have  exposed  the  allies  to  great 
danger.  General  Graiiam,  therefore,  relying  on  the  courage 
of  the  Britisli  troops,  regardless  of  the  number  and  position 
of  the  enemy,  determined  on  an  immediate  attack.  Major 
Duncan  opened  a  powerful  battery  of  ten  guns  on  the  enemy's 
centre.  Brigadier-general  Dilkes,  with  the  brigade  of  guards, 
lieutenant-colonel  Brown's  flank  battalion,  lieutenant-colonel 
Norcott's  two  companies  of  the  second  rifle  corps,  and  major 
Acheson,  with  a  part  of  the  Gfth  foot,  (separated  from  the 
regiment  in  the  wood)  formed  on  the  right.  Colonel  Wheat- 
ley's  brigade,  witli  three  companies  of  the  Cold-stream 
guards,  under  lieuteuant-eolonclJackson,  (separated  likewise 
from  his  battalion  in  the  wood)  and  lieutenant-colonel  Bar- 
nard's flank  battalion  formed  on  the  left.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
fantry was  thus  hastily  arranged,  the  artillery  advanced  to  a 
more  favourable  position,  and  kept  up  a  most  destructive 
fire.  The  right  wing  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  general 
Rufin's  division  on  the  hill,  while  lieutenant-colonel  Bar- 
nard's battalion,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Bushe's  detachment 
of  Portuguese,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  tirail- 
leurs. At  the  same  time,  general  Laval's  division,  notwith- 
standing the  havoc  made  by  major  Duncan's  battery,  advan- 
ced in  very  imposing  masses,  opening  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
quetry.  The  left  wing  of  the  British  now  advanced,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire  ;  and  a  most  determined  charge  by  the  three 
compames  of  guards,  and  the  67tk  regiment,  supported  by  all 
the  remainder  of  the  wing,  decided  the  defeat  of  general 
Laval's  division.  The  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  which  suftered  exceedingly,  was  taken  by  major 
Gongh.  The  attacks  were  strenuously  supported  by  colonel 
Belson  and  lieutenant-colonel  Prevost.  The  right  wing  of 
the  British  was  equally  successful:  the  enemy  met  general 
Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  contest  was  sanguin- 
ary ;  but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  the  brigade  of  guards, 
of  lieutenant-colonel  Browne's  battalion,  and  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Norcott's  and  major  Acheson's  detachment,  surmount- 
ed every  obstacle;  and  general  Rufin's  division  being  driven 
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from  the  heights,  left  behind  two  pieces  of  cannon.  In  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  But  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  allies,  after  so  unequal  a  contest,  rendered  pursuit  im- 
possible. The  French  lost  on  this  occasion  about  three  thou- 
sand killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  one  eagle,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  their  ammunition  waggons,  and  a  number 
of  horses.  General  Bellcgarde,  chief  of  the  staff,  an  aid-de- 
camp of  marshal  Victor,  one  colonel,  with  many  other  offi- 
cers, were  killed,  and  several  wounded  and  taken :  among 
the  latter  were  the  general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the  general 
of  brigade  Rousseau,  who  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 
The  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred 
and  forty-three  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral valuable  officers.*  The  number  of  French  engaged  in  this 
action  was  not  less  than  eight  thousand,  all  of  them  well  ap- 
pointed, in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  ably  commanded  : 
the  English  were  only  three  thousand,  and  the  whole  allied 
force  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand  :  nothing  less  than  the 
greatest  exertions,  and  the  invincible  bravery  of  every  officer 
and  soldier,  could  have  been  successful  against  so  formidable 
an  enemy,  occupying  so  advantageous  a  position.  General 
Graham  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  supplies,  withdrew 
the  day  following  across  the  Santi  Petri,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned ot  Cadiz. 

About  the  same  time  that  general  Graham  obtained  this 
glorious  victory,  general  Massena  began  his  retreat  from 
Santarem,  where  he  had  never  been  able  to  attack  lord  Wei 
lington  with  any  prospect  of  success.  On  the  11th  March, 
the  van  guard  of  lord  Wellington  attacked  Massena's  reai 
near  Pombal,  and  drove  it  from  its  position.  But  this  success 
of  the  allies  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Badajoz,  which,  on  the  same  day,  surrendered  to  marshal 
Soult  after  a  vigorous  resistance. 

While  these  military  transactions  took  place,   the  honour 

•  Sir  It.  Keats  very  ably  seconded  the  operations  of  the  army  on  this 
'♦ccasion  ;  and  a  small  body  of  seamen  and  marines  stormed  and  dismant" 
If  d  the  works  of  tlic  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadale^e. 

VOL,  IT,  N  n  n 
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of  the  British  flag  was  gallantly  supported  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement, which,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  scarcely 
less  glorious  than  those  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  A 
French  and  Italian  squadron,  consisting  of  five  frigates,  one 
corvette,  one  brig,  two  schooners,  one  gun-boat,  and  one  xebec, 
with  500  troops  on  board,  sailed,  on  the  11th  of  March,  from 
Ancona,  and  on  the  IStJi,  fell  in  with  captain  Hoste,  who  had 
under  his  command  four  small  ships  of  war  carrying,  in  the 
whole,  880  men  and  12i  gnus.  The  hostile  squadron  had  -273 
guns  and  2655  men,  including  the  500  land  forces  intended  to 
garrison  the  island  of  Lissa.  Relying  on  this  superiority  of 
strength,  the  enemy,  on  descrying  the  British  squadron, 
formed  in  two  divisions,  and  instantly  bore  down  to  the  at- 
tack. The  British  line,  led  by  captain  Hoste,  in  the  Am- 
|)hion,  of  32  guns  and  25h  men,  was  formed  by  signal  in  the 
closest  order  for  their  reception.  At  nine,  a.  m.  the  action 
commenced.  The  conflict  was  extremely  sanguinary;  but, 
after  continuing  till  three,  p.  m.  it  terminated  in  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  enemy''s  squadron :  two  of  their  frigates  were 
taken :  their  commodore's  vessel  ran  ashore,  and  blew  up ; 
and  another  of  their  frigates  struck,  but  afterwards  escaped. 
Their  commander,  M.  Dtibourdieu,  a  member  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  was  killed  in  the  action,  after  a  display  of  intre- 
pidity and  skill  which  greatly  redounded  to  his  honour,  and 
rendered  the  success  of  the  British  more  glorious.  This 
brilliant  victory  was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  50  officers  and 
seamen  killed,  and  150  wounded.* 

The  grand  French  army,  under  general  Massena,  continu- 
ing its  retreat  tli rough  Portugal,  was  closely  pursued  by  lord 
Wellington.  On  the  25th  of  March,  general  Bcresford  at- 
tacked the  advanced  guard  of  marshal  Mortier,  and  pursued 
it  to  the  gates  of  Badajoz.  On  the  3d  April,  lord  Welling- 
ton attacked  the  rear  of  Massena's  army;  and,  after  a  spirit- 
ed conflict,  the  French  position  was  carried  by  the  bayonet. 
General  Bcresford  forced  Olivcnca  to  capitulate  on  the  15(h 

*  In  th's,  and  tlie  following  year,  many  otiicr  brilliant  exploits  were 
performed  by  our  naval  officers,  of  which  the  Wvniis  of  this  compendium 
do  not  permit  a  particular  mention. 
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of  April.*  And.  on  the  3d  of  May,  lord  Wellington  was 
attacked  by  Masseua  in  his  position  of  Fuente  de  Honore. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  action  the  French  gained  some 
advantages  ;  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  repass  the  Agueda, 
■without  being  able  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  Almeida, 
which  appears  to  have  been  their  object.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  May,  the  garrison  of  Almeida  succeeded  in  evacua- 
ting the  place,  and  blowing  up  the  fortifications,  in  view  of 
the  English  army. 

Numerous  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  out-posts  of 
the  French  and  allied  armies  :  the  former  in  rapid  retreat — 
the  latter  in  full  pursuit :  such  heing  ordinary  occurrences  of 
war,  cannot  claim  any  ample  space  in  history.f  But  an 
action  of  very  considerable  importance  took  place  between 
general  Beresford  and  marshal  Soult.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
general  Beresford  had  invested  Badajoz,  and  repelled,  though 
not  without  some  loss,  tlie  sorties  of  the  garrison.  But  the 
siege  was  scarcely  commenced  before  the  British  commander 
received  intelligence  from  general  Blake  that  marshal  Soult 
had  left  Seville  on  the  10th  with  15,000  men,  and  was  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Badajoz.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  May 
he  again  received  information  from  different  quarters  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  French  general,  which  left  no  room  to 
doubt  of  his  intentions.  In  consequence  of  this  advice  gene- 
ral Beresford  immediately  suspended  his  operations  against 
Badajoz,  removed  the  battering  cannon  and  stores  to  Elvas, 
and  being  joined,  on  the  14th,  by  the  Spanish  generals  Bhike 
and  Castauos,  he  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th  the  duke  of  Dalmatia:}^  appeared  in  front  of 
the  allies  with  a  force  of  about  20,0.00  men,  having  heen 
joined,  in  his  march,  by  5,000  troops,  which  composed  the 
corps  of  general  Latour  Maubourg.     On  the  morning  of  the 

*  On  the  10th  April,  the  Catalonians  took  Figueras  by  surprise,  having 
maintained  an  inteUigence  with  the  Italian  troops  in  the  place.  They  are 
said  to  have  put  all  the  French  to  the  sword. 

f  General  Massena  conducted  his  retreat  in  the  most  able  manner ; 
but  the  desolation  which  marked  his  route  tarnished  tlie  glory  of  his 
military  character. 

i  Marshal  SoiUt. 
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16th  the  allied  array  completed  its  dispositions  fur  receiving 
the  euemy,  being  formed  in  two  lines  on  a  rising  ground,  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  tlie  small  river  Albucra.*  The  French 
general  did  not  long  delay  the  attack :  at  eight  o'clock  his 
army  Avas  observed  to  be  in  motion ;  and  his  cavalry  Mas 
seen  passing  the  river  at  some  distance  above  the  right  of  the 
allies.  Shortly  after  he  moved  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  and 
two  heavy  columns  of  infantry  directly  towards  tlieir  front, 
as  if  to  attack  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  filing  the  principal  body  of  his  infantry 
over  the  river  to  the  right,  under  cover  of  his  cavalry,  which 
was  greatly  snjjerior  to  that  of  the  allies :  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  his  intention  to  turn  their  right  flank.  At  nine 
Mav  16,  o'clock  he  began  the  attack,  which  was  bravely 
A.D.  isil.  sustained  by  the  allies.  The  conflict  was  ex- 
tremely sanguinary,  and  the  various  attacks  and  evolutions 
displayed,  on  both  sides,  great  intrepidity  and  consummate 
skill.  The  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops  val- 
iantly and  gloriously  maintained  the  honour  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  After  a  well  contested  day  victory  declared 
for  the  allies.  But  general  Beresford,  considering  his  inferi- 
ority in  cavalry,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  pursuit, 
and  contented  himself  with  driving  the  French  across  the  Al- 
buera. This  brilliant  victory  cost  the  allies  no  fewer  than 
4537  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  among  whom  were 
many  officers  of  merit  and  distinction.!  The  enemy  had 
five  generals  killed  or  wounded,  and  his  loss  was  estimated 
at  nearly  9000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  Marshal 
Soult  retired  to  the  ground  which  he  had  occupied  previous 
to  the  battle,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  began  his  re- 
treat to  Seville,  leaving  Badajoz  to  its  fate.  That  important 
fortress  was  again  invested  by  general  Beresford ;  and  lord 
Wellington  advanced  with  the  grand  army  to  superintend 
the  operations.     The  British  general  made  two  unsuceess- 

*  Several  of  tlie  Spanish  corps,  although  they  made  forced  marches, 
were  not  able  to  join  the  army  till  the  middle  of  tlic  night  preceding  the 
battle.     See  general  Beresford's  letter  dated  M.iy  I8th,  1811. 

f  The  loss  of  tl'.e  Spanish  corps  under  general  Blake,  wliich  was  very 
severe,  is  not  included. 
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fill  assaults  on  the  fort  of  St.  Christoval ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  June  he  fuutid  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
sequence of  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont. 

The  operations  of  the  Spaniards,  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  marked  with  disaster.  On  the  2Sth  of  June 
general  Suchet  took  Terragona  by  assault.  On  the  1st  of 
July  general  Blake  was  repulsed  by  the  French  in  an  attack 
on  Niebla.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  de- 
feated the  army  of  Murcia  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Baza ; 
hut  on  the  14th  the  Spaniards  surprised  the  French  in  San- 
tander.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Figueras  was  re- 
taken by  the  French  general  Macdonald,  after  a  long  and 
very  difficult  blockade ;  and  on  the  25th  general  Dorscnne 
defeated  the  Spanish  general  Abadia  in  tlie  vicinity  of  As- 
torga. 

While  such  was  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
Great  Britain  was  making  an  important  and  splendid  acqui- 
sition in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  lord  Minto,  governor  general  of  Indin,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Java.  The  squadron  was  com- 
manded by  rear-admiral  Stopford,  and  the  army  by  general 
Sir  Samuel  Auehmuty.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  4tli 
of  August,  without  opposition,  at  the  village  of  Cliilling- 
Avorth,  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Batavia.  The 
first  step  of  the  British  general  was  to  reconnoitre  the  road 
by  the  coast  leading  to  the  city,  as  he  understood  that  if  it 
were  well  defended  it  would  be  nearly  impracticable.  On 
advancing  with  the  troops,  however,  he  met  with  no  hostile 
force  to  oppose  his  progress  ;  and  the  only  obstacle  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Anjol  river. 
He  approached  that  river  on  the  fith,  and  observing,  in  the 
evening,  a  great  fire  in  Batavia,  he  concluded  that  tlie  enemy 
was  about  to  evacuate  the  city.*  Under  this  impression  he 
directed  the  advance  of  the  army,  under  colonel  Gillespie, 
to  pass  the  river  in  boats  during  the  succeeding  night.  The 
British  troops  lodged  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  Batavia; 

•  They  burned  a  great  part  of  their  stores  in  the  city. 
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and  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  a  temporary  bridge  was  hastily 
constructed,  and  made  capable  of  supporting  light  artillery. 
On  that  day  the  burghers  applied  for  protection  and  surren- 
dered the  city  without  opposition,  the  garrison  having  re- 
tired to  Wellevreede.  And  on  the  following  day,  the  adv::n- 
Aue'.  9,  ced  guard,  under  colonel  Gillespie,  took  posses- 
A.  D.  1811.  gion  of  Batavia,  which  had  so  long  been  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  east,  and  was  eqvially 
famed  for  commerce,  opulence,  and  strength. 

Early  the  next  morning  general  Auchniuty  ordered  colonel 
Gillespie,  with  his  corps,  to  move  from  Batavia  towards  the 
enemy's  cantonment  at  Weltevreede.  The  cantonnicnt  was 
abandoned;  but  the  enemy  were  in  force  a  little  bp\oiid  it, 
and  about  two  miles  in  advance  of  (heir  works  at  Corneiis. 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  defended  by  an  Abatis  occu- 
pied by  three  thousand  of  their  best  troops  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery.  Colonel  Gillespie  made  the  attack  with  great 
spirit  and  judgment,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  car- 
ried the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Although  the  British  forces  had  hitherto  been  successful 
even  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectation,  their  further 
progress  became  extremely  difficult.  The  enemy's  army, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  was  intrenched  in  «  strong  po- 
sition between  the  great  river  Jacatra  and  the  Sloken,  an  ar- 
tificial water-course,  neither  of  which  were  fordable.  This 
position  was  inclosed  by  a  deep  trench,  strongly  palisadoed  ; 
seven  redoubts  and  many  batteries  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon,  occupied  the  most  commanding  grounds  within  the 
lines.  The  fort  of  Corneiis  was  in  the  centre,  and  all  the 
works  were  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well  organized  ar- 
tillery. The  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient numbers  of  the  British  troops,  precludiug  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  regular  approaches,  general  Auchmuty  re- 
solved on  an  immediate  assault.  Preparatory  to  this  measure, 
he  erected  some  batteries,  in  order  to  disable  the  principal 
redoubts,  and,  during  two  days,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from 
twenty  18-pounders,  and  eight  mortars  and  howitzers.  The 
enemy,  at  the  same  time,  brought  thirty-four  heavy  guns, 
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18,  34,  and  32-pounders,  to  bear  on  the  English  batteries. 
Bui  by  the  well  directed  fire  of  the  British  seamen,  the  ene- 
my's guns  were,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  completely  si- 
lenced. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  26th,  the  assault  was  madi^. 
The  enemy  was  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  general  Jan- 
sens,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  in  the  redoubt  where  it 
commenced.  Colonel  Gillespie  advancing  under  a  tremen- 
dous fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry,  carried  with  the  bayo- 
net one  of  the  redoubts.  Colonel  Gibbs  assaulted  and  car- 
ried another  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  at  the  instant  of  its 
capture,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  this 
work,  (whether  accidental  or  designed  is  not  known)  des- 
troyed a  number  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  were  crowded 
on  the  rampart  just  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Another  re- 
doubt was  assaulted  and  carried  by  lieutenant-colonel  M'Leod, 
who  fell  in  the  very  moment  of  victory.  The  front  of  the 
enemy's  position  was  now  open,  and  the  troops  rushed  in 
from  every  quarter.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  forced 
a  passage  through  the  lines,  the  fort  of  Cornelis  was  carried, 
and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was  killed,  taken,  or 
dispersed.  About  5000  prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom 
were  three  generals,  thirty-four  field  officers,  and  seventy 
captains.  There  were  found  in  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  the 
JVrsenal  at  AVeltevreede,  the  fort  of  Cornelis,  and  on  the  bat- 
teries, 209  brass  guns,  35  brass  mortars,  19  brass  howitzers, 
504  iron  guns,  and  743  brass  cannon  and  mortars.  The  loss 
of  the  Englisli  was  comparatively  small,  scarcely  amounting 
to  900  killed  and  wounded.  General  Jansen,  with  about 
fifty  horse,  the  remnant  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  fled  into 
the  interior.  The  otiier  possessions  of  the  enemy  were  soon 
reduced,  and  tlie  British  dominion  was  firmly  established  in 
the  island  of  Java,  a  conquest  which  wholly  extinguished 
the  French  and  Batavian  power  in  the  East  indies. 

In  Spain  lord  Wellington  formed  the  blockade  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  4th  of  September ;  but  on  the  25th  he  re- 
tired from  before  the  place.  The  rear  of  the  English  was 
attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa. 
But  the  infantry  forming  a  square,  and  displaying  a  firm 
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front,  relreated  williout  bein;;  broken.  On  the  27th  the  Brit- 
ish army  quitted  its  intrejiched  camp  at  Fiiente  Giiinaldo  : 
the  rear-guard  was  attacked  near  Aldea  de  Ponte,  but  the 
French  were  soon  forced  to  retire.  On  the  28tli  of  October, 
gen-^ral  Hill,  who  had  under  his  command  a  division  of  the 
allied  army,  by  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  sur- 
prised and  completely  routed  a  French  column  commanded 
by  general  Girard. 

About  this  time  disastrous  events  took  place  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Spain.  Mareschal  Suchet  took  the  town  of  Mur- 
viedro;  and  on  the  29th  of  September  he  invested  the  castle 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Saguntum.  He 
%vas  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  under  general  Blake  on  the 
25th  of  October.  The  French  were  victorious,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  castle  surrendered  by  capitulation.  On  the 
26th  of  December,  Mareschal  Suchet  passed  the  Guadala- 
viar,  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  general  Blake  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Valencia.* 

The  besinnins  of  the  year  was  disfinsuished  by 

'  A  D  1812  •  •  .  ■ 

the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Taritfa,  w  hich  had  been 

bravely  defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  English  and  Span- 
iards from  the  20th  of  December  to  the  4th  of  January 

But  this  success  was  connterbalanced  by  a  loss  severely  felt 
by  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  which  since  the  2r)th  of 
December  had  been  besieged  by  Mareschal  Suchet,  capitu- 
lated on  the  9th  of  January.  General  Blake,  who  was  shut 
up  in  the  place,  surrendered  with  an  army  of  above  sixteen 
thousand  men  ;  and  immense  magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Frcnch.f 

In  the  mean  while  lord  Wellington,  with  the  grand  army, 
was  not  inactive.  After  a  fortnight's  siege  his  lordship  car- 
ried Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  assault  on  the  19th  January,  but  not 
without  considerable  loss.     General  Crauford,  an  officer  of 

*  On  Uie  26lh  cf  October  the  Baron  d'Eroles  dcieated  Uie  Fi'crich  near 
Puigeorda. 

\  Why  general  Blake,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Spanish 
commanders,  should  have  imprudently  shut  himself  up  in  Valencia,  lias 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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distinguished  merit,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  breach  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.     The  Spanish  generals,  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  kingdom,  carried   on  the  war  against  the 
common  enemy  with  considerable  vigour.     The  French  gene- 
ral Montbrun  was  obliged  to  retire  from  before  Alicant,  af- 
ter an  ineffectual  cannonade.     On  the  24th  of  January,  the 
French  attacked    general  Lacy,   who    was  posted    on   the 
heights  of  Altafalla,  near  Terragona.  The  Spaniards  fought 
with  great  resolution  and  bravery;  but  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  French,  tliey  were  at 
length  compelled  to  retire  to  the  mountains.     Soon  after  this 
misfortune  the  town  of  Peniscola,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
situated  on  a  lofty  promontory,   overlooking  the   Mediterra- 
nean, was  surrendered  to  the  French  by   the   treachery,  it  is 
said,  of  its  governor.     On  the  16th   of  February,  general 
Ballasteros  attacked  and  defeated,  near  Malaga,  a  column  of 
French  commanded  by  general  Maransin. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  lord  Wellington  again  laid  siege  to 
Badajoz ;  and,  on  the  31st,  the  besiegers  opened  their  fire 
from  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  operations  were  con- 
tinued with  extraordinary  activity  and  vigour :  new  batteries 
were  opened,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  prac- 
ticable breaches  were  effected  in  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad 
and  Santa  Maria.  As  the  French  were  making  the  most 
formidable  preparations  for  the  defence  of  these  breaches, 
the  British  general  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  precipitate 
the  assault.  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  guns  of  the  batter- 
ies, in  the  second  parallel,  to  be  directed  against  the  curtain 
of  La  Trinidad  ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  a  third 
breach  was  effected.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  British 
troops  advanced  to  the  assault.  Lieutenant-general  Pieton 
and  major-general  Kempt  led  the  attack  :  the  latter  was 
wounded  in  crossing  the  river  Rivellas  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  misfortune,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
the  castle  of  Badajoz  was  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  third 
division  of  the  British  army  was  established  in  it  at  half  past 
»?lcven.  In  the  mean  while,  major  Wilson,  of  the  49tli,  c.ar- 
VOL.  ir.  o  0  o 
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ried  the  ravelin  of  St.  Roijue,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
major  Squire,  of  the  engineers,  established  himself  in  that 
work.  The  fourth  division,  under  major-general  Colville, 
and  the  light  division,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Barnard,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  breaches  in  the  bastions  of  La 
Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria.  But  although  the  attack  was 
made  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
obstacles  prepared  by  the  enemy  upon  and  behind  the  breaches, 
and  so  determined  the  resistance,  that  the  British  troops  could 
not  establish  themselves  in  the  place.  A  great  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  by  explosions  at 
the  top  of  the  breaches :  others,  succeeding  them,  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  finding  it  impossible  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  the  enemy  had  opposed  to  their  progress.* 
These  attempts  were  repeated,  without  success,  till  after  mid- 
night, when  the  commander  in  chief  ordered  the  two  divis- 
ions to  retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they  had  assembled  for 
the  attack.  During  these  transactions,  major  general  Walker 
forced  the  barrier  on  the  road  of  Olivenca,  and  entered  the 
covered  way  on  the  left  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Vincente  close 
to  the  Guadiana.  He  there  descended  into  the  ditch,  and  es- 
caladed  the  bastion ;  lieutenant-general  Leith,  supporting 
this  attack  with  the  38th  regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Nugent,  and  the  15th  Portuguese  regiment,  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  de  Rigoa.  After  these  operations,  the  fourth  and 
light  divisions  being  formed  again  for  the  assault  of  the 
breaches,  the  governor,  general  Philipon,  surrendered  the 
place.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  about  4000  men,  remained 
prisoners  of  war.  The  return  of  ordnance  found  in  the  place 
was  133  brass  guns,  19  brass  mortars,  20  howitzers,  5,481 
muskets  witli  bayonets,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  pow- 
der, balls,  sliot,  shells,  and  materials  for  making  gun  carria- 
ges. The  capture  of  Badajoz  shed  an  additional  lustre  over 
the  arms  of  the  allies  ;  but  the  triumph  was  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  4825  British  and  Portuguese  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  siege  and  assault. 

•  Lord  Wc-Uii'glon's  dispatches,  April  7lh  1812. 
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The  joy  which  the  British  nation  felt  at  the  success  of  its 
arms,  was  damped  by  a  domestic  occurrence  of  a  singular 
and  melancholy  nature.  On  the  11th  of  May,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Perceval,  was  assassinated  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  little  after  five  o'clock, 
the  minister  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
usual  attendance  in  the  house,  and  just  as  he  entered  the 
lobby,  the  assassin,  John  Bellingham,  who  had  taken  his  sta- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  door  next  to  the  fire-place,  presented  a 
pistol  to  his  left  breast,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
Mr.  Perceval  staggered  two  or  three  steps,  exclaimed  "  mur- 
der," and  fell.  An  instantaneous  agitation  and  alarm  per- 
vaded the  house,  and  all  the  passages.  The  business,  which 
was  the  examination  of  witnesses  relative  to  the  orders  in 
council,  was  suspended.  Orders  were  given  to  shut  all  the 
outside  doors,  and  that  nobody  should  be  suffered  to  pass,  ex- 
cept members  or  officers  belonging  to  the  house.  Mr.  Perce- 
val was  then  carried  into  an  apartment  on  one  side  of  the 
lobby,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  for  medical  assistance. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  assassin  was  secured.  He  made  no  re- 
sistance, but  acknowledged  the  crime.  On  his  trial  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  at  Archangel, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  a  fictitious  debt,  and 
that  after  his  return  to  England,  not  meeting  with  the  redress 
which  he  expected  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  determined 
on  revenge.  The  assassin  was  tried  and  condemned  on  the 
15th  May,  and  on  the  16th,  he  was  executed,  meeting  his  fate 
with  a  fortitude  and  resignation  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  Mr. 
Perceval's  measures  as  a  minister,  his  private  character  was 
a  subject  of  universal  applause :  the  whole  nation  expressed 
sentiments  of  horror  at  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his 
mortal  career ;  and  parliament  made  an  ample  provision  for 
his  family. 

From  this  fatal  consequence  of  the  diabolical  passion  of 
of  revenge,  the  public  attention  was  called  to  more  anima- 
ting scenes.  In  Spain  a  brilliant  achievement  was  performed 
by  general  Hill.M'ho  commanded  a  separate  division  of  the 
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allied  army.  That  able  and  enterprising  officer,  after  a  march 
of  seven  days  through  a  mountainous  and  difficult  country, 
took  Almarez  by  assault,  destroyed  the  enemy's  works,  and 
on  the  19th  of  May  returned  to  his  position. 

The  capture  of  Badajoz  had  left  lord  Wellington  at  lib- 
erty to  proceed  into  the  interior  of  Spain.  Having  advanced, 
almost  without  opposition,  to  Salamanca,  the  British  army 
made  its  entry  into  that  city,  amidst  the  plaudits  and  bene- 
dictions of  tlic  inhabitants.  There  were  in  Salamanca  three 
forts,  in  wliich  the  French  had  left  garrisons :  of  these  St. 
Cayatano  was  taken  by  assault ;  La  Mercede  by  escalade,  and 
St.  Vincentc  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  27th  of  June. 
A  grand  scene  of  operations  was  soon  after  opened.  The 
French  army,  now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ragusa,*  the 
prince  of  Eslingf  being  recalled  to  Paris,  passed  the  Douro 
on  the  evening  of  the  16 Ih  July.  A  series  of  intricate  move- 
ments commenced.  The  French  reerossed  the  Douro  atToro 
in  the  night  of  tlic  16tli,  and  moved  with  their  whole  force  to 
Tordesillas,  where  they  again  crossed  that  river  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  and  assembled  their  army  at  La  Nava  del 
Rey,  having  marched  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  compen- 
dium to  detail  all  the  different  movements  of  the  two  armies 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  suffices  to  say,  that 
in  (he  afternoon  of  the  21st  both  the  armies  crossed  the 
Tormes,  the  French  by  the  fords  between  Alba  de  Tormes 
and  Huerta,  the  allies  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the 
fords  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  British  general  placed  his 
troops  in  a  position,  of  which  tlie  right  was  upon  one  of  the 
two  heights  called  Dos  Arapiles,  and  the  left  on  the  Tormes 
helow  the  ford  of  Santa  Martha.:^  During  the  night  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Calvarosa  de  Ariba, 
and  of  the  lieight  near  it  called  Neustra  Senora  de  la  Pena, 
the   British  cavalry  being  in    possession  of  Calvarosa  de 

♦  General  Marmont. 
f  General  Massena. 

^  Each  ai-my  had  left  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  tlic  right  of 
the  Tormes.     Lord  Wellington's  dispatch,  July  24th,  1812. 
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Abaxo.  Soon  after  day -light  the  next  morning  detachments 
from  both  armies  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  more 
distant  of  the  two  heights  of'  the  Arapiles.  That  point  was 
gained  by  the  French,  which  materially  strengthened  their 
position  and  increased  their  means  of  annoying  the  allies. 
This  circumstance  induced  lord  Wellington  to  make  some 
alterations  in  his  position;  but  from  the  varions  and  compli- 
cated movements  of  the  enemy  it  was  extremely  diflicult  to 
form  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  his  intentions. 

After  a  variety  of  evolutions  the  duke  of  Ragusa  appears 
July  22,  t**  have  determined  on  his  plan  ;  about  two  in  the 
A.D.  1812-  afternoon,  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  cannonade, 
lie  extended  his  left  and  moved  forward  his  army.  This  ex- 
tension of  his  line  to  the  left,  although  his  troops  still  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  well  defended  by  cannon,  aflforded  the 
British  general  an  opportunity  of  directing  his  attacks,  of 
■which  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  The  action  soon 
became  general ;  and  after  a  variety  of  attacks,  repulses  and 
evolutions,  which  continued  until  night,  the  French  were  en- 
tirely routed.  Although  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  very 
favourable  to  the  flying  enemy,  the  number  of  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  7000,  among  whom  were  one  general, 
three  colonels,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  and  130  ofiicers  of 
inferior  rank.  Two  eagles,  six  colours,  11  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  several  ammunition  waggons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  5220  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing:*  that  of  the  enemy,  though  not  ascer- 
tained, must  have  been  much  more  considerable.!  Tlie  sur- 
render of  Madrid,  to  the  allies,  was  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  this  important  victory.^ 

•  In  this  action  the  Portuguese  displayed  great  bravery  and  sustained 
great  loss,  their  killed  and  wounded  being  not  less  than  1856.  See  the 
returns. 

t  The  duke  of  Ragusa,  (general  Marmont)  was  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  action. 

i  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  marclied  from  ISIadrid  on  the  2lst  of  July, 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  it  was  said  of  2,000  horse  and  12,000  foot, 
in  order  to  join  general  Marmont;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  tlif 
defeat  at  Salamanca,  he  marched  towards  Segovia. 
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Soon  ai'ler  iLc  battle  of  Salamanca  lord  Wellington  ad< 
vanced  to  Burgos.  The  allies  succeeded  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  some  of  the  outworks,  but  failed  in  all 
their  attempts  against  the  castle,  and  at  length  raised  the 
siege  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss.  This  uas  the  last 
military  transaction  of  importance  that  took  place  between 
the  English  and  the  French  this  year  in  the  peninsula.  The 
different  Spanish  corps,  however,  had  various  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy,  and  were  often  successful ;  and  the  guerillas 
carried  on  their  desultory  operations  with  unremitting  ac- 
tivity. During  the  autumn,  the  French,  w  ho  had  long  but 
ineffectually  besieged  Cadiz,  broke  up  from  before  that  place, 
evacuated  Seville,  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  all  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  different  ar- 
mies seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  concentrating  their 
force  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ebro.  A  decree  of  the  re- 
gency and  the  Corfez  constituted  lord  Wellington  general- 
issimo of  the  Spanish  armies.  His  lordship  had  been  previ- 
ously created  earl  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Wellington 
and  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  titles  which  he  had  nobly 
earned.  No  honours,  indeed,  could  be  too  great  to  bestow  on 
a  commander  who  had  baffled  all  the  schemes  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  France. 

Ever  since  the  issuing  of  the  orders  in  council,  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  America  had  been  in  a  state 
approaching  to  hostility,  and  an  action  which  took  place  be- 
tween commodore  Rogers  and  an  English  frigate,  an  affair 
similar  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach.  Negociations,  however,  continued  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer :  the  orders  in  council  were  suspended ;  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  Americans,  who  complained  of  the 
impressment  of  their  seamen,  and  other  grievances,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  of  searching 
their  ships  for  deserters.  On  the  subject  of  impressment,  the 
British  government  was  willing  to  afford  every  satisfaction, 
and,  in  no  case,  sanctioned  the  detention  of  American  seamen, 
if  proved  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  United  States.  But  Great 
Britain  could  not  accede  to  all  the  demands  of  America* 
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without  renouncing  her  long  acknowledged  maritime  rights. 
After  long  and  tedious  negociations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  war  faction  and  French  influence  in  America  pre- 
vailed, and  the  government  of  the  United  States  determined 
on  a  rupture.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  hostili- 
ties commenced.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Americans  was  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  But  their  operations  hare  been  feeble 
and  unsuccessful.  Their  commander,  general  Hull,  surren- 
dered with  his  troops  to  a  very  inferior  force. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  astonishing 
events  which,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  this  year,  took  place  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  which,  although  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  British  history,  are  of  incalculable  importance  to 
British  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  continent.  The 
emperor  of  Russia,  indignant  at  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  his 
empire,  disdained  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  continental  system  established  by  the  French  emperor. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  France  and  Russia,  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  the  human  species  beyond  all  example 
in  modern  times.  About  the  end  of  June,  the  emperor  of  the 
Fi'cnch  entered  the  Russian  territories  with  an  army  of  about 
300,000  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and  discipline. 
After  being  victorious  at  the  battles  of  Drissa,  Mohilow, 
Polotsk,  Valcntina,  and  Borodino,  he  advanced  to  Moscow, 
and,  on  the  15th  of  September,  entered  tliat  capital,  and  sat 
down  on  the  throne  of  the  czars.  But  the  governor  having 
caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire,  the  invader  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  smoking  ruins.  Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters in  the  Kremlin,  and  offered  peace  to  the  Russian  mou- 
narch,  who  rejected  his  proposals.  In  this  situation,  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  procuring  supplies,  the  French 
emperor  began  his  retreat  on  tlie  18th  October,  exposed  to  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Russian  armies,  collected  from  every 
quarter.  In  these  bloody  encounters,  the  French  were  con- 
stantly defeated;  and  the  winter  having  set  in  somewhat 
prematurely,  and  with  a  severeity  unusual  even  in  that  rig- 
orous climate,  this  immense  invading  army  was  almost  to- 
tally annihilated,  exhibiting  a  scene  of  slaughter  aud  loss,  un- 
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parallel!  in  the  records  of  history,  since  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes.  The  emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  principal 
generals,  with  great  dirticulty  escaped,  and  the  victorious 
Russians  continued,  without  opposition,  their  progress  to- 
wards Germany,  issuing  proclamations,  inviting  the  Prus- 
sians and  other  states  to  throw  oft"  the  yoke  of  France. 


APPENDIX. 


^  The  unexampled  success  of  the  Russians  In  ef- 
'  fecting  the  utter  destruction  of  their  French  in- 
vaders, revived  the  hopes  of  the  desponding  nations  of  the 
continent.  Prussiaj,  who  had  never  been  sincerely  allied  to 
the  cause  of  France,  was  the  first  to  secede,  as  soon  as  the 
occurrence  of  favourable  events,  afforded  her  an  opportunity. 
The  convention  negociated  by  the  Prussian  general  D'York, 
with  an  officer  of  general  Witgenstein's  army,  and  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
wliich  these  events  gave  rise,  essentially  contributed  to  faci- 
litate the  rapid  advance  of  the  allied  armies  into  the  centre 
of  Germany.  They  successively  passed  the  Vistula,  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe,  investing  Dantzick,  Thorn,  Stettin  and 
other  fortresses  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Hamburg  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  remainder  of  the  French  army,  retired  be- 
fore the  advancing  columns  of  the  allies,  without  attempting 
to  oppose  their  progress,  whilst  the  king  of  Saxony  yet  faith- 
ful to  Napoleon,  after  issuing  a  proclamation  of  adherence 
to  his  cause,  retired  from  Dresden,  to  some  other  part  of  his 
kingdom.  Napoleon,  had  made  a  precipitate  desertion  from 
his  army,  after  his  repeated  defeats  in  Russia,  and,  appearing 
in  Paris,  commenced  a  strenuous  effort  to  resist  the  approach 
VOL.  II.  P  P  P 
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of  the  allies.  The  ilefecliou  of  Prussia  was  made  the  pre- 
tence, and  was  supposed  to  afford  a  justification,  for  placing 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  a(  (he  disposal  of  the 
April  20  government,  and  the  empress  having  been  declared 
A  D  I8I0.  Regent  during  his  absence,  Bonaparte  was  again 
enabled  to  join  his  army.  Meanwhile  the  different  corps  of 
the  French  had  been  assembled  and  concentrated  near  the 
defiles  of  the  Saal ;  whilst  the  Russians  and  Prussians  had 
collected  their  principal  strength  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  But,  the  frequent  detachments  which  the  investment 
of  fortresses  in  their  rear  had  rendered  indispensable,  and 
the  long  and  fatiguing  services  the  army  had  endured,  had 
materially  diminished  its  numbers;  and  the  reinforcements 
of  the  newly  raised  Russian  levies  were  not  expected  to  ar- 
rive for  some  months.  Austria,  uncertain  what  course  of 
action  to  pursue,  had  withdrawn  from  the  side  of  France  and 
assumed  the  position  of  an  armed  neutrality,  ostensibly  with 
a  view  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  hostile  powers.  The 
lamented  death  of  the  Russian  general,  the  vetran  prince 
Koutosoff  Smolensko,  had  transferred  the  chief  command  to 
general  V/ilgenstein.  The  loss  of  such  a  commander,  sulfi- 
ciently  distressing  upon  common  occasions,  was  peculiarly 
deplorable  at  this  crisis  in  the  affiiirs  of  Europe.  His  de- 
cisive talents,  his  military  renown,  and  the  bold  responsibility 
which  he  had  successfully  assumed  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country  from  invasion,  afforded  an  assurance  that  the  further 
exertion  of  the  same  abilities  would  have  been  attended  with 
a  similar  triumph. 

General  AViigenstein  commenced  tlie  campaign  by  an  at- 

,  .0,-     tack  upon  the  French  positions.     The  adverse 
May  2,  ISlo-  ^  * 

armies  encountered  each  other  at  JiUtzen,  and 

after  a  sanguinary  conilict  of  several  hours  continuance,  but 
chiefly  defensive  on  the  part  of  France,  the  battle  terminated 
and  left  the  victory  doubtful.  However,  the  French  forces 
constantly  increasing,  and  seconded  by  the  friendship  of  the 
king  of  Saxony,  enabled  Napoleon  to  advance,  occupy  Dres- 
den and  cross  the  Elbe  near  that  city.     A  subsequent  battle, 

^.  .„.„    in  which  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part 
lMav21,  1813-  i  J  1 

of  the  French  was  undisputed,  took  place  at 
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Wurtehen  or  Bautzen :  The  struggle  was  long  and  arduous, 

but  the  allies,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  in  the 

evening  lo  retreat.     The  acknowledged  loss  of  the  French,  in 

these  two  engagements  was  about  twenty  two  thousand  men, 

hut  it  prol»al)ly  exceeded  forty  thousand ;  that  of  the  Russians 

and  Prussians  was  also  great;  but  they  acquired  trophies  in 

both,  which  in  their  opinion,  authorised  them  to  claim  the 

victory.     The  consequences  however,  were  unfavourable  to 

the  allies,  and  the  French  gradually  advanced  upon  them  into 

Silesia. 

,„  ,o,n        An  armistice  at  this  period  offered  by  Napo- 
JunelS,  1813.  ^  .'         i 

Icon,  was  accepted  by  Alexander,  preparatory  to 
a  congress  for  a  general  peace,  which  was  to  be  convened  at 
Prague.  After  much  time  expended  in  fruitless  negociation, 
Austria  came  to  the  resolution  of  joining  the  allies,  and  gen- 
eral Barclay  de  Tolli,  now  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  forces,  announced  the  rupture  of  the  armistice, 
sixty-five  days  after  its  commencement.  In  the  mean  time 
a  more  perfect  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  diflorent 
nations,  Phigland,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Sweden, 
which  latter  power  had  before  joined  the  common  cause,  with 
thirty  thousand  men  under  the  Prince  Royal,  enabled  them 
to  renew  hostilities  with  the  brightest  prospects  of  success. 
Great  Britain  had  concluded  separate  treaties  with  Russia 
and  Prussia,  for  the  avowed  object  "  of  putting  a  limit  to 
the  destructive  projects  of  the  enemy  of  Europe,"'  by  which, 
she  stipulated  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  l,o33,3347. 
sterling,  for  the  year  1813,  payable  monthly,  and  to  maintain 
the  Russian  fleet  in  England  ;  whilst  Russia,  on  her  part, 
agreed  to  employ  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  troops, 
exclusive  of  garrisons,  against  France.  Great  Britain  also 
stipulated  with  Prussia,  to  supply  666,666/.  sterling,  ia 
monthly  payments ;  and  Prussia  agreed  to  maintain  an 
army  in  the  field  of  eighty  thousand  men.  There  was  an 
additional  stipulation,  by  which  England  agreed  in  concert 
with  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  issue  paper  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  not  exceeding  five  millions  sterling;  of 
which  sum,  Great  Britain  became  responsible  for  the  reim- 
burgement  of  three  sixths,  Russia  of  two  sixths  and  Prussia 
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of  one  sixth.  Reciprocal  treaties,  oft'ciisive  and  defensive, 
between  (he  courts  of  Vienna  and  8t.  l\;(ers!)urg;  and  Vienna 
and  Berlin  were  concluded  about  the  same  period. 

The  allied  armies,  the  command  of  whicli  had  been  con' 
ferred  upon  the  Austrian  prince  Schwartzenburg,  haviiii; 
been  greatly  increased,  were  opposed  to  tl»c  French,  on  the 
frontier  sides  of  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Prussia.  The  series 
of  military  operations  whieh  occurred  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, for  skill  of  combination,  celerity  of  movement  and  the 
destructive  waste  of  human  existence,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  modern  war.  Excepting  an  unfortunate  attack 
upon  Dresden,  in  which  the  accomplished  and  patriotic 
general  Moreau,  who  had  just  entered  tlie  Russian  service, 
lost  his  life,  the  transactions  of  the  campaign  had  been  at- 
tended with  general  success  to  the  allied  arms.  The  battles 
of  Dennevitz,  of  the  Bobyr,  of  Kulm  and  the  defiles  of  Bo- 
hemia, had  compelled  the  French  to  concentrate  their  posi- 
tions, and  enabled  their  adversaries  to  advance  towards  the 
consummation  of  their  plans.  Napoleon,  obliged  to  evacuate 
Dresden,  concentrated  his  whole  army  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
gave  battle  to  the  allies.  This  tremendous  conflict,  in  which 
Oct.  16  &  18,  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  combatants  were  eu- 
1813.  gaged,  was  fought  on  two  difterent  days,  npon  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  city,  towards  which,  the  respective  armies 
liad  advanced,  and  terminated  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
French,  with  the  loss  of  ninety  thousand  men,  killed,  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners,  including  those  captured  in  Leipzig 
the  following  day.  Thus  the  final  liberation  of  Germany 
from  the  coercive  despotism  of  Napoleon  was  eftectually  se- 
cured. The  previous  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  common 
cause,  and,  during  the  battle  the  defection  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  precipitated  the  retreat  of  the  French  towards  the 
Rhine ;  and  the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassible  by 
the  number  of  waggons,  tumbrils  and  cannon  which  they 
left  behind  them,  in  order  to  arrive  unmolested  at  their  place 
of  destination.  Bonaparte,  after  fighting  a  battle  with  the 
Bavarians  under  general  Wrede,  at  llannau,  who  attempted 
to  intercept  his  retreat,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Rhine  with 
about  sixty  thousand  men ;  having  probably  lost  an  army  of 
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near  two  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vious six  months. 

The  Austrians,  during  these  transactions  in  Germany,  had 
attempted  to  recover  their  lost  territories  in  Italy,  and  the 
prince  Eugene  Beauharnois,  who  opposed  them,  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Austrian  general  Nogent,  which  ter- 
minated unfavourably  to  France.  This  ill  fortune  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  general  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol,  the  retreat  of 
the  Vice-Roy  into  Italy,  and  the  reoccupation  of  Fiume, 
Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  by  the  Austrians. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  were  univer- 
sally felt.  Holland  was  roused;  and  a  revolution  took  place 
among  the  Dutch,  promoted  by  succours  from  Great  Britain, 
which  was  highly  auspicious  to  the  great  cause  of  European 
emancipation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  hereditary- 
prince  of  Orange,  arriving  from  England,  was  received  with 
the  warmest  testimonies  of  loyalty,  and  entered  Amsterdam 
JQ  triumph. 

Meanwhile  the  French  ruler  had  again  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts,  was 
authorised  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  allied  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  had  assembled  in  Frankfort,  whence  the  mejnor- 
able  declaration  was  issued,  that  they  would  never  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
established, and  until  they  had  secured  a  real  peace,  which 
should  restore  them  their  freedom,  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness. An  ineffectual  attempt  at  negociation  by  Napoleon, 
was  succeeded  by  warlike  preparations  for  invasion  on  every 
part  of  the  frontier  of  old  France. 

The  campaign  in  Spain,  the  present  year,  derived  impor- 
tance from  its  connection  with  the  general  plan  of  the  allied 
powers,  as  Avell  as  from  the  success  which  lord  Wellington 
finally  obtained  over  the  different  French  generals  by  whom 
he  was  opposed.  The  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  army  iu 
the  investment  of  Burgos,  and  the  precious  time  expended  in 
this  quarter  of  Spain,  had  enabled  marshal  Soult,  who  had 
broken  up  from  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  marshal  Suchet  near  Valencia.     Taking  with 
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him  a  large  proportion  of  their  joint  force;  and  menacing 
the   safety   of    Sir    Rowhind    Hill,    tlie    duke    of    Dalniatia 
obliged  lord  Wellington  to   retreat  into   Portugal,  and  thus 
relinquish   the  advantages   which   he   had   obtained   by   the 
battle  of  Salamanca.     The   fault  confessedly   committed   at 
this  period  of  the  campaign  in  Spain,  was  attributed  by  the 
marquis  AN'ellesley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  negleet  of 
the  ministry.     He  observed,  if  lord  Wellington  had  possessed 
aulficient  means  to  have  kept  Marmont  in  check,  he  would 
have   been   able   to   have  pursued   Joseph   Bonaparte  from 
Madrid,   and    uniting   with   the   English   army   at  Alicant, 
would    have  expelled  the   enemy   from   the  rest  of  Spain. 
But,  said  the  JNlarquis,   his  lordship  was   obliged   to  turn 
northward,  and  then  to  withdraw  from  Burgos,  from  appre- 
hensions of  the  danger  which  threatened  Sir  Rowland  Hill ; 
whilst  the  French  became  so  much  superior  in  consequence 
of  the   junction   of  their   armies,   that   the  retreat   of  the 
whole  British  force  became   necessary,  and  the   "campaign 
terminated   in  a  manner  highly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
Spain  and  Europe,  and  the  character  of  our  arms."     But, 
whatever  had  been  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  when  the  liber- 
ation of  Spain  had  been  so  confidently  predicted,  it  could 
not  long  sully  the  reputation  of  a  general,  who  so  soon  after- 
wards seized  the  first  occasion  to  retrieve  it.     Lord  Welling- 
ton in  his  retreat  from  Burgos,  througli  Salamanca,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  before  a  superior  force,  foiled   every 
attempt  of  marshal  Soult,   to  obtain  over  him  any  important 
advantage.     The  respective  armies  remained  inai-live  from 
the  close  of  November,  until  the  following  April ;  that  of  the 
allies,  near  Freynada,  and  that  of  the  French  in  various  po- 
sitions from  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Salamanca  and  Valladolid. 
When  the  spring  opened,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
troops  which  Bonaparte  had  required  ibr  the  expected  conflicts 
in  Germany,  the  French  armies  in  Spain  were  greatly  reduced. 
Marshal  Soult,  had  been  called   to  the  assistance  of    his 
master  with  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  officers,  and  indications  were  evident  that  the 
French  intended  to  retire  from  the  central  provinces,  and 
take  strong  positions  in  the  north  and  north  eastern  parts  of 
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Spain.    And  marshal  Suchet,  who  had  remained  at  Valencia, 
Aorl  13    ^'^^^"0  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  allied 

I8I3.      army  of  British  and  Spanish  troops,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded. 

But  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington  did  not  resume  its  activa 
operations  until  the  month  of  May,  at  which  period  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Salamanca.  The  French  retiring  from  Madrid, 
and  their  positions  on  the  Tagus  and  Yalladolid,  crossed  the 
Carrion  and  Pisuerga,  and  retreated  towards  Burgos.  The 
June  12    allied  army  followed  them  with  vigour,  and  recon- 

1813.  noitred  the  enemy's  position  at  that  place ;  but  the 
French  abandoned  the  castle  and  the  heights  which  they  had 
occupied,  crossed  the  Arlanzon,  and  directed  their  march  to 
the  Fibro.  In  a  few  days  the  allies  crossed  the  Ebro,  and 
proceeded  towards  Vittoria,  which  the  enemy  occupied. — 
Their  army  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
marshal  Jourdan  as  the  major  general.  This  position  iu 
front  of  the  city  was  very  favourable ;  but  Lord  Wellington 
attacked  it  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  capturing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  ammunition  waggons,  all  their  baggage  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  commenced 
the  action,  by  carrying  the  heights  upon  which  the  left  of 
the  enemy  rested ;  these  he  maintained  during  the  day, 
which  facilitated  his  obtaining  possession  of  a  village  in 
front  of  the  adverse  line.  This  attack  combined  with  an- 
other, by  sir  Thomas  Picton  and  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy-s  centre,  obliged  him  to  retire  towaifls  Vit- 
toria. The  left  of  the  army  under  sir  Thomas  Graham  was 
equally  successful,  obtaining  possession  of  the  villages,  cov- 
ered by  the  right  of  the  French,  which  was  posted  upon 
commanding  heights.  These  heights,  however,  were  soon 
carried,  and  the  whole  army  then  co-operated  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  through  Vittoria;  and 
were  followed  until  the  evening.  Cut  oft"  from  the  high  road 
to  France,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  towards  Pamplona,  without 
being  able  to  carry  with  him  more  than  one  gun  and  one 
Jiowitzer.  The  French  forces  consisted  of  the  whole  re- 
mains of  the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Spain,  somo 
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troops  of  the  army  of  flie  north,  and  four  divisions  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
allies  in  tliis  engagement,  amounted  to  seven  liundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  woun- 
ded. '  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Pamplona,  the  French  army  re- 
treated into  France,  followed  by  the  light  troops  of  the  allies. 
Pamplona  was  immediately  invested,  Torlosa  was  taken 
after  two  actions  by  sir  Thomaa  GrJiham,  Pancorho  capitu- 
lated to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  soon  afterwards  the  city  of 
St.  Sebastian  was  besieged. 

Affairs  upon  the  eastern  coast  began  to  assume  at  this  pe- 
riod rather  a  dark  complexion.  Sir  John  IMurray,  who  was 
before  Tarragona  with  twenty  thousand  British  and  Spanish 
troops  under  his  command,  upon  hearing  that,  marshall  Su- 
chet,  with  rather  less  than  the  same  number  of  men,  was  ad- 
vancing from  Barcelona  through  Valencia,  w  ithout  waiting 

,^,r.    for  the  approach,  or  ascertaining  the  real  strength 
June  1813.      _    ,         *  *  .      ,    ,        .  ,  ,      ,     i ?  • 

ot  the  enemy,  raised  the  siege  and  re-embarked  Ins 

troops  for  Alicant.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  soon  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded Sir  J.  Murray  in  command;  and  Suchet  evacuated 
Valencia,  which  city  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Span- 
ish general  Elio.     The  French  then  retreated  to  Barcelona, 

^^    and  the  siege  of  Tarragona  was  resumed.     Mar- 
August  10.  ^      ,  ^ 

shal  Suchet  again  attempted  its  relief  with  twenty 

thousand  men  and  succeeded.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  retired;  after 
which  the  French  blew  up  the  works  and  withdrew  from  the 
place.  Some  time  afterwards  the  British  general  advanced 
in  his  turn,  to  Villa  Franca;  but  marshal  Suchet,  expecting 
an  attack  in  Barcelona,  resolved  to  anticipate  it,  and  accord- 
ingly made  an  assault  upon  the  advanced  guard  of  the  allies, 
90  which  proved  successful.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  upon 
receiving  this  check,  retired  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarragoua,  where  he  embarked  for  Sicily,  leaving  the. 
command  of  the  troops  to  lieutenant  general  Clinton. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  having  nearly  dissipated  the  French 
army  under  Joseph,  Napoleon  in"  order  to  retrieve  his  affairs 
in  this  quarter,  dispatched  marshal  Soult  from  Germany,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor  and  commander  in  cliief  of  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
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8ouIf,  (ook  the  immediate  command;  and,  after  uniting  all 
the  reinforcements  he  could  obtain,  with  the  remaining  troops 
which  the  dispersed  state  of  Joseph's  army  would  enable  him 
to  collect,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  re-enter  Spain,  compel 
the  forces  of  lord  Wellington  lo  retire,  and  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pamplona.  The  British  army  were  post- 
Julv  24  ^^  *"  *'^^  passes  of  the  mountains ;  and  the 
1813.  French  marshal  made  two  simultaneous  attacks 

upon  their  positions.  One  was  upon  general  Byng,  at  Ron- 
cevalles,  which  was  sustained  until  the  afternoon,  with  great 
bravery.  The  enemy  having  turned  the  position,  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Zubiri.  The  other  attack 
was  upon  sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  finally  compelled  to  re- 
tire to  Iruitia.  Sonlt  continued  to  advance,  and  three 
days  afterwards  appeared  before  Pamplona,  to  Mhich  place 
the  British  had  retreated.  Next  day  an  unsuccessful  assault 
along  the  whole  line  of  heights,  was  made  by  the  French,  iu 
which  the  gallantry  of  the  fourth  division,  under  major  gen- 
eral Ross,  was  rendered  conspicuous.  This  was  succeeded 
by  an  attack  upon  the  French  army  by  lord  Wellington,  which, 
after  an  arduous  contest,  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
enemy  being  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  into  France,  the 
allies  were  enabled  to  resume  the  positions  which  they  had 
relinquished  about  ten  days  previously.  The  French  loss  on 
this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  enormous,  amounting  to 
15,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  That  of  the  British 
was  very  severe,  particularly  in  wounded.  An  unfortunate 
attempt  was  made  at  this  time  upon  the  fortress  of  St  Se- 
bastian, in  which  the  allies  sustained  the  loss  of  1250  killed, 
wounded  and  missing ;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken  by 
storm,  about  the  last  of  August.  The  breach  which  had 
been  eifected,  on  the  arrival  of  the  storming  party,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  impracticable,  excepting  at  one  point,  formed 
by  the  breaching  of  the  end  and  front  of  the  curtain,  and  this 
was  accessible  only  by  single  tiles.  General  Graham,  who 
had  conducted  the  seige,  resorted  at  (his  crisis  to  tlie  despe- 
rate expedient  of  cannonading  the  curtain  itself,  over  the 
heads  of  his  own  troops.  The  admirable  precision  of  the 
fire  from  tlie  batteries,  and  a  feint  made  upon  a  small  breach 

VOL.  II.  Q  <i  q 
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on  the  riglit  of  the  real  point  of  assault,  assisted  by  an  acci- 
dental explosion,  which  happened  at  a  critical  moment,  on  the 
rampart  of  the  curtain,  created  some  confusion  in  the  enemy ; 
and  aftorded  an  opportunity  for  the  British  troops  to  estab- 
lish themselves  upon  the  narrow  pass,  and  obtain  a  secure 
lodgment.  It  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
the  soldiers,  and,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  the  enemy  was 
driven  into  tlie  castle,  from  all  the  complication  of  defences, 
which  he  had  prepared  in  the  streets,  and  the  town  remained 
in  possession  of  the  British.  But  there  were  licentious  out- 
rages perpetrated  upon  the  Spanish  inhabitants  by  the  sol- 
diers, which  stain  the  character  of  the  officers  who  permit- 
ted thera,  and  diminish  the  applause  to  which  their  distin- 
guished gallantry  would  otherwise  have  been  justly  entitled. 
The  allied  loss  in  this  aftair,  amounted  to  two  thousand  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Success  in  this  quarter  was 
rendered  complete,  by  the  capitulation  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Sebastian,  in  eighteen  days,  after  a  vigorous,  but  abortive 
attempt,  by  the  duke  of  Dalmalia  for  its  relief. 

No  event  of  importance  occurred  subsequently  to  the  fall  of 

this  place,  until  the  following  mouth,  at  which  period  the  com] 

bined  armies  under  lord  Wellington  entered  France.     But  an 

action  at  the  passage  of  the  Biddassoa,  had  first  taken  jilace, 

^  »  ^  io,«    iu  ^vhich  the  French  entrenchments  at  Andave 

Oct.  7,  I8I0.  /.  1  1       1  II-  . 

were  lorced ;  and  tlie  allies  sustained  a  loss 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
operations  of  lord  Wellington  against  marshal  Soult,  were 
much  facilitated  by  the  capitulation  of  Pamplona,  which  city 
surrendered  to  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna  ;  and  rendered  the 
troops  diisposable  which  had  been  employed  in  the  blockade. 
Since  the  early  part  of  August,  the  Frencli  army  had  occu- 
pied a  formidable  position  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  with 
their  right  upon  the  sea,  and  their  left  and  centre  strongly 
posted  upon  heights  near  the  villages  of  la  Petite,  la  Rhine 
in  the  Sarrc,  and  of  Anhouse.  This  position  generally,  but 
especially  its  right,  had  been  fortified  by  the  enemy  with  so 
much  labour  and  attention,  that  lord  Wellington  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient  to  make  an  approach  in  front.     An  attack 

,     „.,    upon  the  left  and  centre  of  this  post  was  sue- 
No  v.  )i   I'^lo- 

cessful,  and  the  British  troops  established  them 
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solves  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right.  Finding  the  ground 
no  longer  tenable,  marshal  Sonlt  withdrew  during  the  night, 
into  his  intrenchments  before  tlie  city  of  Bayonne,  after  sus- 
taining a  loss  of  fifty  one  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one  thousand 
five  hundred  men  taken  prisoners.  The  contest  was  long 
and  sanguinary,  lasting  from  day  light  until  dark ;  and  the 
combined  armies  losing  upwards  of  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded. 

^^    ^  J  About  a  month  after  this,  the  duke  of  Dalma- 

tia,  in  his  intrenched  poeilion  before  Bayonne> 
with  his  right  upon  the  Ardour,  covered  by  a  morass  in  front, 
the  right  of  the  centre  resting  upon  the  same  morass,  and  his 
left  upon  the  river  Nive,  was  attacked  by  lord  Wellington, 
with  his  whole  army.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
were  forced,  "and  retired  towards  Bayonne.  Next  day,  the 
French  having  withdrawn  into  their  intrenchments,  from  the 
heights  they  had  before  occupied,  sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  com- 
manded on  the  right  of  the  allies,  took  the  position  intended 
for  him  without  molestation.  But  on  the  same  morning,  the 
French  moved  out  of  their  intrenched  camp,  with  their  whole 
army,  and,  in  their  turn,  attacked.  They  drove  in  the  piquets 
of  the  left  of  tlie  allies,  but  were  repulsed  in  their  attempt 
upon  sir  John  Hope's  corps.  At  night,  however,  they  still 
*  maintained  the  ground  from  which  they  had  driven  the  piquets. 
Next  morning  they  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  British  left 
with  the  same  ill  success,  and  afterwards  withdrew  into  their 
camp  ;  but  passing  a  large  force  through  Bayonne,  they  com- 
menced an  assault  upon  sir  Rowland  Hill,  but  were  repulsed 
with  excessive  loss.  By  this  battle,  the  enemy  were  forced 
to  retire  from  a  height,  on  the  right  of  the  allied  position, 
which  was  afterwards  maintained  against  all  their  efforts  to 
regain  it.  But  the  general  attack  upon  marshal  Soult,  may 
also  be  considered  to  have  been  defeated,  since  no  material 
Impression  was  made  upon  him,  and  the  loss  which  lord 
Wellington  sustained  was  upwards  of  five  thousand  men 
killed,  w  oundcd  and  missing. 

Reasonable  expectations  were  entertained,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  principal  cause  of  difficulty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  would  produce  on  the  part 
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of  the  latter  an  abrot^ation  of  her  declaration  of  hostilities. 
In  conforniil}  with  these  views,  sir  John  B.  Warren  was  ap- 
pointed the  admiral  on  the  American  station,  with  full  pow- 
ers, as  minister  plcnipoteiiliarj-,  to  conclude  an  immediate 
peace,  which  England,  who  had  made  every  exertion  to  avoid 
a  rupture,  had  every  disposition  to  obtain.  But  the  Ameri- 
can government,  deaf  to  every  amicable  proposition,  refused 
an  armistice  offered  by  sir  George  Prevost,  and  received  with 
coldness  the  overtures  of  admiral  Warren;  whilst  they  per- 
tinaceoiisly  insisted  upon  such  terms,  as  could  not  be  acceded 
to  by  Great  Britain,  without  manifest  dishonour.  Parliament, 
Feb.  18,  accordingly,  upon  learning  this  state  of  affairs, 
1813.  voted,  w  ith  almost  unexampled  unanimity,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  America.  The  events  of  this  struggle  are 
relatively  unimportant ;  and  we  derive  no  consolation  from 
the  grandeur  of  its  achievements,  for  the  injustice  of  its 
origin,  or  the  ferocious  principles  of  retaliation  upon  which 
it  has  been  conducted. 

The  naval  successes  however,  which  the  Americans  have 
ohtained,  have  struck  deeply  in  the  root  of  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain,  The  distinct  captures,  at  different  periods, 
of  three  British  frigates,  the  Guerriere,  Macedonian  and  .Java, 
in  single  actions,  by  the  American  ships  Constitution  and 
United  States,  were  events  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  from  their  superior  force  ;  yet  the  victories  Avere 
gained  with  such  small  comparative  loss,  that  it  produced 
a  strong  sensation  of  disgrace  upon  the  public  mind.  The  two 
engagements  of  the  sloops  Frolic  and  Peacock,  with  American 
vessels  of  nearly  the  same  force,  attended  with  similar  suc- 
cess, served  to  confirm  the  impression.  But  the  capture  of 
the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  by  the  Shannon,  com- 
manded by  capt,  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  near  the  port  of  Boston,  in 
the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  some  measure,  re- 
deemed t!ie  naval  reputation  of  the  country.  This  contest 
however,  was  of  a  nature  to  revive  pride,  ratlier  than  to  res- 
tore confidence.  Tiie  Chesapeake  had  lost  nearly  every  com- 
missioned officer  on  board  ;  she  had  just  left  the  harbour,  with 
a  discontented  and  riotous  crew,  and  though  she  was  car- 
ried with  great  gallantry  by  boarding,  yet  this  success  was 
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not  obtained  without  severe  loss.  The  previous  cannonade 
of  the  Cliesapeake  had  also  been  very  destructive.  The 
capture  of  the  American  sloop  Argus,  in  St.  George's  chan- 
nel, by  the  Pelican,  capt.  Maples,  afforded  another  proof,  sat- 
isfactory to  the  English  public,  that  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
British  seamen  would  not  long  be  a  subject  of  dispute  In  this 
action,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Americans  in  cannonading, 
in  a  degree  disappeared.  The  Pelican  fired  with  much  more 
precision  than  her  antagonist ;  the  former  had  only  two  killed 
and  five  wounded,  whilst  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Argus 
amounted  to  near  thirty,  among  whom  was  her  commander^ 
who  was  buried  with  the  honours  of  war,  upon  her  arrival  in 
England. 

The  operations  of  the  American  army,  on  the  contrary, 
were  not  marked  with  either  the  activity  or  success,  which 
generally  attended  their  naval  enterprises.  Intrinsic  weak- 
ness in  the  conception,  and  want  of  combination  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plans,  constantly  occasioned  their  defeat, 
almost  without  any  effort  to  counteract  them  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  military  events  of  this  war  have  been 
the  effect  of  no  systematic  arrangement ;  but  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  predatory  incursions  into  Canada,  accompanied 
by  alternate  success  and  defeat,  without  producing  any  re- 
sult favourable  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  confirmed  the  democratic  party  in  the  popularity  of 
the  war,  which  had  originated  with  them,  and  they  renewed 
their  exertions  to  prosecute  it  witii  energy. 

The  American  general  Smyth,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  was  defeated  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  into  which 
he  had  made  an  irruption,  by  a  small  division  of  troops  under 
lieutenant  colonel  Bishop.  And,  about  the  same  time,  the 
American  general  Dearborn,  who  had  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tier of  lower  Canada,  near  Chaniplain,  after  making  a  few 
reconnoissances  beyond  the  line,  retraced  his  steps,  and  relin- 
quished his  expedition  to  Montreal ;  when  his  army  retired 
into  winter  quarters.  A  naval  attempt  upon  the  port  of 
Kingston,  by  the  American  flotilla  upon  lake  Ontario,  proved 
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equally  abortive,  and  they  returned  to  Sackelts  Harbour,  for 
the  winter. 

A  partial  blockade  of  the  roast  of  Ameiioa,  from  the  port 
of  New  York  to  the  i  ivcr  IMississippi,  had  been  proclaimed 
by  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  eastern  ports  were  left  open 
to  neutral  commerce.  lint  the  .advantages  thus  afforded  to 
the  uorthern  states,  gave  umbrage  to  the  President,  and  he 
proposed  to  Congress  to  prohibit  any  trade  v.hatever,  under 
the  autiiority  of  a  special  license,  and  also  all  exportation 
from  the  United  States  in  foreign  bottoms.  An  embargo  law 
was  finally  passed,  in  consequence  of  this  recommendation. 

The  defeat  of  general  Winchester,  from  Avhose  expedition 
into  upper  Canada  the  highest  expectations  had  been  indul- 
ged, occurred  in  the  month  of  January.  Colonel  Proctor, 
attacked  him  with  five  hundred  regular  troops  and  militia  and 
six  hundred  Indians.  General  Winchester,  whose  force  con- 
sisted of  one  thousand  men,  after  making  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  hundred  of  his  troops  ; 
■whilst  most  of  the  rest,  in  attempting  to  escape,  were  cut  off 
by  the  savages.  The  British  loss  was  only  twenty  four  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight  wounded. 

Towards  lower  Canada,  the  American  forces  posted  at 
Ogdensburg,  availing  themselves  of  the  frozen  state  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  nocturnal  incur- 
sions into  the  Canadian  territory,  and  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Sir 
George  Prcvost  conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  position,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  excesses.  The 
enterprise  was  effected  by  a  detachment  under  the  command 
of  major  Macdonnel,  of  the  Glengary  Light  Infantry  Fenci- 
blcs,  with  the  loss  of  about  sixty,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Towards  the  last  of  April,  general  Dearborn,  with  a  force 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  convoy  of  a  flotilla  of 
sixteen  vessels  of  difterent  descriptions,  commanded  bycap- 
tain  Chauncey,  landed  at  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  captur- 
ed that  post.  The  British  force,  under  major  general  Sheafe, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  made  a  spirit- 
ed opposition  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  retired  before  the 
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overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  The  magazine  of  the 
western  battery,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  blew  up,  and 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  Americans  advancing  to  the 
assault,  as  well  as  some  of  the  British  troops.  The  gallant 
American  general  Pike,  lost  his  life  by  this  explosion,  and  the 
death  of  so  active  and  skilful  an  officer,  was  universally  re- 
gretted throughout  his  army.  The  regular  troops  retreated, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  militia  and  a  few  artillerists, 
capitulated  to  the' Americans.  A  new  ship,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  naval  stores  were  destroyed,  and  the  powder  mag- 
azine was  blown  up.  Charges  of  the  wanton  destruction  of 
civil  buildings  and  private  property,  have  been  advanced 
against  the  Americans  in  this  affair,  alike  dishonourable  to 
their  character,  and  inconsistent  with  their  exclusive  preten- 
sions to  generous  hostility. 

An  attempt  upon  the  American  post  at  Sacketts  Harbour, 
was  made  by  sir  George  Prevost,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
April  29,  expedition  against  York  was  in  operation  ;  but  it 
1813.  ^y^^  jjQt  attended  with  similar  success.  Colonel 
Baynes  v/ho  commanded  the  troops,  assisted  by  sir  James  Yeo 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  expected  to  have  effected  a  landing  under 
cover  of  the  night ;  but  a  strong  current  drifting  the  boats, 
they  were  unable  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  debarkation,  be- 
fore the  Americans  had  become  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The  landing  was  effected  at  another  place,  and  in  good  order ; 
but  though  t!ie  British  troops  were  constrained  to  advance 
upon  very  disadvantageous  ground,  yet  they  compelled  the 
Americans  to  retreat  before  them,  towards  their  works.  But 
the  annoyance  the  troops  had  experienced  in  their  approach, 
and  the  strength  of  tUc  place,  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-em- 
bark, which  service  colonel  Baynes  performed  without  fur- 
ther molestation.  The  British  loss  sustained  in  this  enter- 
prise, amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

Colonel  Proctor,  whose  success  against  general  Winches- 
ter, in  the  preceding  January,  had  been  so  distinguished, 
again  signalized  himself  during  the  month  of  May,  by  t!ie 
capture  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  men,  from  a  superior 
f  irce  of  militia,  under  brigadier  general  Clay,  who  made  a 
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sortie  from  his  position  near  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the 
Miama.  Colonel  Proctor  having  invested  this  post,  and  find- 
iag  it  too  formidable  to  assault,  determined,  after  the  partial 
success  of  his  enterprise,  to  return  to  Sandwich ;  which 
measure  he  was  the  more  obliged  to  adopt,  as  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  desertion.  His  force, 
in  this  expedition,  consisted  of  about  twenty  one  hundred,  of 
which  twelve  hundred  were  Indians ;  and  the  loss  he  sustain- 
ed was  only  about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  whilst 
that  of  the  Americans  exceeded  one  thousand.  An  attack 
Avhich  was  afterwards  made  by  the  British  upon  the  post  of 
Sandusky,  Avas  brilliantly  defeated  by  the  American  colonel 
Croghan,  and  occasioned  them  very  considerable  loss. 

The  Americans  succeeded  in  eft'ecting  a  landing  upon  the 
Niagara  frontier,  before  fort  George,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  May  ;  although  not  without  experiencing  a  gallant 
resistance  from  the  British  troops,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Vincent ;  who,  with  all  the  force  he  could  collect, 
amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  from  Chippewa  and  fort 
Erie,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
assailants  advanced  upon  him,  with  about  three  thousand  live 
hundred  men,  and  drove  in  the  British  advanced  posts.  But 
at  this  juncture,  lieutenant  colonel  Harvey  attempted  anight 
attack  upon  the  adverse  camp,  with  a  force  little  exceeding 
seven  hundred  men,  which  was  attended  with  unexampled 
success.  The  Americans  were  completely  surprised  ;  and  two 
brigadier  generals,  upwards  of  one  hundred  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  three  gun$,  one  brass  howit- 
zer and  three  tumbrils,  remained  in  possession  of  the  British. 
Next  day,  the  American  commander  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat towards  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
his  reinforcements.  During  this  retreat,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, highly  creditable  to  lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,  who  had 
the  address,  witbout  an  engagement,  and  having  under  liiin 
only  a  small  detachment,  to  capture  lieutenant  colonel  BaMsl- 
ler,  and  about  five  hundred  men.  General  Dearborn  imme- 
diately concentrated  his  forces  at  fort  George,  and  general 
de  Rottenburg  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

The  progress  of  tljc  American  war,  was  not  distinguished 
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by  any  very  extraordinary  or  brilliant  achievement,  until  the 
month  of  Septe-nber.  Occurrences  of  out  posts,  and  a  petty 
series  of  hostile  events,  in  the  Chesapeake,*  and  on  the  lakes, 
scarcely  deserve  the  character  of  military  transactions. 

A  great  effort  for  naval  supremacy^  had  been  made  by  the 
British  and  American  commanders,  both  upon  lake  Ontario 
and  lake  Erie.  On  the  former,  indeed,  the  forces  were  so 
nearly  counterpoised,  that  each  party  was  fearful  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  the  war  was  reduced  to  a  system  of  manceuver- 
ing,  without  producing  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  side. 
But  upon  lake  Erie,  the  wishes  of  the  American  commodore, 
were  fully  accomplished.  The  English  flotilla  under  the 
command  of  captain  Barclay,  though  superior  in  apparent 
force,  yet  was  principally  manned  by  Canadian  seamen  ;  hav- 
ing only  a  small  proportion  of  sailors  from  the  Royal  Navy, 
on  board.  Commodore  Perry,  the  American  commander, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  English  fleet,  which,  in  the  outset, 
Sept.  10  ^^'^^  extremely  dubious  ;  and  his  own  vessel,  the 
1813.  Lawrence,  having  become  totally  disabled,  was 
compelled  to  strike  her  flag.  Before  this  event  had  occurred, 
however,  commodore  Perry  made  a  desperate,  but  successful 
attempt,  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Perceiving  the 
hopeless  situation  of  his  own  ship,  he  quitted  her  in  an  opeu 
boat,  and  arriving  in  safety  on  board  the  Xiagara,  he  gallant- 
ly forced  her  through  tlie  British  line;  and  the  attack  being 
effectually  supported  by  the  smaller  vessels,  the  whole  squad- 
ron, under  captain  Barclay,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous.  Captain  Barclay  was  obli- 
ged to  sail  from  Put-in-bay,  on  account  of  the  urgent  demands 
of  the  British  troops,  for  provisions  and  stores.     The  skill 

*  The  town  of  Hampton,  in  this  bay,  was  attacked  June  25,  and  the 
Americans  have  charged  the  English  troops  with  committMig  depreda- 
tions upon  private  property,  and  otlier  atrocities,  not  only  unautliorized 
by  the  usages  of  war,  but  disgraceful  to  the  British  character  There 
can  be  no  apology  for  such  excesses,  if  the  facts  alleged  can  be  substan- 
tiated ;  and  even  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  at  Ogdensburg  and 
Prescott,  during  the  previous  winter,  and  also  the  destruction  of  civil 
buildings  at  York,  whilst  they  may  extenuate  such  proceedings,  on  Ibe 
ground  of  retaliation,  cannot  establish  tlicir  jiistifiration, 

VOL,  II*  R  r  r 
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with  Avliicli  lie  commcuced  the  action,  had,  at  one  moment, 
almost  placed  the  wreath  of  victory  iu  his  h.iuds  ;  of  which^ 
the  presence  of  mind  and  collected  courage  of  his  adversary, 
the  American  commander,  could  alone  have  robbed  him. 

The  dispersion  of  general  Proctor's  whole  force,  in  Upper 
Canada,  by  general  Harrison,  was  one  consequence  of  the  as- 
cendency which  the  Americans  had  gained  upon  lake  Erie. 
General  Harrison  captured  about  six  hundred  troops,  includ- 
ing officers  ;  and  general  Proctor  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
reach  the  British  head  quarters,  at  Burlington  heights,  with 
about  two  hundred  of  his  men  ;  but  not  without  incurring  the 
censure  of  sir  George  Prevost,  for  his  want  of  conduct. 

The  invasion  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  capture  of  Mon- 
treal, for  a  long  time  contemplated  by  the  Americans,  was 
attempted  in  two  directions,  towards  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  General  Hampton,  with  a  force  estimated  at  five  thous- 
a,nd  men,  penetrated  towards  Canada,  as  far  as  the  river 
Chateaugay ;  but  sir  George  Prevost,  in  order  to  counteract 
this  movement,  ordered  sir  It.  H.  Sheafe  nearer  to  the  fron- 
tier line,  Avith  all  his  regular  troops  and  about  eight  thousand 
militia.  The  American  general,  however,  intimidated  by  an 
aftair  of  out  posts  on  the  river,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by 
only  about  three  hundred  militia,  under  lieutenant  colonel  de 
Salaberry,  commenced  a  disgraceful  and  precipitate  retreat 
to  the  Four  Corners,  the  point  from  which  he  had  advanced. 

Tiie  otlier  enterprise,  more  formidable  in  its  aspect,  was 
equally  weak  in  its  plan  and  execution.  General  AVilkinson, 
who  had  been  making  preparations  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, descended  the  St.  Lawrence  with  about  eight  thousand 
men,  early  in  NoAember,  leaving  the  post  of  Kingston  in  his 
rear,  without  detaching  any  blockading  force  to  keep  the 
British  garrison  in  check.  A  corps  of  observation,  under 
lieut.  col.  Morrison,  had  closely  followed  l!  e'r  motions;  and 
an  American  brigade,  under  general  Boyd,  of  more  than  three 
thousand  men,  was  landed  near  Christler's  point  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  British.  Colonel  Morrison  order- 
ed his  troops  to  retire  gradually  to  the  position  selected  for 
the  detachment  to  occupy  ;  and  there  the  Americans,  though 
they   exhibited  great  bravery,  were  baliBed  in  every  attack 
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ivliich  they  attempted,  and  were  finally  repulsed  with  (lie  loss 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  killed,  bounded,  and  taken 
prisoners.  General  Wilkinson,  after  this  mortification,  cros- 
sed to  the  right  hank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  retired  into 
winter  quarters.  The  residue  of  the  invading  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  the  American 
officer,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  fort  George,  sav- 
agely burned  the  town  of  Newark,  as  he  retreated.  But  the 
British,  soon  afterwards,  irritated  by  this  excess,  surprised 
fort  Niagara,  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  and  destroy- 
ed Ihe  town  of  Buftaloe,  and  other  villages  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  retaliation  for  the  conflagration  of  Newark. 

An  occurence  in  Parliament,  during  (his  year,  very  strong- 
ly agitated  all  classes  of  persons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  inter- 
dicted from  all  intercourse  with  her  child,  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte ;  and  having  I'cceived  from  lord  Sidmouth,  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  casting  aspersions  upon 
her  character,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  requesting  that  an  investigation  might  be  insti- 
tuted by  Parliament,  relative  to  her  whole  conduct  during  her 
residence  in  England.  A  conversation  in  the  House  ensued 
upon  this  communication,  and,  at  different  times,  various  mo- 
tions were  offered  in  relation  to  the  illustrious  personage  who 
Iiad  made  it;  but  the  subject  finally  subsided,  without  pro- 
ducing a  parliamentary  enquiry. 

The  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  Ireland,  were  ad- 
vocated in  Parliament  the  present  year,  with  uncommon 
warmth;  and  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Grattan,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  they  la- 
boured, was  debated  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House; 
and  finally,  after  repeated  amendments,  the  principal  clause 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  four. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed  for 
twenty  years,  with  certain  restrictions  and  modifications  at- 
tached to  its  continuance;  of  which  the  most  important  ap- 
peared to  be  a  provision,  authorising  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  to  trade  to  and  from  tlie  possessions  of  the  Company 
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in  India;  but  inoliibiling,  at  the  same  time,  the  trade  to 
China. 

A  D  1814  Previously  to  allemptini;  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  prince  Schwarlzenburi;,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  allied  armies,  had  advanced  a  large  force  into 
Switzerland,  the  government  of  which,  at  the  instigation, 
and  by  the  compnlsion  of  Napoleon,  had  declared  itself 
neutral,  in  the  approaching  contest.  To  counteract  the  im- 
pulse produced  by  this  declaration,  a  proclamation  was  ad- 
♦Iressed  by  the  Anstrian  general  to  the  inhabitants,  promising 
them  protection,  and  asserting  the  principal  intention  of  the 
confederate  powers,  to  be  the  restoration  of  those  places  to  their 
independence  which  France  had  violated.  The  grand  com- 
bined forces  then  crossed  the  Rhine,  without  opposition,  at 
Basle,  Schaft'hansen  and  other  intermediate  points ;  and  at 
the  same  period  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
by  which  the  ancient  government  was  re-established.  The 
French  troops  were  unable  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  under  general 
Blucher,  and  the  Russians  under  general  Wilgenstein,  who 
crossed  the  river  in  Alsace  and  France  Compte.  As  they  ad- 
vanced gradually  into  the  country,  they  behaved  with  the 
greatest  circumspection,  announcing  themselves  as  the  friends 
of  France,  a.nd  enemies  only  to  the  usurper  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  tyrant  of  the  continent.  But  before  the  deter- 
mination of  the  allies  to  invade  France,  was  carried  into 
execution,  the  Russian  reinforcements  from  the  confines  of 
Moscow  had  arrived,  and  although  they  had  marched  about 
two  thousand  miles,  they  became  the  theme  of  admiration  for 
their  warlike  appearance,  admirable  equipment  and  military 
perfection. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  ruler,  made  prodigious  ex- 
ertions to  sustain  himself,  and  defend  the  country  at  this 
critical  conjuncture.  France,  who  had  trampled  down  the 
rights  and  sovereignties  of  nations  in  her  various  invasions, 
had  now  become,  by  the  wonderful  revolution  of  events,  an 
invaded  country :  and  Napoleon,  as  he  could  expect,  from 
ihp  mercy  of  his  conquerors,  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
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impulse  of  humanity  might  prompt  them  to  award,  so  he  had 
every  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  administration  of  their 
justice.  Concentrating  all  the  reinforcements  which,  from 
the  depopulated  stale  of  France  he  was  able  to  collect,  and 
combining  them  with  the  remains  of  his  diftercnt  armies  as- 
sembled at  Vitry,  he  took  the  command  of  the  whole,  about 
the  last  of  January.  The  heads  of  columns  of  the  grand 
&llied  army  from  Switzerland,  and  that  of  Silesia,  under 
the  veteran  general  Blucher,  at  the  same  period,  were  united 
at  Brienne.  The  first  general  battle  Avhich  the 
combined  Russians,  Prussians  and  Austriaus  fought 
in  France,  occurred  at  this  place,  terminating  in  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon,  who  left  sevcnly-three  pieces  of  cannon 
and  four  thousand  prisoners  in  the  possession  of  general 
Blucher.  The  French  retreated  to  Troyes,  of  which  citv, 
part  of  the  grand  allied  forces  took  possession,  a  few  days 
afterwards.  Having  withdrawn  large  detachments  from  his 
armies  in  Spain,  and  collected  his  reserves.  Napoleon  made  a 
greater  cfifort,  about  the  middle  of  February,  to  retrieve  his 
fortune. 

Marshal  Blucher,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Brienne,  had 
moved  along  the  Marne  in  pursuit  of  marshals  Macdonald 
and  Marmont,  with  too  little  precaution.  Napoleon  unex- 
pectedly broke  up  from  before  Troyes,  and  uniting  himself 
with  Macdonald  and  Marmont,  made  a  sudden  onset  upon 
general  Blucher's  left,  which  occasioned  him  great  loss,  and 
obliged  him  to  retreat  across  the  Marne. 

This  serious  check  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
another  given  by  Bonaparte  to  general  Witgenstein  at  Nan- 
gis,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  at  Montereau.  In 
these  several  combats.  Napoleon  evinced  that  his  genius  for 
rapid  evolution,  and  suddenness  of  assault,  which  had  so 
often  rendered  him  remarkable,  had  not  been  cruslicd  by  his 
late  defeats;  and  the  military  abilities  he  displayed,  it  must 
be  admitted,  considering  his  means,  were  never  more  dis- 
tinguished by  success. 

Early  in  February  a  congress  had  been  convened  at  Chat- 
(illon,  consisting  of  lords  Cathcart  and  Aberdeen,  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  Great  Britain ;   Count  Razumousky,  from 
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Russia;  Count  Humboldt, from  Prussia;  Count  Stadion, from 
Austria:  and  Caulincourt,  from  B'rauce;  for  the  purpose  of 
negocialing  a  general  peace-     But,  so  soon,  as  tlie  partial 
successes  of  the  month  of  February  had  attended  the  arros 
of  Napoleon,  the  higli  tone  which  his  minister  assumed  in 
the  Congress  rendered  it  evident,  that  the  sufferings  of  France 
had  not  changed  the  ambitious  views  of  her  government.     A 
rupture  of  the  negociations  took  place  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  Caulincourt  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  master. 
A  succession  of  military  events  at  this  period 
occurred,  of  which  the  limits  of  the  present  com- 
pendium will  not  admit  a  particular  relation.     Marshal  Blu- 
cher  after  his  retreat  across  the  Marne,  was  soon  enabled  to 
concentrate  the  different  corps  of  his  anny,  and  achieve  new 
victories.     The  successes  of  this  general,  over  Bonaparte  in 
Picardy,  particularly  at  Laon,  where  he  captured 
^^^   '    seventy  pieces  of  cannon  and  innumerable  waggons, 
enabled  him,  after  forming  a  junction  with  that  part  of  the 
combined   army   which  ha<l  marched   into  France  through 
Holland,  to  press  very  closely  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  The  grand  Bohemian  army,  under  prince  Schwartzen- 
hurg,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  manceuvring  in  Champagne, 
upon  the  Aube  and  the  Seine,  against  the  French  armies, 
which  were  opposed  to  them.     But  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  this  quarter,  had  not  been  striking  or  brilliant,  al- 
though, occasionally  marked  by  some  partial  successes,  until 
Napoleon, by  an  extraordinary  military  imprudence,  exposed 
himself  to  the  bold  and  magnificent  movement,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  allies  were  enabled  to  march  in  triumph  to 
Paris.     Having  been  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the  Aube 
at  Arcis  and  Plancy,  and  compel  prince  Schwartzenburg  to 
retreat  to  the  Seine,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  supporting 
general  Blucher,  by  marching  to  Chalons,  Napoleon,  in  his 
next  operations,  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  new  schemes. 
Perceiving  he  could  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  threatened 
junction  of  the  army  of  marshal  Blucher,  which  was  advanc- 
ing from  Picardy,  with  the  combined  army  on  the  Aube,  yet, 
at  least,  he  intended  to  force  them  to  unite,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  rear  of  the  positions  which  they  then  occupied. 
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And,  an  ulterior  object,  of  cutting  through  the  allied  rear 
line  of  commuuication,  was  also  rendered  apparent.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  crossed  the  Aube,  with  the  greater  proportion 
of  his  army,  near  Vitry,  and  took  the  direction  of  St.  Dezier. 
Immediately  upon  this,  the  grand  army,  with  fortunate  alert- 
ness, crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  and  united  with 
general  Blucher;  but,  in  order  to  mask  their  real  intentions, 
indicated  a  movement  on  Vitry,  where  Napoleon  had  passed 
the  river.  Thus,  separating  the  army  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier  from  that  of  their  master,  and  placing  themselves  between 
Napoleon  and  Paris,  the  combined  forces  of  the  prince  Sch- 
Marzenbugh  and  marshal  Blucher,  comprising  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the 
capital,  compelling  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  retreat  precipi- 
tately before  them  as  they  proceeded.  A  resistance,  but 
neitiier  powerful  nor  of  long  continuance,  was  presented  by 
the  few  troops  which  could  be  collected  at  the  confines  of 
Paris,  where  the  allies  arrived  on  the  last  of  March.  The 
immediate  overthrow  of  this  feeble  opposition,  produced  the 
capitulation  of  the  capital  on  the  same  day.  The  emperor 
Alexander,  whose  humanity  claims  the  gratitude,  as  his  he- 
roism has  excited  the  admiration  of  mankind,  interposed  to 
spare  this  city  from  a  destruction,  which  might  have  been 
considered  a  just  retribution  for  the  miseries  inflicted  upon 
Moscow  and  the  other  capitals  of  desolated  Europe. 

Napoleon  in  the  mean  time,  caught  in  a  snare  of  his  own 
contrivance,  though  he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps,  yet  on  his 
arrival  at  Fontanbleau,  found  he  had  returned  too  late  to 
succour  Paris.  That  imposing  military  rashness  by  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  achieving  his  most  splcnded  victories, 
was  the  cause  of  his  signal  defeat,  and  the  downfal  which 
now  awaited  him.  He  was  opposed  by  equal  boldness  of  de- 
sign, equal  rapidity  of  movement,  and  equal  promptitude  of 
decision. 

The  capital  had  hardly  been  occupied,  when  Alexander, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  allied  sovereigns,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  their  determination  to  treat  no  more  with  Na-* 
poleon  Bonaparte,  or  any  of  his  family  ;  but  professing  great 
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respect   aud   frieudship  towards  France ;    and  inviting  thfc 

Senate  to  create  a  provisional  government  for  the  country. 

A    -1  -.o,^    Such  various  events  as  occurred  at  this  period, 
Apnl,  1814.  .  ■   ,        •   n 

having  so  essential  an  influence  on  the  happiness 

of  mankind,  perliaps  never  hefore  succeeded  each  other  in  so 
rapid  and  brilliant  a  train.  The  Senate,  apparently  prc-dc- 
termined  what  course  to  pursue,  at  once  declared  that  Napo- 
leon Iiad  forfeited  the  throne.  This  was  promulgated  to  the 
French  people,  by  a  decree  of  the  provisional  government, 
signed  by  the  president,  C.  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Ben- 
eventum,  and  other  members ;  and  the  imperial  court  confirm- 
ed the  proceeding.  The  allied  sovereigns  then  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Paris,  at  the  head  of  their  guards,  amidst 
the  warmest  acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  the  population. 
The  combined  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  had  directed  their 
inarch  towards  Fontanbleau,  where  the  French  ruler  still  re- 
mained, with  the  wrecks  of  his  army.  Deserted  by  Ney, 
Odinot,  and  a  few  others  of  his  marshals,  Bonaparte,  by  a 
publick  act,  concluded  at  the  palace  of  Fontanbleau,  meanly 
abdicated,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France 
xind  Italy.  Thus,  the  individual  who  had  proudly  stood  upon 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  elevation,  and  looked  down 
with  disdain  upon  the  wondering  world,  by  a  single  motion 
descended  from  their  view ;  and  a  mingled  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  the  littleness,  and  triumph  at  the  disgrace  of  a  ty- 
rant, displaced  the  admiration,  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
numerous  victories,  and  the  belief  of  his  ascendent  talents 
had  naturally  inspired.  He  chose  the  Island  of  Klba,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  place  of  his  future  residence ;  and  no 
objection  being  advanced  against  his  wishes,  he  was  conveyed 
thither  in  an  English  frigate.* 

,  In  compliance  with  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  Imperial 
Court,  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  return. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  count  dWrtois,  was  entitled  by  the 
Senate,  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom.  They  also 
committed  the  provisional  government  to  his  charge,  until 
Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  de  Fiance,  should  have  agreed  to 

•  The  empress,  Maria  Lo'iisa,  diJ  not  accompany  him. 
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the  constitutional  charter ;  and  the  high  and  responsible  sit- 
uation tlius  conferred,  was  accepted  by  Monsieur,  amidst 
universal  acclamations. 

Louis  the  eighteenth  was  in  England,  when  these  wonder- 
ful events  took  place ;  but  he  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Paris,  and  confirmed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  charter  ; 
though  he  could  not  agree  to  the  precise  forms  and  conditions 
which  had  been  prescribed.  But  when  he  became  reinstated 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  promulgated  a  liberal 
constitution  for  the  French  people. 

Treaties  with  the  new  government  were  sign- 
ed and  ratified,  by  the  allied  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  by  which  France  re- 
mained in  possession  of  all  the  territories  held  by  her  in  1792, 
with  some  increase.  Holland  received  additional  territory. 
The  German  States  were  declared  independent,  and  united 
by  a  federative  league.  Switzerland  was  pronounced  inde- 
pendent, under  her  own  peculiar  form  of  government.  Italy, 
beyond  the  limits  which  returned  to  Austria,  was  declared  to 
be  composed  of  sovereign  states.  All  the  possessions  which 
belonged  to  France,  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  1792, 
excepting  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  which 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  were  restored.  That  part  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  to 
France,  was  receded  to  Spain.  The  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nations  in  the  trade  to  India,  was  granted  to  France, 
and  the  right  of  fishing  remained  as  it  stood  in  1793.  France 
also  agreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  in  the  course  of 
five  years  :  to  exercise  it  under  limitations  from  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  and  to  use  her  influence  with  other  nations  for  its 
abolition.  A  general  stipulation  Mas  introduced  for  Conven- 
ing a  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  to 
regulate  arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaties.  Thus,  in  an  unparalleled  limitation  of  lime,  the 
most  inordinate,  universal  and  remorseless  despotism  was 
overthrown;  and  the  foundation  of  renovated  Europe  estab- 
lished, upon  a  just  equilibrium  of  power,  and  the  legitimate 
dominion  of  its  sovereigns. 

VOL.  II.  S  S  S 
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During  the  progress  of  these  astonishing  changes  in  the 
centre  of  France,  the  British  armies  which  had  been  defend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Spain,  did  not  long  remain  inactive. 
Trne  to  the  characteristic  duplicity  of  his  disjposition,  Napo- 
leon, in  the  previous  month  of  December,  hud  formed  a  treaty 
of  peace  witli  Ferdinand  seventh,  who  still  remained  in  his 
power.  By  this  treaty,  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  territo- 
ries was  acknowledged,  and  Ferdinand  recognised  as  king  of 
Spain,  by  Bonapmrte.  But  the  captive  monarch,  in  the  same 
instrument,  stipulated  for  the  mutual  evacuation  of  the 
country  by  tbe  Fren-h  and  English  troops.  The  Spanish  re- 
gency, liowever,  declared  all  the  acts  of  the  king  nugatory,  not 
only  whilst  he  remained  in  a  situation  to  be  coerced  by  the 
power  of  France,  but  until  he  had  taken  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  the  new  constitution. 

The  arriy  of  lord  Wellington  remained  quietly  in  their  po- 
sition? before  Bayonne,  and  the  enemy  undertook  no  active 
service  until  early  in  January,  l^ie  duke  of  Dalmatia,  at 
this  period,  drove  in  the  allied  pickets,  obliged  general 
Buchan  to  retreat,  and  established  two  divisions  on  the  height 
which  he  had  occupied.  But,  lord  Wellington,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  having  concentrated  his  centre  and  right,  attack- 
ed the  height,  and  the  French  retreated  without  defending  the 
position.  JVapoleon,  being  now,  hardly  pressed,  was  obliged 
to  recall  a  large  proportion  of  Soult's  army  to  his  assistance; 
and  the  enemy  withdrew  all  their  outposts,  in  front  of  the  in- 
trenched camp,  hefore  Bayonne.  ^Tlie  allied  powers,  having 
ei;fablishod  tbemselves  firmly  in  France,  lord  Wellington  be- 
gan to  move  towards  Bourdeaux,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  Frendi  retreated  before  him,  without  making  a 
struggle.  They  successively  crossed  llie  Bidouse,  tbe  Gave 
de  Mouleon,  and  the  Gave  de  Pan,  and  took  post  at  Grilles, 
about  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
light  troops  of  the  allies  had  broken  np  from  the  blockade  of 
Bayonne,  and  followed  the  movements  of  the  main  body  The 
right  of  the  French  rested  upon  heights  near  Dax,  and  the 
left  occupied  the  town  of  Grthes  and  certain  hills  in  the  vi- 
einify.     An  attack  upon  their  right,  by  major  general  Ress 
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and  the  Portuguese  brigade,  did  not  succeed ;  but,  lord  Wel- 
lington, suddenly  changing  his  plan,  carried  the  heights  by  a 
simultaneous  assault  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  position. 
The  French  retired  at  first  in  admirable  order,  but  after- 
wards in  confusion ;  their  retreat  then  became  a  flight, 
which  was  pursued  until  dark,  the  enemy  leaving  the  road  to 
Bourdeaux  open  to  the  advance  of  the  allies.  During  these 
transactions,  the  division  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Hope, 
had  invested  the  citadel  of  Bayonne,  and  established  his  out- 
posts, near  the  adverse  works.  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Pout,  and  Nav- 
arrens,  were  also  invested,  after  some  brilliant  operations  in  the 
passage  of  the  Ardour.  The  loss  which  the  allies  sustained 
in  this  service,  including  the  battle  of  Orthes,  amounted  to 
about  four  thousand. 

The  forces  of  marshal  Suehet,  had  retired  from  Catalonia, 
in  February ;  and  a  division  of  marshal  Soult's  troops,  de- 
feated at  Aire  by  sir  Rowland  Hill,  retreated  towards  Tarbes, 
in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  detachments  from  the 
Catalonian  army.  Marshal  Beresford,  after  the  successes  of 
the  main  body,  moved  forward  in  considerable  force  to  Bour- 
deaux. The  mayor  and  citizens  met  him  before  he  entered 
the  city;  hailed  his  approach  with  acclamations,  and  substi- 
tuted the  white  emblem  of  the  Bourbons,  for  the  badges  of 
servitude  which  had  been  imposed  by  Napoleon. 

Marshal  Soult,  though  he  was  greatly  reduced,  was  not 
contemptible  in  numbers.  Notwithstanding  he  was  apprised 
of  the  events  which  had  placed  Pjiris  in  the  hands  of  the  al- 
lies, and  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  a 
bloody  battle  to  lord  AVellington,  near  Toulouse;  but  after  a 
great  effort  of  valour,  considering  his  inferiority  of  strcngtli, 
lie  evacuated  the  city. 

The  war  which  had  been  waged  in  Italy,  excited  no  appre- 
hensions, after  Murat,  the  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  common 
cause  of  the  allies  early  in  the  month  of  February.  But,  an 
unfortunate  attempt  upon  Bergcn-op-Zoom,  by  a  British  force 
under  sir  Thomas  Graham,  which  was  sent  to  succour  Hol- 
land, occasioned  general  regret.  This  fortress,  situated  near 
Antwerp,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe ;  and  sir  Thomas. 
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ill  undertakini;  to  carry  it  by  storm,  was  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  loss  ol'  many  valuable  and  highly  regretted 
oflicers. 

In  the  course  of  tlic  last  year,  but  principally  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  Swedes  to  join  the  common  cause  against  Na- 
poleon, a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Russsia  and 
Sweden,  to  which  tireat  Britain  acceded,  stipulating  that  a 
compulsory  cession  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  should  be 
made  by  Denmark  to  Sweden.  Russia  not  feeling  disposed  to 
relinquish  her  conquests  in  Finland,  promised  to  satisfy  Den- 
mark, by  obtaining  for  her  an  equivalent  upon  the  German 
continent.  But  Denmark,  in  addition  to  her  objections,  re- 
sulting from  her  connection  wilii  the  French  court,  refused, 
upon  other  grounds,  to  agree  to  the  propositions ;  and  declar- 
ed war  against  Sweden,  to  avenge  the  various  alleged  injuries 
Avhicli  she  had  sustained.  Having  fulfilled  his  engagements 
with  the  allied  powers,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
distinguished  part,  took  possession  of  Ilolstein,  and  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Danes.  The  fallen  fortunes  of  Bonaparte, 
however,  had  a  powerful  operation  upon  Denmark ;  and  she 
finally  concluded  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  with  Great 
''  Britain  and  Sweden,  by  which  she  stipulated  to 
join  the  allies  with  ten  thousand  men,  for  a  subsidy  of  400,000/. 
sterling;  and  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden;  and  Sweden,  on 
her  part,  agreed  to  transfer  Pomerania  to  Denmark.  But 
Norway,  conceiving  herself  thus  released  from  her  obliga- 
tions to  Denmark,  attempted  to  establish  an  independent  gov- 
ernment for  herself,  under  Prince  Christian.  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  however  unjustifiable  they 
might  be  considered,  promptly  declared  the  coast  of  Norway 
in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  and  co-operated  with  Sweden,  in  re- 
ducing that  nation  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  Norway,  was  soon  invaded  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  and  the  diet  of  tlie  country  was,  not  long  afterwards, 
compelled  to  accede  to  conditional  terms  of  submission. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourlions,  the  independence  of  Spain, 
ftud  the  general  liberation  of  Europe,  afforded  Great  Britain 
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an  opportunity  to  turn  her  more  undivided  attention  to  the 
war  M'ith  the  United  States.  A  large  proportion  of  the  troops 
which  had  hitherto  been  successfully  employed  in  the  Penin- 
sula, were  promptly  ordered  to  reinforce  the  armies  in  Cana- 
da, and  on  the  American  coast.  The  exasperated  feelings  of 
all  classes  of  people  in  Great  Britain,  against  America,  who 
had  taken  the  side  of  France,  at  a  time  when  she  was  gen- 
erally considered  the  common  enemy  of  mankind,  had  ac- 
quired an  irresistable  impulse  of  indignation.  And,  the  ap- 
parent motives  and  conduct  of  the  American  government, 
evinced  during  the  contest,  had  not  been  calculated  lo  restrain, 
but  rather  to  increase,  the  violence  of  the  popular  sentiment. 
The  particular  crisis,  when  the  enemies  of  England  were 
more  numerous,  her  expenditures  greater,  and  her  credit  more 
reduced,  than  ever  they  had  been  known,  was  the  moment  care- 
fully selected  for  the  attack ;  and  all  her  oft'ers  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  upon  equal  terms,  after  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
war  had  been  removed,  were  refused,  and  a  derogatory  condi- 
ion  proposed  as  the  preliminary  to  an  armistice.  The  charac- 
ter of  inveteracy,  which  the  war  had  thus  assumed,  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  new  principles,  which  America  had  introdu- 
ced, with  regard  to  her  naturalized  citizens  ;  by  which  she  un- 
dertook to  retaliate  upon  English  prisoners  in  her  possession, 
and  to  hold  them  as  hostages,  for  traitors,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, fighting  upon  the  soil,  and  against  the  banners  of  their 
own  country.  But,  affected  by  the  frightful  extent  of  the 
evils  they  were  inflicting,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  resolute  de- 
termination of  the  British  government,  to  bring  to  justice  ail 
traitors  found  in  arms  against  England,  the  American  ad^ 
ministration  abandoned  the  extraordinary  ground  they  had 
assumed ;  and  the  hostages,  on  both  sides,  were  restored  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Influenced  l)y  a  desire  to  put  a  termination  to  the  differen- 
ces between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, of  Russia,  offered  his  friendly  mediation,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  both  countries.  But,  as  the  British  ministry 
could  not  admit  the  interposition  of  a  third  power,  in  regard 
to  the  principal   subject  of  dispute  remaining,  because  it 
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would  be  virtually  subjecting  to  tbe  decision  of  an  umpire, 
their  most  sacred  and  valuable  maritime  rights,  upon  the 
unimpaired  preservation  of  which,  their  existence  as  a  na- 
tion depended  ;  yet,  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  nomi- 
nate plenipotentiaries  to  treat  directly  with  the  United 
States,  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  British  govern- 
ment proposed  London  as  tlie  place  of  negociation,  or  Gol- 
tenburg,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  American  administration. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  accepted  the  proposal  of 
negociating  at  the  latter  place,  upon  principles  "  not  ineon- 
sistent  with  the  maxims  of  public  law,  and  the  maritime 
rights  of  the  British  empire,''  which  he  had  heretofore  ap- 
peared determined  to  disregard ;  and  commissioners  were 
accordingly  appointed  by  America,  to  repair  to  Europe  and 
commence  the  negociation. 
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